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NOTES AND 


Buddha— The The frontispiece which 

Giver we have the pleasure of 
sending out to our readers 
as a gift from thafc great philosopher- 
artist, Nicholas de Roerich, sufficiently 
expresses the significance of the Great 
Day which the entire Buddhist world 
will fittingly celebrate on the full moon 
day of May (Wesak). It is the 2522 nd 
year after the Enlightenment of the 
Tathagata whose Dhamma liberated man 
from the bondage of theology and made 
him responsible for his actions. 

“Buddha, the Giver” is one of the 
latest of Professor Roerich’s paintings, 
and we rejoice that this painting is per- 
manently exhibited in close proximity to 
the Dhamek Stupa and Mulagandba iiuti 
Vihara at Sarnath (Isipatana). To a 
pilgrim who has travelled long distances 
across mountains and has overcome many 
hardship the Lord offers the Chalice of 
Amrita. Thus the last step of ascent of 
the pilgrim is gloriously crowned. Sharp 
mountain rocks rise towards the sky 
reminding of the pillars of Asoka. The 
original of this painting is in purplish 
sunset colours, so typical of the great 
artistic conception of Prof. Roerich. 
Among other latest paintings* of similar 
magnitude are “Maitreya”, “The Arhaf, 
and “The Abode of the Spirit” now in 
the Roerich Hall of the Allahabad 
Museum. In all of them is expressed 


COMMENTS. 

the same peacefulness which uplifts the 
hearts of all sincere seekers after the 
Truth. 

We also publish elsewhere a reproduc- 
tion of his drawing “Tri-Ratna — Three 
Jewels ” amidst flames of purification. 
It is characteristic of Tibetan art which 
the Professor admires so much. We 
believe we are voicing the sentiments of 
our readers when we say that Professor 
Roerich deserves the sincere thanks of all 
who receive his kind and thoughtful gift. 

The late Mrs. It is with deep regret 
jeremias Dias that we have to record the 
death of Mrs. Dias of 
Panadura, which occurred on the 26th 
March. The loss which Ceylon suffered 
by her death is well nigh irreparable. 
Member of a leading wealthy family, 
the late Mrs. Dias led the noble life 
of a true Buddhist Upasika who was 
honoured and loved by all on account of 
her innumerable acts of charity, unfailing 
generosity, and public spiritednesB. She 
took a very prominent part in the social 
and religious activities promoting the 
well-being of the Ceylonese. She sup* 
ported many useful institutions with 
liberal donations. Her interest in the 
education of girl^ was so gre^t that she 
founded one of the leading Buddhist 
girls’ colleges — The VisSkhS Vidyalaya— 
at a cost of about Rs. 300,000/-, and 
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endowed it with extensive estate. 
This progressive institution alone entitles 
her to be classed among the great modern 
benefactors of Ceylon. Her memory 
will ever remain enshrined in the various 
institutions which she ^0 nobly helped. 
Our sincere sympathy goes out to the 
members of her family. 

Bhikkhu Rahula We understand from 
Sankrityayana Bhikkhu Ananda Kaiisal- 
yayana of the London 
Buddhist Mission that Bhikkhu 
JRahula was busy editing a special 
Archaeological number of a Hindi maga- 
zine “Ganga’\ Bhikkhu Ananda 
writes: “It is an excellent publication 
covering more than 300 pages 
There are more than one article of 
extraordinary importance e. g. ,the origin 
of Mahayana. Now after staying a 
while at Sarnath and Patna, he intends 
to go to Kashmir and Ladhaka. In 
summer, he will be examining the manus- 
cripts at Gilgita, Kashmir.” 

Y. M. B. A, This examination was 
Religious held on the 12th of 
Examination March at about 150 cen- 
tres. About 10,000 boys 
and girls have taken the examination 
this year. 


(From “Z/£?s Amis du BovddJvisme" ) 


To the Y- M- B on behalf of "Lea 
Amis da Boaddhisme*' we send our 
brotherly greeting. 

• 

When you read these lines, groups in 
London and Paris will be eelebrating 
with you the auspicious day of Wesak, 
paying loviug homage to the Lord 
Buadha; he who extended his compas- 
sion to the ploughman, the bullock and^ 
the earth worm with equal commise- 
ration, and resolved to find a way oat 
of suffering; he who perfected his in- 
telligence, his reason, his intuition and 
became the thoroughly Enlightened 
One, through the merit of his purified 
Kamma 

May you succeed in bringing your 
beautiful Buddhist land back to the 
benevolent rule of the Dhawma, and to 
a li^e of freedom and happiness. 

Already the Y. M B A is a force in 
Ceylon, may it prosper and fulfil its 
purpose, 

G. Constant Loiinsber 5 ', 1C Sc. 

President of Les Amin du Bouddlmme " Faria, 

iU. ! a Fuentc, 

Hony. Secrctani, 


CULLA SETTHI JATARA 

A Synopsis 

(From the Sinhalese Pansiya-Panas Jaiaka Pota now being edited 


^ by Sir D, B 

The Place : This Jataka was related by 
the Buddha while he was residing at the 
•Mango Grove of Jivaka, the physician, 
"near Eajagaha. 

The Occasion : In the city of Bajagaha 
there lived a merchant held to be 
the wealthiest ii\ the land. A daughter 
of his ran away with a servant and 
lived .with him in a distant country. 


Jayatilaka ) 

There two sons were born unto them. 
The elder was named Maha Pan- 
thaka and the younger Culla Panthaka. 
When the boys grew up, they learned 
from thejr mother who her parents 
were and begged her to take them to 
their kinsfolk in Bajagaha. Unable to 
resist their^ importunacy, she took them 
to Bajagaha and sent word to her jiferents 
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that she had come with her children' 

# 

But hhey had not forgotten or forgiven 
the disgrace she had brought upon the 
family. So they refused to see her, but 
asked her to send the two boys to them 
and go away and live the life she had 
chosen for herself. 

Tbe elder boy, Maha Pantbaka, used 
to accompany his grandfather to hear the 
Buddha preach. By frequently listening 
to the Dhamma, his mind was drawn to 
the religious life. With the consent of his 
grandfather he entered the Order, and 
being ordained in due course, soon became 
an Arhat. 

Borne time after he induced his younger 
brother to join the Order under him and 
began to train him. But Culla Panthaka 
proved to be an exceedingly unpromising 
pupil. He was so dull-witted that he 
could not memorize a verse of four lines 
in four months. At last the Thera lost all 
patience with his brother and plainly 
told him that he was not fit to be a 
Bhikkhu and ordered him to leave the 
Vihara. " 

At that time Maha Panthaka held the 
office of Distributor of Alms. That day 
Jivaka, the Physician, came to him and 
invited the Buddha and his retinue of 
disciples, numbering five hundred, to the 
mid-day meal on the following day. 
Maha Panthaka accepted the invitation on 
behalf of the Buddha and all the Bhik- 
khus except Culla Panthaka whom he 
pointedly excluded as unfit. Culla Pan- 
thaka who heard this conversation, felt 
greatly disheartened and made up his 
mind to disrobe himself on the following 
day. 

That morning the Lord Buddha, who 
knew what was happening, met Culla 
Panthaka at the gate, as he was leaving 
the Vihara. Rebuking him gently for 
not* coming to him in his trouble he 


brought him to his own residence. There 
he made the young Bhikkhu sit in the 
court-yard facing the East and giving 
him a clean white piece of cloth asked 
him to go on rubbing it with his hands, 
repeating the wgrds ‘rajoharanam, rajo- 
haranam !’ 

As Culla Panthaka sat there rubbing 
the piece of cloth with his hands, he saw 
how it gradually became dirty. That set 
him thinking and step by step he came 
to realise the impermanency of all 
organic things, and by concentration 
upon tnis characteristic he attained to 
Arhatship and with it acquired a complete 
knowledge of the Dhamma. By special 
request he then repaired to the house of 
eTivaka where the Buddha and the other 
Bhikkhus had preceded him, and there 
after the repast, he was deputed by the 
Master to preach to the gathering. 

That afternoon, when the Bhikkhus as 
usual assembled in the hall of the Vihara, 
they began to talk of the wonderful way 
the Buddha helped Culla Panthaka to 
obtain wisdom and emancipation after 
he had been sent away by his brother as 
being hopelessly stupid. 

The Buddha then came to the as- 
sembly hall and hearing the subject 
matter of their talk, related the following 
story of a previous birth in order to show 
that he had then helped Culla Panthaka 
to acquire material wealth, just as in this 
life he led him to secure spiritual bliss : 

The Story: Once upon, a time when 
Brahmadatta was King of Benares, the 
Bodbisattva was born in a merchant's 
family. In course of time he became 
famous as Culla Setthi (the younger milli- 
onaire). He was a man of ^jvisdom and 
understanding, well-versed in the lore of 
signs and omens, One day, as he was on 
his way to the Court, he happened to she a 
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dead rat onihe road, and observing the posi- 
tion of the stars at the time he remarked 
that by means of that dead rat an intelli- 
gent person would be able to maintain his 
family or start some business. A poor 
man who heard these words thought to 
himself that the merchant would not 
have made that remark without some 
good reason. So he picked up the dead 
rat and taking it to a shop sold it 
as food for a cat for a small coin. 
With this money he bought some 
jaggery, and carrying a pot of water with 
him he went to meet the flower- women 
as they returned to the city with flowers 
gathered in the forest. He offered them 
jaggery and water and they in return 
gave him each a handful of flowers He 
sold the flowers and next day with the 
money thus obtained he bought more 
jaggery and taking a pot of water with 
him he met the flower-women as on the 
previous day. They allowed him to gather 
flowers from half the trees. By this means 
he managed to get eight pieces of gold in 
a few days. 

Some time after a great storm swept 
over the city and the royal park was 
strewn with leaves and broken branches 
of trees. The keeper of the park did not 
know how he could get the rubbish re- 
moved from the grounds. Cullantevasika 
(by which name the poor man was 
known) went up to him and offered to 
have the leaves and branches removed, if 
he was allowed to make use of them. 
The keeper of the park readily gave 
his consent. Cullantevasika then went 
tq the play-ground of the town boys and 
irtduced them by offering them sweets to 
come with him and remove all the leaves 
and branche.’? and heap t^cm at the park- 
gates. There he sold them to a potter for 
sixteen pieces of ‘jgold and five hund- 
red pots. He increased his capital by and 


by to twenty-four pieces of gold, and 
established himself at the gate of the city. 
There he offered water daily to five hund- 
red grass-cutters as they returned home 
in the evening. They were greatly 
pleased with this attention and asked him 
in what way they could requite him for 
his kindness. Cullantevasika replied that 
he would tell them whenever he needed 
their help. 

One day he heard from a friend trading 
in foreign lands that a horse dealer would 
arrive in the city with five hundred horses 
on the following day. He at once went 
to the grass-cutters and asked them to 
give him each a bundle of grass, and 
agree not to sell their grass until he had 
disposed of his bundles. The grass-cutters 
readily agreed to do so. The horse-dealer 
finding that grass was not available any 
where else, bought his bundles of grass 
for a thousand pieces of gold. 

Some time after he heard from a friend 
engaged in sea-borne trade of the arrival of 
a ship laden with merchandise Thereupon 
Cullantevasika hired a splendid equipage 
for eight pieces of gold and drove in great 
state to the harbour town. He went on 
board the ship and gave to the master a 
valuable ring as an advance for the cargo. 
He then came ashore and stayed in a 
house which he had specially reserved for 
himself. Hearing of the arrival of the 
ship with merchandise from foreign parts, 
a hundred merchants from Benares soon 
came to the port with the object of buy- 
ing the goods But they were told on 
board that they could not purchase the 
goods as the great merchant who had 
arrived beforehand had given an advance 
for them. The merchants then went to 
see Cullantevasika, who received them 
with much ceremony, and after some 
bargaining agreed to sell them the goods 
for two hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
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When he had acquired this vast wealth 
UuUantevalsika thought to himself that 
he should show his gratitude to the 
person by following whose advice he had 
become a rich man. So he went to Culia 
Setthi and presented him with a hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. Being questioned 
by the great merchant as to how he had 
obtained this wealth CullantevSsika re- 


lated the whole story beginning with the 
dqad rat, Culla Setthi was so impressed 
with the maa*s intelligence and business 
capacity that he gave him his only 
daughter in marriage and made him the 

heir to his immense wealth. 

• 

The Buddha wound up the story by 
declaring CulIantevSsika to be the Culla 
Panthaka Thera of i^his life. 


ORDAINMENT OF QUALITY 

By Professor Nicholas Roerich 


‘Tf thou wishes to be ahead of thy 
shadow, turn thy face to the Sun ! Bre- 
thren, do everything better and labour 
ever joyously.” 

During a certain period of synthesis, 
activity must concentrate on the quality 
of work. Quantity, as is known, is elOfec- 
tive as a messenger for the masses, and 
is at times admissible in works of the 
highest Culture; but the movement of 
Culture never made its imprint either 
through quantity or through the majority. 

A high quality and a refined minority 
were always the impetus for real achieve- 
ments of Culture, Very often, even in 
splendid addresses and writings regarding 
Culture, it is made evident that Culture 
begins where people know how to utilize 
their leisure. If by leisure, we under- 
stand the period outside of our routine 
work, or as we have sometimes called the 
iperiod of work, — pranayama — then so- 
called leisure becomes a concentration 
upon finding a high quality in our activity* 
How beautiful is the sound of these con- 
centrated strokes of an accumulated 
energy of high quality, and how their 
resonance awaken the hearts of nations. 

Quality alpo awakens another charac- 
teristic, indispensable to evolutionary 
processes; it arouses a real sense of respon- 


sibility for a!’ that happens, be it even a 
single affirmation or warning, or even if 
it appears as a new phase of refinement 
in something already known. The 
greatest drama often hides in our pre- 
sumption that something is common 
knowledge This “known” is entered 
into the category of the habitual, about 
which people no longer thinks; in other 
words, not only do they fail to refine but 
they do not even elevate this concept. 

Striving to quality will lead us to many 
axioms of life which must be reverted 
into problems for solution, because they 
demand refinement, accuracy and striving 
from new angles of our existence. “Non 
multa, sed multum” — this wise counsel 
was also given at certain periods of acti- 
vity One cannot begin the glorification 
of Culture with silence. The hermits 
departed from the world for their silence 
only after a certain activity, when their 
silence itself became a thundering spiri- 
tual call and a cure for ailments. 

How beautiful is the conc^trated and 
responsible motion of the sculptor’s 
chisel, when, after the crude modeling, 
he begins to sculpture the subtlest fea- 
tures, in which the most minute inexacti- 
tude in the precision of the* hand may 
result in an irreparable distortion. As 
long as the sculptor works in the province 
of the rudimentary forms, his hand is 
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permitted tbe use of either a deep or 
shallow curvilinear stroke of the chisel. 
But as soon as he reaches the final inter- 
pretation, any distortion would mean a 
return to chaos, thus his creative enthu- 
siasm becomes more exalted, combined 
with a great responsibility for each motion 
of bis hand. 4t such moments the 
sculptor frequently stands away from his 
work to view it from various positions in 
order, when coming closer, to impart to 
it the inimitable touch. Whereas, during 
the early days of his work, the sculptor 
could express his intentions in words, 
during the final 
strokes he is more 
silent, more deeply 

penetrative, know- > ‘ Jl 

ing his responsibi- ^ 

lity for that whicli 
he completes. 


The quality bui- 
lt up by the entire 
complexity of circ- 
umstances into the 
work of constructi- 
on is an especial 
spiritual joy. In 
crossing the mou 
ntain stream one 
cannot afford to 
make a single false 
step. Likewise, 
when crossing an 
abyss upon a 


the mountain stream. The judgment of 
high quality does not consist iri the 
resonance of loud words. In a concen- 
trated solemnity of the heart, this judg- 
ment of eternity is resolved. If we dare 
to pronounce the word Culture, it means 
we are primarily responsible for quality. 
The root of the word Culture represents 
the highest service towards perfection^ 
and this is also our duty in regard to 
existence. 

In the aggregations of quality, nothing 
remains unforeseen, nothing remains for- 
gotten, and of course nothing is distorted 
through reasons of* 
self-interest. Great 
% or petty self-inte- 

^ ' rest is so enrooted 

. in the life of hum 

^ anity through cen- 

turies of perversi- 
m ons and denials, 

^ . that it has be- 

come one of the 

chief enemies of 

^ A V* every- thing achi- 

? eved above the pe- 
rsonal quality. 


I V . 

ii . ^ 


Three Jewels- 


string, we ever seem to lose some- 
thing of our physical weight; and when 


-By Prof. Roerich, 
by self-interest, 
been raised as to 


There have been 
discussions in the 
press as to whet- 
her the heroic ach- 
ievements recogni 
zed by humanity 
were prompted 
The question has 
whether the deeds 


we are attached by the heart to the spiri- 
tual threads, we almost fly over perilous 
abysses. 

Whether we term it enthusiasm, or 
spiritual upliftment, or perfection in the 
quality of movement and thought, or a 
high solemnity in all our feelings, there 
is no differehce in definitions. For him 
who does not understand solemnity in 
love, and the exaltation of quality, all 
other definitions are like stones rolling in 


of the shepherdess Jeanne D'Arc and the 
fact that she set herself to the thoughts 
of the salvation of an entire nation, was 
impelled by egotism; this question could 
occur only to the minds of those who are 
themselves essentially self-centred. In 
their opinion, not only the achievements, 
but also the deeds of daily philanthropy 
are of courfe called forth only by various 
degrees of egotism and self-interest. 

Such is the canon of the heartless who, 
judging only by their own nature, jsup- 
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pose that each good act is performed 
^ithei* for a self-interest or for some other 
material personal benefit, forgetful that 
these earthly flowers endure but a single 
day, like the brilliant blossoms of certain 
cactus which gives a flower but once in 
its lifetime. Convicting everything as 
bein^ self-interested, those who are in- 
herently self-interested themselves begin 
also to assault Culture. They say “these 
sanctimonious paths are inaccessible to 
us ”, as if the functions of Culture de- 
manded some superhuman achievements. 

Those who disparage, always consign 
the reality, which they hate, to the clouds 
of inaccessibility, in order thus to be rid 
of it more easily. With pleasure they 
promote boxing matches, bull fights and 
contests for speed records. They will 
bring forward the crudest physical mani- 
festations, in order to erase at least par- 
tially everything subtly creative. They 
are ready to resign the Temple into the 
hands of the money-lenders, confident 
that, in line with the era in which we 
live there will be none to expel them from 
the Sanctuary, and to sustain that by 
which the human spirit exists. 

Happily, the paths to perfection and 
the highest quality are in their essence 
outside of the hands of the money-lenders. 
The minority thinks of quality. The 
young heart can think of quality as long 
as it remains unsullied ; no matter along 
what byways humanity wanders, the 
process of the enhancing of quality pro- 
ceeds notwithstanding. Because heroism 
inhabits the heart of a refined spirit. The 
accumulations of refinement are beyond 
the recorded laws. 

But let us not enter into ^the spheres 
that are inexpressible. Now one must 
reiterate precisely about the concrete con- 
cept of quality in all actions and in every 
day^productiveness. Those who do not 


strive to quality had better not speak of 
Culture. Culture is not modish, not a 
fashionable conception. 

It is the deepest basis of life attached 
by the most sensitive silvery threads to 
the Hierarchy ,of Evolution. Hence, 
those who have realized the striving to 
quality are not afraid of derision and they 
repeat the words of the Apostle — “when 
you think us dead, we are nevertheless 
alive“. And not only alive, but each one 
striving to Culture or, in other words, to 
quality, finds within himself an inexha- 
ustible source of strength and opposition 
to everything wrathful and destructive. 
He can repeat the wise saying, “blessed 
be the obstacles; through them we grow”. 
For him each manifestation of an abstacle 
is a possibility of elevating the quality. 

Through what else then will be con- 
quered the coarsest forms, if not in the 
radiation of the spirit which is reflected 
in the quality of each action, each day, 
each thought. Thus, striving to the 
highest forms of civilization, daring to 
think even about Culture, let us not for- 
get that the vitality of striving is created 
out of the high quality of all action. Our 
responsibility for Culture lies not in 
dreams but is manifested in life. And 
this responsibility verily extends not only 
to dreams beyond the clouds of some rare 
festive days, but must be imprinted in 
every-day life. Quality, beauty, solem- 
nity in love in all its impetuosity and 
limitlessness, were the unbreakable 
wings of spirit. Quality, quality, quality, 
in everything and everywhqj:e ! 

Of course there will also be found dark 
elementals who will hiss at everything 
spiritual and beautiful. “To hell with 
Culture, cash above all The sad fate 
of such depraved men is pot enviable. 
Happily, “Light conquers darkness*” 

But, what hearty expressions of salu- 
tation one can send those who disinteres- 
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tedly and-self-sacrificingly fight for Cul- 
ture! How, then to greet those who 
through their noble battle help the State 
to inscribe unforgettable pages of the 
best achievements. For this battle, as a 
battle with the densest darkness, is un- 
usually diflScult but at the same time it is 
that true achievement, which will remain 
imprinted for ages and which represents 
the best guiding milestones for the young 
generation. 


A noble battle creates also the inex- 
haustibility of strength and cultivates 
that radiant enthusiasm with which the 
eyes glow and the human heart resounds. 
In the name of the depthless Beauty of 
the human heart, let us gather and be- 
come strong in the luminous victory of 
Culture. 

Vrusvati, Himalayas. 193 H. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE BUDDHIST 

By W. A de Silva, M. S. C. 


The Buddhist was started in 
December, 1888 as the English supple- 
ment of the Sarasavisandaresa, and was 
issued regularly every week for seven 
years punctually each Friday printed on 
high class paper and set in very good 
type. It was equal in its get-up to any 
well established weekly Keview published 
in England. It consisted of eight pages 
crown quarto and has recorded in its 
pages the early history of Buddhist acti- 
vities in Ceylon in addition to contri- 
butions on Buddhism written by well 
known scholars of the time. In July 
1888 a specimen number of The Buddhist 
was issued on the Bsala full moon day 
and was well received, and the Colombo 
Buddhist Theosophical Society decided 
to make it a permanent feature of their 
weekly publication Sarasavisaudaresa, 
There were a number of enthusiastic 
workers. The paper in its first year was 
edited by C., W. Leadbeater and he had 
many willing helpers in its production. 
Rev. Dhammapala Bhikkhu who at the 
time had devoted his life to the promo- 
tion of Buddhist activities with his 
youthful enthusiasm vvorked very hard 
to make the new venture the success it 
was. Among the'editors during the first 
seven years we find several names. 


Leadbeater founded and edited the paper 
during its first year. Mr. D. C. Pedris 
edited it for a few months. L. C. Wijeya- 
singhe Mudliyar’s name appears as its 
editor for some months. From about 
the second half of the second year A. E. 
Bultjens became its editor, and he 
continued it for the next six years. Col. 
H. S. Olcott contributed a characteristic 
article to the first number of the new 
paper, it is worth reproducing today as 
an indication of the efforts and aspiration 
of Ceylon Buddhists forty five years ago. 
We give here a few passages from this 
interesting paper. (We have reproduced 
it elsewhere —Eds. ) 

In issuing the first number of this 
Journal the designs of its founders should 
be very clearly understood. It appears 
not to create a want but to meet one 

which they believe to exist already ” 

The Buddhist is intended to serve as a 
channel for reaching these English — 
knowing inquirers; and the best endea- 
vours of its founders and conductors will 
be made to present the salient points of 
Buddhism its moralities and current 
news of its spread in different countries. 

So my Buddhist brothers of Ceylon 

should take heart and by their devotion 
to their religion and correct conduct, en- 
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courage our friends in foreign countries 
to loJ)k upon our beautiful Island as the 
home of the purest form of the Dharma 
as taught by the TATHAGATO, and of 
the most consistent people who profess to 
take it as their guide.” 

The Buddhist during these seven years 
fulfilled the object of its founders even 
to a*greater extent than they hoped for. 
Among the contributors to its pages were 
many well known scholars of Europe. 
All the local talent rallied round the 
publication and we have translations 
from the Buddhist texts and commen- 
taries and original articles on various 
aspects of Buddhist thought from their 
pens. Buddhist news from abroad have 
been regularly and faithfully chronicled. 
Sir Edwin Arnold was a frequent contri- 
butor to The Buddhist. In its first 
volume is a reprint of an article written 
by Prof. Rhys Davids to the Spectator 
(London) in reply to a savage attack on 
the Buddhist religion. In the couise of 
this letter Prof Rhys Davids says: — 

I may ask to be allowed to enter a humble pro- 
test against the writer^s sweeping condemnation and 
to suggest that there is a very great deal to be said 
on the other side. No doubt the European with his 
railways and his tall hats and his hundred ton guns 
and his exhibitions with their hideous pyramids of 
gold will look down with much contempt on 


the wisdom of the East. The Gospel of getting on 
(in this world and the next) will suit him better for 
same time to come. But he should at least make 
sure of his facts. . .. 

“Has the writer ever read any Buddhist poetry ? 
Has he ever looked at the wondrous remains of 
Buddhist art in India? Would we be surprised to 
learn that the history of the Buddhist Order has its 
St. Augustine and its St. Francis; its Thomas a’ 
Kempis, its Baronius and its Bernard of Clugny ; and 
that the history of Buddhist peoples has its wise 
rulers and mighty heroes? Because the blind man 
with much boldness proclaims that there is nothing 
lovely; should those who seek for beauty cease to 
look ? ’ ’ 

The publication of The Buddhist ceased 
for some time after its seventh year and 
was revived again as a weekly edited 
by W. A. de Silva, and later as a monthly 
magazine it was handed over to the 
Young Men’s Buddhist Association and 
was edited by Sir D. B. Jayatilaka. After 
another period of cessation, the new 
series under the editorship of Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka and Mr. P. P. Siriwardhana 
is well on its way and is showing a 
vigour and activity that augurs well for 
its future progress. The need for ” an 
English organ of the Church of Bud- 
dhism” *‘forthe revival and strengthening 
of the Buddhist religion in this country 
and its spread in other lands” is as great 
today as it was in 1888 when The Bud-^ 
dhist was founded. 


BUDDHISM OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 

By Kalidas Nag, Editor, India And The World* 


Books on Buddhism in Asiatic as well 
as non- Asiatic languages are innumerable 
and even to-day when religion seems to 
be in the discount, the study of Buddhism 
is ever extending its jurisdiction through 
agencies, religious as well as secular Of 
the Western countries, England, France, 
Germany and Italy are well known 
champions of Buddhistic st&dies in the 
academic circles; and Russia, which pro- 
duced some of the finest Buddhistic 
scbolars like Minayeff, Serge d’OIdenburg 


and Tscherbatsky in pre-Soviet days, is 
reported to organise an intensive study 
of Buddhism right now when Soviet 
Russia is on the verge of* officially re- 
nouncing all religions. Two great 
principles combined to strengthen the 
claims of Buddhism and endear the ‘"En- 
lightened One”, Lord Buddha, to modern 
humanity : an ajpsolute reliance on indivi- 
dual initiative in solving the problems of 
life and a supreme charity and good-will 
to all beings. So it is easy for us to 
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understaad why Buddhism holds such a 
noble record in the past as well as such a 
sublime prospect of human fellowship in 
the future. India is proud of her great 
son who is coming back to his own slowly 
but surely across the darkness of cen- 
turies ; and in dedicating ^this number of 
our review to the Buddha, we simply 
record the gratitude of innumerable men 
and women of India, of Ceylon and 
Burma, Siam and Cambodia, China and 
Japan as well as of ever so many big and 
small organisations of the East and the 
West who combine in a common respect 
and homage to that supreme incarnation 
of human Compassion. He ever urges 
India to raise herself from the degrada- 
tion of the present to the lofty plane of 
spiritual Greater India through the path 
of universal well-being. 

The history of the revival of interest 
in Buddhism is a fascinating chapter of 
collaboration between the East and the 
West A little over a century ago, Hodg- 
son brought from Nepal a rich collection 
of MSS. portions of which were utilised 
by the great French Sanskritist, Eugene 
Biirnouf who brought out (1844) the first 
systematic history of Buddhism in an 
European language. And within 100 years 
from those preliminary investigations we 
find generations of archaeologists, scholars 
and philosophers collaborating with one 
another, directly or indirectly, in develop- 
ing a veritable new science of Buddhalogy. 
It is a happy coincidence indeed that the 
Nepal Darbar, ever renowned for its en- 
lightened tolerance and respect for Hindu 
culture, has taken up the noble task of 
excavating Lumbini-Gardens, the birth 
place of Lord Buddha. The late Maha- 
raja, H. H. Sir Bhim Shamsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, kindly ordered a thorough 
exploration, in 1930, of the site, as well 
for the provision of a rest-house for 
visitors. The present ruler, H. H Maha- 
raja Yuddba Shamsher Jung Bahadur 
Rana, in the course of his inaugural address 
delivered on 16th October, 1932 assured 
of his wbole-heartefd support to the ex- 
ploration and conservation work with 


these sympathetic words : “Both as a 
Hindu stronghold and a seat of Buddpism 
the ancient shrines and sites in the 
country are many and command venera- 
tion of the faithfuls and archaeologists 
alike from far and near. These demand 
our attention to preserve the traditional 
culture”. Within a year, valuable relics, 
Buddhistic sculptures and other objects 
were discovered by Mr. Gokalchand Nog- 
ratha, Officer-in-Oharge, who is working 
under the close and careful supervision 
of the enlightened Prince, General Kaiser 
Shamsher Jung Bahadur Rana, who 
amidst his multifarious official duties, 
maintain his keen interest in Buddhism 
and in Indology Let us hope that Bud- 
dhistic research and studies will gain a 
new impetus now from the Darbar of 
Nepal Two of the leading Muhammadan 
states of India have also generously sub- 
sidised the conservation and publication 
works with regard to Buddhism ; the 
Bhopal state may legitimately be proud 
of the splendid conservation work in con- 
nection with the historic stupa of Sanchi, 
and His Exalted Highness, The Ni:^am 
of Hyderabad, has not only made the 
most munificent grants for the restoration 
of the historic Rock-Cut Temples of 
Ajanta and Ellora in his dominion but 
also for the publication of the priceless 
Buddhistic frescos of Ajanta for which 
the entire scholarly world will be grate- 
ful. 

Ever since the days of Alexander Cun- 
ningham, the Archaeological Department 
of India is attentive to the pressing 
demands of Buddhist antiquities and Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the first 
Indian Director General of Archaeology, 
recently presented to the Buddhist con- 
gregation in the historic city of Sarnatb, 
under the Maha-Bodhi Society, well 
authenticated relics of the Sakya Sage, 
Gautama Buddha, discovered in the Chir 
Tope at Taxila and in a stupa at Nagar- 
junikonda in the Guntur District. 

Indians specially should be grateful to 
one of their noble cousins from Ceylon, 
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Venerable Sri Devamitta Dhammapala 
whojafter 40 years of heroic struggle with 
material and psychological difficulties 
finally triumphed over all trials and vin- 
dicated the claim of Buddhism upon the 
loyalty of his contemporaries. Beginning 
his career as Anagarika (the Homeless) 
Dharmapala, coming from one of the 
richest families of Colombo, settled down 
in C&lcutta in January, 1891, a cheerful 
and voluntary exile, determined to develop 
centres of Buddhism in this land of Bud- 
dha. The Maha-Bodhi Society was esta- 
blished by him in May, 1892 and just on 
the completion of the 40th year of un- 
interrupted service, he was ordained into 
the High Order of Bhikkhus as Sri 
Devamitta Dhammapala on the 16th 
January, 1933. It was in the holy Sarnath 
that the Lord Buddha turned for the first 
time the Wheel of The Law, proclaiming 
his universal religion over 25 centuries ago, 
and it was here that our revered Dharma- 
pala had his ordination, attended by 11 
Nayaka Theras and 4 Bhikkhus from 
Ceylon. Whi le we remember with gratitude 
the incalculable services rendered to us by 
Kev Dhammapala, we wish that all those 
who revere Lord Buddha and his revelation 
would come forw^ard to support the pro- 
gramme of the Maha-Bodhi Society and 
especially that of the foundation of an 
International Buddhist Institute at Sai- 
nath, the meeting place of pilgrims of 
different lands and different ages. 

Lastly, we beg to draw the attention 
of the public to the forthcoming cession 
of the All-World Buddhist Congress 
which would hold its session in Colombo 
during the last week of December this year. 
The provisional agenda of the Congress is 
quoted below from The Buddhist^ Colombo: 
(1) The compilation of a Buddhist Bible, 
stating the doctrine in a condensed form 
applicable to all Buddhists, irrespective of 
its various schools and sects ; (2) The 
survey of the progress of Buddhistic 
thought made in all countries and the 
plan for popularising the creed every 
where, especially where it is stagnant or 
is fcrgotten or superseded by other reli- 


gions ; (3) The establishment of a closer 
upion between all Buddhistic countries, 
societies, sects and schools with a view to 
eliminate their conflicts as far as possible; 
(4) The wider dissemination of Buddhist 
thought by means of books, periodicals, 
lectures, cinemk shows and other similar 
means in all countries ; (5) Missionary 
work, and the establishment of fresh mis- 
sionary centres and their guidance by a 
central body ; (6) The education of Bud- 
dhist communities, scholars and students, 
and facilities for research and advanced 
studies in ^he history, philosophy and 
tenets of Buddhism ; (8) The provision 
for the establishment of Buddhist libraries 
and museums and picture galleries, des- 
criptive or illustrative of Buddhist art; 
(9) The better control of Buddhist endow- 
ments and religions foundations; (10) 
Such other matters as the Assembly 
gathered may agree to bring forward.'' 
We endorse whole-heartedly the pro- 
gramme of the Congress and appeal to all 
India ns and especially to our brothers and 
sisters of Burma and Siam, Java and 
Cambodia, China and Japan — to attend 
the Congress or to send some concrete 
token of their spiritual collaboration. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, during his last tour 
through the Far East roused considerable 
interest in such a Congress and inspite of 
tragic interludes of violence (may it pass 
away soon !) now disturbing the lives of 
Chinese and Japanese, the responses from 
different parts of the world are quite en- 
couraging. Already Mr. Hsuing Hsi-ling, 
Ex-Premier of China has assured the 
organisers of the Congress of his whole- 
hearted sympathy and support in a recent 
letter, and a batch of Japant^se artists are, 
even now, quietly covering the walls of 
the new Vihara at Sarnath with their 
fresco-prayers. May the ^fundamental 
spiritual unity of Asia triumph once more 
over the trials and tribulations created by 
the Mara of materialism and may we all 
unite 'in our homage to the Immortal 
Being who dedicated* his whole life^ for 
the well-being of humanity ! 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF BUDDHISM 

(Reproduced from the first number of The Buddhist.) 


In issuing the first number of this 
Journal the designs of its founders should 
be very clearly understood. It appears, 
not to create a want, bu,t to meet one 
which they believe to exist already. Not 
only among the non-Sinhalese portion of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon, but also 
throughout all English-speaking countries 
there is a great awakening of interest in 
Buddhism. That beautiful epic of Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s, The Light of Asiay has 
done more, it is safe to say, than any other 
agency, of modern times to create this 
wide-spread desire. There is probably not 
a city of any size where English is known 
where the cultured class have not felt the 
charm of his mellifluous verse. He has 
succeeded with exquisite art in depicting 
the personality, the character, and the 
surroundings of the Tathagato, and in 
render ing explicit some of His most meta- 
physical discourses — such for example, 
as the Dhammachakkappavattana Butta, 
True, the ground had been prepared by 
the literary labours of Professor Max 
Muller, Burnouf, Ehys Davids, and other 
Western Orientalists ; and in a very 
marked and especial degree by the spread 
of the Theosophical Society. This latter 
fact has been strikingly shown in the re- 
cent article of M. Eugene Burnouf of 
Paris, the illustrious writer of Buddhism. 

A still further and perhaps more striking 
evidence is furnished by the multiplication 
of editions oJE the Buddhist QatechisjUy 
already published in fourteen languages, 
and now passing through the press at 
Stockholm in the Swedish tongue, making 
the fifteenth. Upon my recent voyage 
from Europe to Bombay I was specially 
invited to lecture upon Buddhism to the 
passengers, numbering over four hundred 
and including all the Judges of the High 
Court at Calcutta, several English peers 
and peeresses, and many Indian oflScials 


of high rank. The Buddhists of Ceylon 
will do well to bear these facts in mind 
when they are taunted and insulted for 
their religion by local adversaries. The 
Buddhist is intended to serve as a chan- 
nel for reaching these English-knowing 
enquirers ; and the best endeavours of its 
founders and conductors will be made to 
present the salient points of Buddhism, 
its moralities, and current news of its 
spread in different countries. It is already 
known in Ceylon that I am expecting to 
go in January to Japan to render such’ 
help as I can give to our co-religionists, 
who find themselves in much the same 
difficulties as were the Sinhalese Bud- 
dhists in 1880, whem Madam Blavatsky 
and I first visited the Island. Prom this 
visit there is likely to result a close and 
brotherly relationship between the Bud- 
dhists of the two countries. It has Jong 
been my dream to bring about such 
international Buddhistic intimacies be- 
tween all peoples of our faith. Colombo 
is already in loving intercourse wifch its 
co-religionists in the Chittagong hill- 
districts, and to some extent with Burma. 
His Royal Highness Prince Chandradhat 
Chudhathar of Siam published his views 
in the Theosophist for November ; this I 
hope may be followed by a closer friend- 
ship between the Siamese Royal House 
and the poor Buddhists of Ceylon, who 
so badly need such sympathy and en- 
couragement From Cambodia I have 
not heard, but I should not be surprised 
to receive encouraging news from China. 

So my Buddhist brothers of Ceylon 
should fcake heart, and by their devotion 
to their religion and correct conduct en- 
courage our friends in foreign countries 
to look upon our beautiful Island as the 
home of the purest form of the Dhabma 
as taught by, the Tathagato, and of the 
most consistent people who profess to 
take it as their guide. 

H. S OLCOTT, 

President of the Theosophical Society* 
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THE Y. M. B. A. IN 1901 

By C* Jinarajadasa 


My connection with Ceylon, the land 
of my birth, is really slight, since all my 
life’s work has been done outside the 
Island. Yet undoubtedly it was a piece 
of good Earma that I was born in a Bud- 
dhiat family, and not here on the main- 
land of India in a Hindu family For 
being a Buddhist has enabled me to be 
free of various mental encumbrances 
which act like chains on the mind of the 
ordinary young Hindu, unless of course 
he has suflScient character to break away 
from them and take a stand against 
orthodoxy . 

On my return to Ceylon after eleven 
years’ residence in England, naturally 
my mentality was moulded by the edu- 
cation which I had received. As I had 
studied Sanskrit for four years under 
Professor E. B. Cowell, I had what 
might be called the ‘‘critical apparatus” 
of the Oriental scholar. Since I am 
profoundly attached to the personality 
of the Lord Buddha, my desire was to 
understand His teaching, and if possible 
discover what was His original teaching. 
For it is obvious that the teaching as 
found today in the Pitakas is far too un- 
natural in expression to have been the 
actual words of a living Teacher addres- 
sing an audience. I was familiar with 
the value of the work that had been done 
by Christian scholars regarding the 
^‘Higher Criticism” of Christianity, and 
therefore I desired to do something of 
the bind for Buddhism. Though my 
knowledge of Sanskrit was fairly ad- 
vanced, that of P^li was slight. But 
anyone who knows Sanskrit well and the 
Prakrit dialects can get info PUlli in a 
few hours. 

It was my desire to begin such a kind 
of ^ork as Mrs. Bhys Davids is doing 


today, and it promptly got me into hot 
water with my Buddhist friends. I 
began reading some Pali with the late 
Mahagoda Nanissara Thero. I edited 
the magazine “The Buddhist” for about 
a year, and started a series of articles 
called “The Higher Criticism of Bud- 
dhism”. The result was that, after the 
second article, Mr. H. Dharmapala, as he 
then was, called a public meeting at 
Maligakanda, with the High Priest 
Sumangala m the chair, to denounce the 
heresies which were being started by me. 
The only element of humour in the 
situation was that a Committee was 
appointed to go further into my misdeeds, 
and I myself the culprit was appointed a 
member of it. Fortunately for me, the 
difficult situation was solved when I 
received an invitation from Theosophical 
friends in Italy to come and work in 
Theosophical fields in that country. 
Since that time I have not been in 
Ceylon except for a few days at a time. 

During my year and a half in Ceylon, 
there was very little enthusiasm and no- 
thing like the present Buddhist awake- 
ning of today. The Y. M. B. A. was a 
very sleepy affair, few attended its 
meetings, and hardly a person would 
help. Sir D. B. Jayatilaka was an ex- 
ception. I am delighted to see the 
change that has taken place. 

Speaking frankly to the young gene- 
ration, who are doing much work today, 

I would like to mention one profound 
cause for my dissatisfaction when I tripd 
to do something for Buddhism and for 
Ceylon. It is the complete mental sepa* 
ration which ei^sts between* Ceylon and 
the great tradition of India. Anyone who 
has had even a glimpke into Hindu tradi- 
tions knows at once that all that is of 
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real sigoificaace in Sinhalese civil iaation 
is closely linked to Hindu civilization, if 
not fully derived from it. All the more it 
struck me as following the policy of the 
ostrich to make no attempt to understand 
whence comes the real vitality of the 
Sinhalese people Yet nobody seemed 
to be interested in the great tradition of 
India. All those who considered them* 
selves intelligent Buddhists — particularly 
the leading priests— never seemed to 
realize that it was scarcely possible to 
understand any Buddhist philosophical 
term without a thorough knowledge of 
the Hindu philosophies of the time of 
the Lord Buddha. There was very 
little of any really national feeling, such 
as there is today. To me it still lacks 
the true vitality of Nationalism, such as 
we have hereon the mainland. Speaking 
for myself, I get the best of Buddhist 
traditions, not through the tradition of 
Ceylon, but through the great tradition 
of the religious movements which have 
characterized India from the time of the 
Lord Buddha, and long before. 

[The Y. M. B. A. the first Buddhist 
institution of the kind in Ceylon, was 


started in 1898. In 1901 it was just three 
years old. It could hardly be described: “as 
a very sleepy affair” either then or at any 
other period of its existence. True 
enough then and for may years after- 
wards, its membership was small and 
its resources very limited. But thanks 
to the untiring efforts of some of the 
original members — most of whom , are 
no more with us — it continued to grow 
from year to year, and now occupies a 
prominent place among Buddhist Asso- 
ciations in the Island. 

As regards our valued correspondent’s 
efforts at “Higher Criticism of Bud- 
dhism” thirty years ago, it was, we 
venture to suggest, rather fortunate that 
they were nipped in the bud as described 
of him. It is inconceivable how a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, even much more exten- 
sive than is prescribed for the B. A. 
examination of an English University 
can qualify one for a task which must 
necessarily presuppose a wide and 
deep knowledge of the Tripitaka and the 
commentaries which can only be acquired 
by almost a life-long study We must 
also add that it was more than fortunate 
that he was not allowed to anticipate the 
mental aberrations of the author of “The 
Gotama, the man” — Edd» \ 


METTA SUTTA: THE DISCOURSE ON LOVE 

(TramJaied .specially fay Tke Buddhist by l‘anilii Jf. Nanddbam. Beud/res. 


Introduction: — 

[Buddha was living in Savatthi. It was 
the eve of Vassana or the rainy season. 
Many thousands of Bhikkhus came to 
the Buddha from various kingdoms and 
besought Hini to give them Subjects for 
meditation. The Buddha accordingly 
gave them subjects that agreed with 
th^ir tendencies and stages of develop- 
ment. 

They wer^ five hun4red Bhikkhus 
who, taking their Subjects of meditation, 
reached a shady, beautiful spot in the 
Himalayas. The inhabitants of neigh- 


bouring villages treated them kindly, fed 
them and helped them to be comfortable. 
The Bhikkhus therefore decided to spend 
that Vassana in that very forest which 
was so attractive in all ways, 

As soon as the Bhikkhus sat down to 
meditate, they began to be disturbed by 
the forest deities who, unable to bear the 
power of their virtues and desirous of ex- 
pelling them^^frorn the forest which they 
had made their abode, appeared before 
them in various terrific and ugly shapes, 
and rent their (Bhikkhus’) ears with 
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terrific and ugly noises, and tilled the 
whole neighbourhood with intolerable 
, odours. 

The Bhikkhus returned to the Buddha 
and acquainted Him with all that had 
happened. And the Buddha understood 
that that was the exact place most suit- 
able to their need. Therefore He taught 
them the following Sutta so that they 
might go back and use it both as a pro- 
tective spell and a subject for meditation. 
The Bhikkhus went again to the forest 
and began to chant this Sutta. And the 
deities were pleased, and they helped the 
Bhikkhus who thus became Arahants at 
the end of the Vassana.] 

The afletta Sutta 

He who would reach Nibbana and 
continue in that state, should act as 
follows: — 

Let him acquire the ability to realise 
the Four Noble Truths. Let him be 
straight and upright in body and mind. 
Let his talk be unblemished, his dis- 
position gentle, his manner humble, his 
heart filled with contentment, easily 
pleased. Let his vocation be light and 
his life simple. Let the clamour of nis 
senses cease. Let him be resourceful. 
Let him avoid all improprieties of speech 
and conduct. Let him not be attached 
to families. Let him not do anything, 
however trivial, which the wise would 
censure. . 

[Thus should he meditate : | 

May all beings be happy, free from 
fear and peaceful in mind ! Those that 
have desires and those that are desireless, 
long beings and short beings, huge, 
middle-sized, dwarfish, tiny, fat, visible 
and invisible beings, beings near and 
remote, all those that are aryi yet to be — 
May all these be happy ! May there be 
no deceit, no scorn, no intention to cause 
suffering whether by thought or word or 
de»d, anywhere! 


As a mother protects her only son 
even at the cost of her life, (as her love 
is limitless) so let his love for all be 
boundless. And let him spread his 
thoughts of love towards all. Let him 
fill the entire world with his infinite love. 
Let h’s mind, overcoming obstacles and 
being free from hostility and hatred, 
spread its boundless love through the 
upper, middle and lower worlds. Let 
him fix these thoughts of love in his 
mind and let him thus meditate, all the 
time that he is awake, in whatsoever 
posture be may be, whether he is stand- 
ing, sitting, lying down or moving about. 

This kind of life is known as Brahma 
Vihara, the life of supreme excellence. 
He who lives thus, free from errors of 
understanding and judgment, established 
in saintly virtues, blessed with constant 
vision of the Noble Path, v’ctorious over 
sensual cravings, such a man will never 
be reborn. 

Conclusion : 

Such is the instruction given by the 
Buddha to those that would claim to 
follow Him, to those that would attain 
Nibbana. Surely, nobody could be a 
true Bhikkhu and nobody could attain 
Nibbtoa without carrying out in daily 
life these instructions enjoined by the 
Enlightened One. It is not enough that 
one says as often as possible : ‘‘May all 
beings be happy ! ” There should be 
perfect accordance between the word of 
the mouth and the inner life. It is not 
enough that the heart is free from feel- 
ings of hatred and enmity. It should be 
filled with the positive feeling of love, 
and that love should be boundless and 
universal, It should extend to all, fill 
and innadate this world and all other 
worlds. Judged by this standard, how 
many among us are qualified to reach 
Nibbana, to be considered as followers of 
the Buddha, to^be regarded ^as Bhikkhus? 
Let each one question himself : ** Do I 

hate any one, do I entertain the slightest 
IWeeling towards any one ? ” 
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RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

By S. Haidar, P. C S. (Retired.) 


The colour sense in man is closely con- 
nected with the perception of discrimi- 
nation — bheda jnan (diflferentiation). Ob- 
servation shows that it is completely ab- 
sent in infancy and that it manifests it- 
self progressively and with more and 
more intensity as the child advances to 
adolescence and on to manhood. A 
white child will cordially associate in 
terms of perfect equality with a negro 
child whithout the slightest manifestation 
of difference. But the adult white man 
will refuse to recognize the negro child 
as a human offspring and will call it by a 
different name. To the white man a 
negro child is only a piccaninny. A 
retired British member of the Indian 
Civil Service wrote in the Spectator 
(March 3, 1931) : I am quite sure that 

my children, who stayed in India much 
longer than is usual, never felt any dis- 
like of their coloured attendants. Quite 
the contrary: they preferred them gene- 
rally to any English nurse we had/' 
This fact is a striking contradiction of 
the sin innate theory of the Hebrew 
exegesis. That theory indeed puts a slur 
upon the goodness of God as man’s 
Maker. No, the child does not come 
into the world burdened with evil pro- 
pensities, but he comes with a pure heart, 
uncontaminated by sin. Evil comes to 
him form his surroundings, as he grows 
up in the midst of men who are steeped 
in ignorance/ That great poet of Nature, 
Wordsworth has expressed an Oriental 
Aryan idea in his charming phrase/ 
‘^Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” 
Another English poet has said : 

One human sound the devif hateth 

One music wholly undefiled ; 

One rapture that with goodness mateth, 

The laughter of a little child. 


The same subject has been thus gra- 
phically described by Robert Ingersoll : 

Strike with hand of fire, O weird musician, thy 
harp strung with Apollo's golden hair; fill the 
vast cathedral aisles with symphonies sweet and 
dim, deft toucher of the organ keys; blow, b^jgler, 
blow until thy silver notes do touch and kiss the 
moonlit waves, and charm the lovers wandering 
mid the vine-clad hills. But know your sweetest 
strains aie discords all compared with childhood's 
happy laugh, the laugh that fills the eyes with 
light and every heart with joy. 

The spirit of discrimination is the pro- 
duct of wrong education. In the Western 
countries people are taught by their reli- 
gion that man is essentially vicious, and 
that he is a congenital sinner. They are 
taught that only the elect — the believers 
in a particular dogma of salvation — can 
escape the doom of eternal torment in 
hell. The elect thus occupy a privileged 
position. They follow the teachings of a 
book which tells how God made himself 
the patron and benefactor of a chosen 
race of men; how, under the curse of 
Noah, a special favourite of God, the 
people of Africa were made the helots of 
the white races; how, Jesus the Redeemer 
restricted salvation to the Jews. (” Sal- 
vation is of the Jews” — John iv, 22). 
The Dutch in South Africa are a strictly 
religious people. They have forcibly 
appropriated the territories of the native 
Africans who are the children of Ham. 
Their first law is: ”There shall be no 
equality between black and white, either 
in Church or State.” Of the Dutch in 
South Africa the Rev. C. F. Andrews 
has said: ”The colour prejudice goes 
very deep indeed, when really good and 
kindly peopl^^ justify it on the ground of 
their most cherished religious beliefs,” 
Mr. W. F. Bailey, F. R. G. S\ stated in 
the Ninteenth Century for Februsiry,. 
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1906, that there are in South Africa 
raarCy white men who boldly deny that 
the black man is any more a human 
being than a baboon, and that he has fre- 
quently heard his own fellow countrymen 
there speak of *‘human beings and 
Kaffirs. An Anglican clergyman of 
Lamourya Nyeri very properly drew the 
attention of the British Colonial Office, 
a few years ago, to the following injun- 
ctions of St. Paul the Apostle lest the 
authorities should take steps to recognise 
the claims of the heathen and infidel 
Indian settlers in Kenya to a position of 
equality with the white settlers: “Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers: for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness ? And 
what communion hath light with dark- 
ness ? And what concord hath Christ 
with Belial ? Or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel ?” (2 Cor. vi). 

A noble-minded Governor of Madras 
(our present Viceroy, Lord Willingdon) 
speaking in September 1923, at the prize 
distribution of an Anglo-Indian school at 
Gonoor, said : 

My young friends, as this is the last occasion 
which 1 shall have the opportunity of speaking to 
you in my official position, 1 want to ask you in 
the first place to remember one thing very parti- 
cularly, for many of you may find your life’s work 
in India or some Eastern part of the Empire, 
that it is not the colour of man that makes a man, 
but it is the character that is inside a man, what- 
ever his colour, that counts. I wish to emphasise 
this for after many years' experience in this 
country as head of the administration I can say 


with some confidence that if all my feUow country^ 
men had realised this in past years and had been 
less intolerant on colour question, many of the 
troubles and difficulties which have assailed the 
administrators would never have arisen at all. 

The superiority complex is bred in the 
white man’s bone and marrow. It is 
imbibed by him with his mother’s milk. 
He absorbs it from his religious teaching 
and from the mass of literature which is 
built up on the Word of God. Hatred 
is the necessary outcome of social discri- 
mination What is true of the West is 
also true of the East. The elimination 
of that sen^.e of discrimination is the 
highest aim of the Geeta; but the Brah- 
mans have made it their practice to 
accentuate such discrimination from 
motives of self-interest. They have re- 
jected the noble teaching of their own 
Lord Buddha, who taught: “NEVER 
THROUGH HATE CAN HATREDS 
CEASE; LOVE ONLY ENDS THEM 
EVERMORE.” 

The inevitable law of Karma will over- 
take Hindu orthodoxy. There is no 
power on earth or in heaven to save it 
from the consequences of its wickedness. 
Writing in Young India in September 
1921 Mr. Gandhi stated in no uncertain 
terms: “There can be no Swaraj without 
the removal of the curse (of Untouch- 
ability) from our midst.” He also said: 
“Our being treated as social lepers in 
practically the whole world is due to our 
having treated a fifth of our own race as 
such.” 


CULTURAL WORK OF ROERICH INSTITUTIONS: 

A WORLD FORCE 

(By A Sinhalese who visited the Himalayan Roerich Institute) 


During the present time of difficulties 
and depression, one must rejoice at every 
affirmation of Culture. In tbe last issue 
of The Buddhist was published the presi- 
dential address of Prof, de Roerich to the 
Wdrld League of Culture, in which this 


Leader sends out the following impera- 
tive call : “ Culture is reverence of 

Light. Culture is Love of Humanity. 
Culture is fragrance, the Unity of Life 

and Beauty Curture is the moving 

power ”. No doubt from this inexhaus- 
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tible source Prof, de Roerich draws his 
6ver increasing constructive ideas and 
their application in life. Besides the 
activities of the Roerich Museum, the 
Master Institute of United Arts, the 
Roerich Museum Press and the Inter- 
national Art Center — all in America — as 
well as the Roerich Peace Pact Union in 
Bruges, Paris and New- York, it is inte- 
resting to describe the latest news about 
the activities of two other of this remark- 
able ring of Institutions : of the Urusvati 
Himalayan Research Institute and of the 
Roerich Society. 

The Urusvati Institute situated in the 
Himalayas conducts original scientific 
work in the fields of medical research, 
philology, archaeology, ethnography etc. 
The medical research embraces healing 
plant research on ancient Ayurvedic and 
Tibetan lines. A biochemical research 
laboratory is under equipment for this 
purpose, to investigate the pharmacog- 
nostical properties of high altitude plants 
in their living state. A special depart- 
ment for cancer research is also on the 
programme. The philological depart- 
ment has just completed the publication 
of the first volume of the Series Tibetica 
on the Tibetan Dialect of I^ahul, by the 
Director Dr. Georges de Roerich who, in 
the last issue of the Institute’s Journal, 
also began a most significant treatise 
on the study of the Kalachakra. Again, 
a monumental work in preparation is 
the Tibetan-English Dictionary, also 
compiled by Dr G. de Roerich in colla- 
boration with a member of the Institute’s 
staff. Lama Lobzang Mingyur Dorje. 
X'his new dictionary has long been a 
great desideratum and will include besides 
the material found in the already exis- 
ting Tibetan Dictionaries, the rich 
material found in numerous lexicographi- 
cab works issued in Tibet, China and 


Mongolia up till now unexplored by 
Western Science. Besides Sanscrit j^qui- 
valents, loan words, etc. there will be 
added a vast new material published for 
the first time. The Institute further 
publishes its annual Journal, the latest 
volume of which is just to hand. 
It shall’ be reviewed in some later 
issue. We would however mention ‘here 
from its contents, the following highly 
interesting articles: An Account of the 
Journey to the Gangotri Glaciers by Prof. 
Shiv Ram Kashyap of Punjab Univer- 
sity, The Cosmic Ray Expedition to 
South Eastern Ladakh by Prof. Benade, 
Lahore, The PrajnapSramitSihrdayasutra 
as an Inscription by Prof. Mironov, 
Tunis. The Journal is headed by a 
substantial dedicatory article of the 
Director to Dr. Sven Hedin. The whole 
appearance of the Journal and its illus- 
trations printed in Calcutta, are of excel- 
lent make-up Thus in the remote 
Himalayas, the mother of all great 
teachings and sages, a great humani- 
tarian work is being conducted, which 
will bring benefit for many generations 
to come. 

In the same place in the Himalayas is 
also situated the Himalayan Roerich 
Society, which has recently published a 
beautiful coloured postcard reproduction 
of a portrait of Prof, de Roerich, painted 
by his son Mr. S. Roerich. This Society 
forms one of the 67 branches of the 
parental Roerich Society in New-York. 
** Buddhism in England ” recently in an 
appreciative editorial note called these 
Societies ubiquitous, and truly this de- 
finition is fully justified as they are now 
already situated in over twenty countries. 
These Societies came into being quite 
naturally as a result of the profound ad- 
miration impelled by the writings and 
paintings of Prof, de Roerich. TJhey 
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have found the new revelation of life 
emlJodied in the beauty of colour and in 
the creative conception corresponding, as 
does nothing else in art and literature 
to-day, to the highest cultural aspir- 
tations. Hence arose the desire to 
spread the wisdom and influence of 
Roerich’s art and philosophy to the many 
countries which are eager for the Master’s 
great pan-human message. In 1932 
alone, in New-York only, the Roerich 
Society gave 360 cultural events which 
included a diversity of subjects covering 
Art, Literature, Music, Science, Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Psychology, Drama, 
Opera and Folk Song Recitals, National 
Dances and Evenings, Travelogues, etc. 
Besides the French, British, German, 
twelve South-American, Yugoslavian, 
Latvian, Finnish, Scandinavian Societies 
and Associations of St. Francis, Maha- 
Bodhi, Shakespeare, Spinoza, Origenes, 
such large organizations like the Academy 
of Creative Arts and Institute for Ad- 
vanced Adult Education have joined the 
same programme. Lately there have been 
formed such varied bodies as the Polish 
Institute, Japanese Roerich Society, 
Chinese Roerich Society, the Washington 
Roerich Society, Bulgarian Roerich 
Society, San-Francisco Roerich Society, 
Siberian Roerich Society, Irish Foun- 
dation, Esthonian Roerich Societies, and 


others. Whosoever has participated in 
the lectures on the Himalayas, or on a 
Spinoza tri-centennial celebration or at 
the Pan-American Women’s Me(.‘tings or 
at Friendship Dinners, or at the South- 
African students’ reception, knows what 
uplifting and unifying spirit prevails on 
all occasions connected with the Roerich 
Institutions. The beneficial work of the 
European Centre and French Roerich 
Association in Paris also greatly helped 
to promote the artistic, intellectual and 
spiritual understanding between peoples 
and naiions and to encourage all endea- 
vours in the cause of human progress, 
M. Paul Chabas, Vice-President of the 
French Roerich Association, has arranged 
a meeting in honour of the Roerich Peace 
Pact at the Grand Palais des Champs 
Elysees, at which the world significance 
of Roerich’s art and message was pre- 
sented. A significant event took place 
at Riverside Church in New-York, where 
the Vice-President of Roerich Society, 
Mrs. B. Kunz-Baker, arranged several 
programmes on Roerich-Tagore, Thus 
the great contemporary spirits are jointly 
affirmed on the vast cultural field. 

We heartily wish all cultural creative 
activities success and expansion, 
especially at this period of unrest 
because — concluding in Roerich’s own 
words : “ Culture is the Armour of 

Light. Culture is Salvation 


THE PASSING OF BISHOP IMMAMURA OF HAWAII. 


We much regret the death of Bishop 
Imamura, the Head of the Honpa Hong- 
wanji Mission of Hawaii, and associate 
ourselves with the sentiments expressed 
in the following obituary notice which 
appeared in the ‘‘Navayana” (Journal of 
the International Buddhist Institute of 
Hawaii), January, 2476 B,E. 

It is with the deepest regret that we 
record the death, which occurred at his 
resfflence on Fort Street, on the 21st of 


December, of our beloved leader, Yemyo 
Imamura, a pioneer Buddhist in these 
Hawaiian Islands and a man of profound 
culture and attainments. He was born on 
the 25th of May, 1867, in Sentoku 
Temple, Fukui Prefecture, Asuwagun, 
Togomura, Japan. Graduating from Keio 
University, Tokyo, December, 1894, he 
taught for four years at ^'ukui Middle 
School. In 1899, Yenjiyo Imamura came 
to Hawaii and in 1900 was appointed 
Bishop, succeeding Hoji Satomi.^ 
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Surrounding himself with a body of 
active Buddhist workers, the Bishop 
never spared himself when labouring for 
the welfare of the members, and often- 
times his advice — faithfully followed 
during critical situations — brought har- 
mony and peace out of what threatened 
to be grave disorder. Convinced of the 
Wisdom of all the Buddhas, he strove 
with all his might to do his share to bring 
about the Eeign of the Kingdom of 
Bighteousness. 

In 1920 he turned his attention to the 
spreading of the Dharma among the Occi- 
dental people living in Hawaii and in 1928 
sponsored an English Language Section. 
True to the spirit of the Buddha’s Teach- 
ing, he recognised the right of everyone 
to freedom of thought and action and he 
appreciated the truth wherever found. 
Prom this attitude of mind sprang his 
sponsorship of a branch of the non-secta- 
rian organization known as the Inter- 
national Buddhist Institute of Hawaii, 
of which he was President. 

Yemyo Imamura was respected by the 
leaders of all religions and all races in 
Honolulu and revered by the members of 
all sects of Buddhism. By his passing 
we lose a level-headed leader whose 
strength of character, sincerity and tena- 
city of purpose made Buddhism in Hawaii 
what it is to-day. 

To this writer the Bishop was an un- 
derstanding friend and a true teacher, a 

Saint Shinran of the Hawaiian Islands. 

# 

There is no room for grief, our Leader 
has passed — but his life of loving service 
will be a source of inspiration to the 
future generations. The work he pioneer- 
ed goes on. 

The Funeral op Bishop Imamura. 

East and West joined together to 
honour ^nd pay their last respects to the 


memory of our late leader at the funeral 
rites held in the Fort Street Tempfe on 
Wednesday, the 28th day of December. 

Eulogies were offered by heads of all 
religious circles and by leaders in the 
Government administration. Secretary of 
the Territory, Raymond C. Brown, re- 
presenting His Excellency Lawrence M. 
Judd, Governor of the Territory of Hawaii; 
Captain Charles Welch, representing the 
Mayor of the City and County of Honolulu. 
Acting Consul-General Ichitaro Shibata, 
representing H. I. J. M. Consulate, and 
twenty religious leaders praised the life 
work of the late Bishop and testified to 
his influence and example, not alone to 
the members of his organization, but to 
the community at large. 

The Venerable Hiseki Miyasaki of 
Lihue, Kauai, was master of ceremonies, 
and with thirty-five bhikshus of Hong- 
wanji and leaders of the Zen, Shingon, 
Nichiren and Jodo sects, led in the singing 
of the special Sutras for the occasion. 
The ceremonies and speeches lasted until 
nearly five o’clock. Then began the march 
on foot of thousands of people to the cre- 
matorium (about one mile and a half 
away). Buddhist school children stood in 
reverence with bowed heads all along the 
road as the procession made up of the 
family, the bhikshus, delegates from every 
organization connected with the temple, 
young people, middle-aged people, old 
people ; Oriental and Occidental, passed 
along School Street and up Nuuanu Street 
to the little crematorium chapel where 
the last rites were conducted. 

How transient are things mortal ! 

How restless is man’s life ! 

But Peace stands at the portal 

Of Death, and ends all strife. 

("Reprinted from Buddhism m Bngla^^iJ 
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BUDDHIST ART IN CENTRAL ASIA 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA AND CEYLON 

{From an address dolwored at the T. M. B. A. 6// Dr, Ernst Waldschmidi , Curator. 
Indian Sectum of Prussian Htate Museum, Berlin. ) 


“The most delicate and beautiful examples of 
Buddhist art all over India and C.'eylon are the old 
paintings which have become known to us, particu- 
larly^rom the Ceylonese rock cave of Sigiriya and 
from the Indian caves of A|anta,“ remarked Dr, 
Waldfchmidl prefacing his lecture. Referring to 
the frescoes of the “Ladies of Sigiriya'’ in their 
vivid colours, the lecturer e:xpressed his anxiety to 
see them when for the first time he had the oppor- 
tunity of studying them on the spot and he described 
how his lieart began to beat with excitement when 
he went up tht ladder steps leading to those world- 
famous treasures of art. He next referred to the 
wonderful creations of Indian genius, incorporated 
in the namtings of Ajanta, and recalled them to the 
memory of those present by showing them two of the 
most picturesque paintings from one of those caves- 
in which, he said, the whole magic of art wasdeve, 
loped. 

The tirsi picture projected on the screen was a 
representation ('f the Bodhisattva — the prototype of 
royal dignity as well as of intensive religious feeling 
and one of the clearest examples of artistic express- 
ion in all the world. As a counterpoise, the lec- 
turer proceeded to show the head of a lady, which 
he said, incorporated both intensity and depth of 
feeling, coupled with the grace and beauty of an 
lndi=in woman. As a German, he compared that 
picture to that of Gretchen, the chief female figure 
in Faust the greatest German poem by the cele- 
luated Goethe. Only a very great artist, a poet of 
colour and form, was able to create such paintings, 
which ranked equal to the finest pictures of Floren- 
tine Art, said the lecturer. Indian art had had 
many such artists and it would not cause surprise 
that their fame extended beyond the frontiers and 
and thus Indian art became the ideal of neighbouring 
countries. 

He did not wish, however, to talk to them that 
night of the art of Ajanta or Sigiriya, for here and 
in India he supposed the most distinguished con- 
noisseurs of the old national art were to be found 
and it would be like taking tea from the bushes in 
the German Botanical Gardens to Ceylon for him 
to do so. His idea was to take them to the heart 
of Asia, Chinese Turkestan and show them that an 
art existed there which had manifold connections 
with the art of old India and Ceyfon, even as the 
art of Ceylon had its roots in the art of India. The 
art of Centra Asia was as Buddhistic as the art of 
Ajanta and Sigiriya, and as in them, the works of 
th#t art were to be found in caves, and that art too 


was of the same period ns that in which the art of 
Ajanta and Sigiriya was ai its height, namely, the 
5th and 7th century A. i). 

After a description of the geographical features 
and physical characlerisdcs of that part of Asia to 
which he was referring, the lecturer said that the 
great cultured countries surrounding it had always 
exercised a considerable influence on Turkestan. 
At the beginning of the present century European 
science started to investigate that ancient land of 
culture V hich t ving to its aridness was able to pre- 
serve perishable antiquities such as paintings as 
could any other country in th«* world. England, 
Russia, France, Japan, and not the least Germany, 
equipped expeditions and the results obtained were 
so important and conclusive ns to exceed all expec- 
tations. Ihc Indian Department of the Berlin 
Museum of Ethnology contained more than seven 
hundred wall-paintings from Central Asia, some of 
very large size, and it had been their aim to save 
and to bring home not only specimens of the old 
Buddhist art of the country but to save the whole 
wall-decorations as far as possible, so that it had 
been possible to build up and restore at Berlin 
several of the old temples in their pristine condition, 
howbeit in a more or less fragmentary manner, as 
they were found on the spot. Turning to the history 
of the British and German excavations in Central 
Asia, the lecturer said that the Anglo-Indian under- 
takings under their famous leader, Sir Aurel Stein, 
were the most comprehensive 

The lecturer then proceeded to conduct the 
audience through a series of projections on the 
screen depicting the temples, the paintings found 
therein and their manner of construction. The 
representations of Buddhas, standing on lotus 
flowers, borne by nagas or snake kings, while each 
of the Bodhisattvas was standing on a lotus flower 
carried by yakkhas, were next shown. Showing the 
domes of some of the buildings found, the lecturer 
remarked that he could not remember having seen 
in Ceylon buildings with domes l3ce those he had 
shown, probably they would never find them in 
Ceylon as it was quite certain that that peculiar 
form of architecture was a typical Persian one. * 

He next showed a picture of an excavation at 
Anuradhapura,with the huge base of a Buddha statue, 
it was standing in fhe centre of an 61d shrine and was 
to be walked round On a narrow path by the proces- 
sion of worshippers in the* manner called “pradak- 
sina,^* that was turning always the right side of the 
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bqdy to Ae Buddha. In Chinese Turkistan nearly 
the same plan of temples was to be found, not how- 
ever in the period of Kutscha, but in Chotscho, 
farther to the East. Proceeding to show examples of 
illustrations of the Jatakas, the lecturer said that the 
number of the illustrated legends was very large. 


iMore than 200 various representations of stories of 
previous births of the Buddha were able to be graced 
in East Turkistan and so far most of them had been 
identified with certainty. All categories of tales, of 
animals, people, heroes, tales with a moral, fairy 
tales, were all represented amongst them. 


GLEANINGS 


ft E- Buitjens, The Worker 

At all times it is extremely dfficult for a man to 
make up his mind to })reak away from tradition and 
pursue for himself a line of independent activity. 
The man who is able to do so is one who deserves 
well from those who value freedom and progress . 
He is qualified to make a success of what he under- 
takes . It is after all the spirit that defies the de- 
mands of expediency that eventually prevails and is 
able to take its proud place in the events of life. 

A. E. Buitjens had to face difficulties and was 
able to contribute his quota in no small measure to- 
wards the forward march of the people of this 
country * There was a scholarship awarded on the 
results of the Cambridge Local Examinations which 
enabled a Ceylon man to pursue his studies in an 
English University This scholarship was res- 
tricted to boys of the Royal College. After con- 
siderable public agitation it was thrown open to 
other schools. The very first year of the inaugu- 
ration of the open competition— 1883— A. Buit- 

jens of St. Thomas^ College was able to win it. It 
was a great event in the scholastic world. Buitjens 
joined the Cambridge University. He was attracted 
to the study of philosophy and religion and before 
he left England he became a Buddhist, The news 
created a stir in Ceylon. At that time a normal 
Christian was not expected to change his religion 
Buitjens came from a Christian family, he was a Bur- 
gher and a departure from family tradition was con- 
sidered in certain circles as almost a social offence. 
Moreover he w^as the most distinguished boy of the 
premier Christian College, and for him to forsake 
his religion was a sad disappointment to his tea- 
chers. He returned to Ceylon to face the frowns of 
his friends and relatives This he did not mind, for 
at that time the torch of free thought was held high 
in England. 

\bout this lime the Buddhists of Ceylon were 
attempting to org^anize a system of education for 
their children. X few Sinhalese schools had been 
opened and recognized after much opposition from 
those supporting vested interests. An English 
Scfiool was started in Maliban Street, Pettah. It 
was organized by C. W. Leadbeater, who had come 
to help the Buddhists in their education work. 
Leadbeater left for Europe to engage himself in a 
wider field of work in the Theosophical Society. 
Some of the members of \he Buddhist Theosophical 
Society approached young Buitjens and invited him 


to join their work. Buitjens readily consented and 
from that day devoted his talents to the furtherance 
of the work of the Buddhist movement;. He brought 
youth and intelligence, energy and enthusiasm to 
the movement. He soon organized the small 
school and brought it to a state of efficiency . He 
persuaded his colleagues to seek a new site for the 
High School. He foresaw the possibilities of 
expansion and progress. The present site at 
Maradana was secured A small building came up 
and the Maliban Street School was removed to 
Maradana and became Ananda College 

Buitjens* task was an extremely difficult one. He 
had to face two kinds of obstacles, one from his 
own contemporaries, relatives and friends and the 
other from unsympathetic Government officials who 
were very loth to encourage Budf'hists in their at- 
tempt to alter the then existing methods in the con- 
duct of school. Buitjens* name was displayed 
prominently on the boards of his old College as one 
of its most distinguished pupils ; wnen he threw in 
his lot with the Buddhists in their activities, the 
authorities of St. Thomas* College had his name 
erased from the honour boards, The news of this 
ill-advised action reached England and Labouchere 
of ‘‘Truth" who commanded great influence 011 
English liberal thought had a deal to say on it. He 
pilloried the action of the t^ollege authorities and in 
his inimitable way made much fun out of the inci- 
dent. Buitjens turned a blind eye to the incident 
and in the faith of his convictions and his devotion 
to his work he brought greater honour to his school. 
The times are different today. We have made 
progress in the spirit of appreciation of good and 
unselfish work and it may be that one of these days 
Buitjens* College will restore his name to the honour 
boards. 

Buitjens devoted his whole energy to the work of 
the Buddhists. He pushed the work of Ananda 
College and took up in addition the work of General 
Manager of Buddhist Schools. He travelled in the 
villages, he attended village meetings and he helped 
in the establishment of village schools. He edited 
the “Buddhist,** a weekly Buddhist journal where 
the news of the activities of Buddhist work found a 
fitting place in addition to articles of scientific and 
literary value and translations of Buddhist Pali 
works. Buitjens took a prominent pavt in all this 
work. Year after year the work grew both in 
volume and importance. Others gradually aP^e 
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who were able to take an active part in the extension 
work^and who were able and competent to assist him 
and telieve him of some of the gathering work. 
After, a number of years when ill health intervened* 
he was in the position to hand over his work with 
confidence to others who were his colleagues and to 
watch the further expansion of the movement he 
assisted so unselfishly and with such great personal 
sacrifice. -—IF. J. de Hilva in “ Ceylon Daily Neirs.” 

The Late Mr J. M. Robertson 

TlJe death of J. M. Robertson removes from 
among us the finest embodiment of militant Rationa- 
lism since Charles Bradlaugh. His learning was as 
profound as his character was noble. His courage, 
his honesty, his sincerity — these would have made 
him in any event a notable man. But when to these 
were added a learning such as few of his contem- 
poraries could rival, and none surpass; an energy of 
mind which made him tireless in the service of his 
ideals ; a devotion of heart which made no effort too 
great for the cause he served ; those who, like my- 
self, revered him as master and friend can only feel 
that they have lost a leader such as few have had the 
privilege to follow. It was possible to disagree 
with Mr. Robertson ; it was impossible not to res- 
pect him. The qualities he displayed both in public 
and in private life were those which add to the 
stature, moral and mental, of a great people. — Prof. 
Laski in The lMera,ry Guide* 

The New General Secretary of the IW B S. 

On his being given Upasampada ordination, the 
venerable Sri Devamitta Dhammapala retired in 
favour of Brahmachari Devapriya Valisinha from 
the General Secretaryship of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society, which office he held from the commence- 
ment of the soci^^ty. Accordingly Brahmachari 
Devapriya was nominated to the post by the two 

Presidents of the Maha Bodhi Society of Ceylon 

The appointment is for life as in the case of the 
Ven. Dhammapala. Buddhists are requested to 
give him every assistance in the work that lies 
before him. — Ths Maha Bodiii. 

Sariputta Relics 

London is an ancient city and has witnessed many 
unusual scenes in the course of its long and eventful 
history. But on a winter’^s day, a few weeks ago, 
there took place here an event which must be unique 
in the annals not only of this Metropolis, but of the 
whole Western world On the day named, at the 
instigation of the Buddhist Mission in England, a 
party of Buddhists of the Orient and the Occident 
made their way to the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Keq^ington and there 
paid their homage to the relics of a Buddhist Saint, 
which have found a home in that building. 

In this museum are deposited the remains of no 
lej^ a person than the ‘^Captain of the Faith** 


(Dhamma Senapati ) Sariputta, the right fiand dis- 
ciple of the Buddha, of whom the Master once 
declared that whatever he said in exposition of the 
Doctrine was the same as if he himself, the Teacher , 
had said it. 

On the occasion of the visit the Curiitor of the 
Museum, Mr. Campbell, was kind enough to make 
the arrangements necessary for the party to pay 
their reverence lo these rare relics, placing them 
on a suitably arranged stand in a place apart, so 
that the Bhikkhu rnd those who were with him could 
carry out their little ceremony of flower offerings 
and words in praise of this leader of their religion 
of 2,500 years ago, with the solemnity due to the 
occasion. 

As the day was Sunday, there was quite a number 
of interested spectators of the little ceremony from 
among the visitors to the Museum, and perhaps 
some of them may have carried away a favourable 
impression of a Faith that, after 2,500 years in a 
country thousands of miles remote from its home- 
land, could still move devoted hearts to pay this 
token of respect to the few tiny remains of the 
physical body that once was associated with the 
mighty mind and heart of the preacher greatest in 
exposition of the Dhamma after the Buddha him- 
self. — Ceylon Daily News. 

Japanese Aitist for Sarnaih. 

Ai a reception accorded to Mr. Kosetsu Nosu at 
the Nippon Club by the Japanese Consul in Calcutta, 
he said : - “I have come from the Eastern Country 
of Cherry Blossoms to this Sacred Land of Lotus 
Flowers, to offer my humble devotion to our Lord 
Buddha. This is the greatest privilege I have been 
looking forward to, for many years. 

Permit me to say something of my idea about the 
frescoe work in the Mulagandhakuti Vihara which 
has been entrusted to me. It is well-known that 
every nation’s art reflects its soul. Naturally the 
spirit of Japanese Art would not be the same as that 
of the Indian. How to harmonise these two is, I 
believe, the nio&i difficult but the essential part of 
my task. The other day I had the honour of paying 
a visit to Dr. Tagore at Santinikelan. The poet was 
so kind as to call my attention to this very point, 
when he strongly impressed upon me the importance 
of unifying the characteristics of* 1 ndian Art with 
that of the Japanese, through the spirit of Bud- 
dhism, I could not but reply that it would be impos- 
sible to accomplish such a work within the time 
allowed, lo say nothing of my poor skill. The ^aCet 
encouraged me by saying that devotion to our Lord 
Buddha would solve my difficulties. Thereupon I 
really made up my mind to do •my very best in 
painting the sacred frescoes, always bearing in mind 
this valuable advice from the poet. I should be 
grateful if you, ladies and gentlemen, who ar^; pre- 
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sent here to-day, kindly favour me jjnwrith facilities 
and encouragement dhectly or indirectly. My 
hearty prayer is due to our Lord Buddha for the 
great chance that has been given to me. If my work 
leads to closer unity and friendship between nations, 
I shall have amply earned my reward . 

'Japanese Buddhists asked me to bring a temple 
bell to be presented to the Vihara. I am sure that 
the sound of the bell will eciio the sacred voice of 
our Lord Buddha, who departed from this world 
2,500 years ago at Kushinagara, proclaiming peace 
on earth BooJJ Jovrnal. 

A Free Man’s Worship. ^ 

United with his fellow men by the strongest of al^ 
ties, the tie of common doom, the free man finds 
that a new vision is with him always, shedding over 
every daily task the light of love. The Life of Man 
is a long march through the night, surrounded by 
invisible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, to- 
wards a goal that few can hope to reach, and where 


none may tarry long. One by one as thfy march, 
our comrades vanish from our sight, seized ^y the 
^ silent orders of omnipotent Death , V sry brief is the 
time in which we can help them, in which their hap- 
piness or misery is decided. Be it ours to shed sun- 
shine on their path, 10 lighten their sorrows by the 
balm of sympathy, to give them the pure joy of 
a never-tiring affection, to strengthen failing 
courage, to instil faith in hours of despair. Let ug 
not weigh in grudging scales their merits and de- 
merits, but let us think only of their need — e/f the 
sorrows, the difficulties, perhaps the blindnesses, 
that make the misery of their lives ; let us remember 
that they are fellow sufferers in the same darkness, 
actors in the same tragedy with ourselves. And so, 
when their day is over, when their good and their 
evil have become eternal by the immortality of the 
past, be it to ours to feel that where they suffered, 
where they failed, no deed of ours was the cause ; 
but wherever the spark of divine fire kindled in their' 
hearts we were ready with encouragement, with 
sympathy, with brave w'ords in which high courage 
glowed . — Bertrand 
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Br. B. L . Broughton, at whose expense the frescos 
in the Sarnath Vihara are being painted, is spending 
the winter in Japan. His address is: Chioin 
Temple, Kyoto, Japan. 

* Hi ^ 

Samaggi Sara, the organ of the Samaggi Sama- 
gom, or Siamese Society in London, has many 
articles of interest to the Buddhists including a 
complete translation of the new constitution of Siam. 
Copies can be obtained from No. 51, Bark.ston 
Gardens, London, S.W. 5. 

* 

The Society for Promoting the Study of Religions 
whose rooms are situated at No 17, Bedford Square, 
London. W.C, f, fpublishes an important journal. 

Particulars of membership can be obtained from its 
secretary. 

# * 'Ic ' 

The Java Buddhist Association under the direction 
of Mr, van Dienst is carrying on useful work in java 

and Bali. Its address : Tjihinong, Bnitenzorg, 
Java, D. E. 1 . 
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FEW VACANCIES NOW 


„ ■ 4 pply:—Re 8 j(ieot Manager. 


GAZETTE 

“Buddhism in England” publishes an interesting 
letter from Mr. Guido E Auster who says that the 
Buddhist House, Berlin, founded by Dr. Dahlke is 
in full activity, regular meetings being arranged, 
and that Bhikkhu Rahula Sankrityayann visited it in 
December last. 


A noteworthy attempt is being made to take pho- 
tographic reproductions of the Chi Sha Collection 
of Buddhist Sacred Books of the Sung Dynasty. 
This collection was organized by a bhikkhuni named, 
ac’.cording to “Buddhism in England” Hwong Yuan, 
of Yen Shu remplc, in 1280. The complete work 
consists of 5bOO fasciculi, each containing five pages, 
ench page having six columns and each column 
seventeen characters “The iCommittee for the 
Anastatic Reproduction of the Sang Tripitaka” is 
now at work with expert photographers. The subs- 
cription for each set is fixed at Mex $ 500 (equivalent 
to ^botit U. S, A. $100). Subscription may be sent 
to No tq, Han Road, Shanghai. 

CONGRESS OF BUDDHIST ftSSOCIATION 

Bin hi i i ti Nara da I V'l i (c ‘i : — 

I note that you have made two mis-statements in 
reponing my address which I delivered before the 
Congress of Buddhist Associations. 

I said that a Sangha Sabha composed of about 13 
learned Theras from the Sangha should be formed. 

I took special care not to mention Nayaka Theras 
and the “three Sects”. 

I did not say that a permit should be taken from 

the Government to allow Bhikkhus to “travel free 
on trains”. I said that the Government should be 
requested to issue return tickets to thfe Bhikkhus as 
the new rule inconveniences the Sangha to a grea 
extent. « 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Late Ven, It is with the deepest re- 
Dharmapala gret that we have to record 
the death which took place 
at Isipataaaon April 29, of the late Vener- 
«ible Sri Devamitta (Anagarika) Dharoia- 
pala. By his death the cause of Bud- 
dhism in Ceylon, India and other countries 
has lost its greatest champion. The 
unique feature in his life was that he 
built for himself an international repu- 
tation as a Buddhist worker. We can 
pay bin no greater tribute than the one 
paid him by the Hon’ble Sir D. B. Jaya- 
tilaka on the occasion of the arrival of 
ashes of the late leader. He said : — 

The leader whose memory they were Iionouring 
on that occasion was one who deserved all the hom- 
age they could pay iiim He was one who had 
brought to the performance of what he considered 
to be his duty the strength of character and undaun- 
ted courage in the face of obstacles, which made him 
a leader of men. The awakening of the Buddhists 
in recent times was inspired by him and the last 
fifty years of his life had been constantly and 
continuously spent in living up to his motto “Wake 
up Sinhalese ! Before the advent of the Ven* 
Dhammapala, Buddhists had lacked initiative. To 
his youthful and deiermined efforts in the support 
of the Buddhist Theosophical Society was due to 
a large measure the success in the field of Bud« 
clhist education achieved by the Society in the 
past. Renouncing a life of luxury and giving up 
a promising career in the Government service, the 
late Yen. Dhammapala had with characteristic 
self-sacrifice spent himself in the service of his 
religion and his country. To his initiative and 
enterprise in the cause was due the fact of the 
message of the Buddha being successfully made 
known in the European and American continents. 
To him was due the credit of havinfj stemmed the 
tide which threatened to oust Buddhism from the 
very land of its birth. It was the duty of every 
true Buddhist to see that the undertakings initiated 
by the late Ven. Dhammapala was carried out to 
afuccessful completion." 


A couHuifcfcee has ben appointed to de- 
vise ways and means to perpetuate his 
memory in Ceylon in a fitting manner. 
In our opinion there can be no better 
way of doing wo than by the establishment 
of an orphanage for Buddhist boys and 
girls. The immediate necessity for such 
an institution must be evident from the 
fact that a vast number of our boys and 
girls is continually diifling away from 
their national faith. It is a well-known 
fact that nearly 80 per cent of the in- 
mates of similar institutions run by other 
religious bodies are Buddhists. And 
many of these homes are maintained 
mostly by the help of Government grants. 
It is the duty of every Buddhist to see 
that these orphans are not forced by cir- 
cumstances to leave the Buddhist fold, 
and to provide them with a sound edu* 
cation and the maximum comforts which 
a public institution can afford to give 
them. Thus provided, the neglected or- 
phans will become a real national asset 
in the future. If the Ceylon Memorial 
Committee adopts this suggestion sup- 
ported also by the Y. M. B. A. it will 
not only perpetuate the memory of Ven. 
Dharmapala but also render a lasting 
service to the country of his birth. 

It must not be forgotten that an Indian 
Committee has also been a’ppointed for 
the same purpose. It i.s in India that the 
late Bhikkhu Dharmapala spent tffe 
greater part of his life We think tlfe 
greatest memorial to him in India will 
be the proper establishment oHhe Interna- 
tional Buddhist * Institute at Isipatana. 
The success of this Institute will be the 
signal for a revival of Buddha Dhamaia 
for which he sacrificed his whole life. 
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THE LATE VEN. SRI DEVAMITTA DHARMAPALA. 

A BRIEF SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 


Anagarika Dhannapala, as he was 
popularly known, the eldest son of Muda- 
liyar D G. Hewavitarne, was born on 
September 17, 1864 He had one sister 
and three brothers all of whom prede- 
ceased him He received his early edu- 
cation in Missionary schools and entered 
the Government service as a clerk. Even 
as a boy he showed signs of his love for 
ascetic life This tendency took practi- 
cal shape when he came in contact with 
the great founders of the Theosophical 
Society — Madame Blavatsky and Col 01- 
cott who landed in Ceylon in 1880 He 
said that he felt himself drawn towards 
the Founders. In 1884 young Dharma- 
pala was initiated as a member of the T. S. 
and accompanied Blavatsky to Adyar. 
On his return from Adyar, on the advice 
of his patroness, he directed his attention 
to humanitarian work. He worked in- 
cessantly in the interest of the T. S. in 
Colombo, and the success of the Society, 
its Sinhalese organ ‘‘Sarasavisandaresa'’ 
and its English supplement “The Bud- 
dhist ” owed much to the wholehearted 
services of the young Theosophist. His 
ardent desire to have communion with 
the Himalayan Adepts then so very 
popular made him to work as hard as 
possible In J890, after attending the 
Adyar Convention he made his first pil- 
grimage to sacred places in India in the 
company of Japanese Bhikkhu Kozen 
Gunaratna. 

This pilgrimage opened for him a new 
sphere of activities which kept him fully 
engaged during the rest of his busy life. 
It was at Buddha Gaya that he resolved 
to regain the much nejglected Vihara 
which was being desecrated by the meni- 
als 6i a Saivite Mahant. With the co- 
operation of the leading Buddhists of the 


Far Eastern countries he formed the 
nucleus of a world wide agitation to re- 
claim Buddha Gaya, and on May 31, 1891 
the Maha-Bodhi Society was formed with 
the object of reviving Buddhism in India. 
Soon after, Ceylon villages witnessed the 
advent of a tall, handsome young man of 
attractive appearance, whose eloquence 
and devotion to religion gained the sym- 
pathy of all Sinhalese Buddhists except a 
few wealthy but selfish men whose slavish 
mentality could not appreciate the far- 
reaching effects of the agitation. His 
was a mixed mission in that he had to 
reclaim his own country men from the 
degenerated conditions in which they 
were sunk, and also to make his brothers 
realize the importance of regaining the 
Sacred sites in India. His cry was the 
cry of Ram Mohan Roy who arrested the 
degenerating influences that ruined his 
people and paved the way to create a new 
Bengal. 

He was by now losing his faith in the 
former friends in the T. S Olcott’s 
strange attitude towards the Tooth Relic 
completed the severing of his connection 
with the Theosophists, and Anagarika’s 
activities in the field of Theosophy gave 
place to those in the interest solely of 
Buddhism. The inauguration of a power- 
ful society to speak on behalf of one third 
of the world’s population demanded an 
organ; and in 1892 Buddhist world saw 
the emergence of a journal consisting of 
a few pages. It is the now famous Maha 
Bodhi through which so much has been 
accomplished. The young Sinhalese 
upasaka first established himself in a 
small room (the present writer saw it in 
1928) in Creek Row in Calcutta, and 
edited the journal with the greatest 
difficulty. His allowance was so meagre 
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that at times he had to satisfy himself 
with* the poorest kind of food. He was 
editor, clerk, and post peon Mention 
must be made of some generous Bengali 
friends who helped him in his early days 
in Calcutta. Mr. Sen, editor of the 
Mirror, and Mukherji family rendered 
him every assistance to carry on his work. 
Latterly, Anagarika was given a room at 
Mukherji's till he acquired a house at 
Baniapuker. His dress, general appea- 
rance and character endeared him to 
Bengalis who flocked to listen to his open 
air addresses in Calcutta and its suburbs 

These privations had their own re- 
ward. The Maha-Bodhi brought him to 
the notice of the conveners of the Parlia- 
ment of Religions in Chicago, and an in- 
vitation followed asking the young pro- 
pagandist to represent the Southern Bud- 
dhists. Thus in 1893 Anagarika was 
Ceylon’s delegate at this grand assembly. 
His magnetic personality and the message 
of good-will and compassion which he 
delivered before the Parliament created 
n great impression in those who attended 
it. Swami Vivekananda represented 
India with equal success. His visit to 
America was destined to produce great 
result. On his return journey, at San 
Francisco, he met Mrs. Mary Foster a 
wealthy lady who turned out to be the 
greatest benefactress of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society. Anagarika was again seen on 
the scene of his activities in India. 

The extensive Pilgrims’ Rest at Bud- 
dha Gaya was the first fruit of his labour. 
This was a great boon to the pilgrims 
who had no place to shelter them before. 
He left no stone unturned to put a stop 
to the desecration carried on*daily on the 
Temple premises. The Bhikkhus who 
were stationed there had been assaulted. 
Gouts were killed and offered as sacrifices 


to the gods of Hindu Pantheon. The 
Japanese Buddha Rupa placed in a nich 
on the upper storey of the Temple was 
thrown out by Mahant’s men. But the 
usurper could not continue these dese- 
crations any longer. Criminal proceed- 
ings coupled with a vigorous agitation 
created public opinion in favour of 
Buddhists, and gradually animal sacrifice 
and assaults on pilgrims ceased. Thanks 
to his untiring energy, Buddhists now are 
at liberty to conduct their religious cere- 
monies there unmolested. 

Anagarika the worker did not stop at 
that. His burning desire to present the 
Dhamma to the Indians in a capital city 
from where it might radiate to other 
centres inspired him to conceive the idea 
of establishing an institution in Calcutta- 
his second home. By this time the 
unfortunate Ceylon riot broke out (in 
1915), Ceylon Government was panic- 
stricken, all temperance leaders were im- 
prisoned, and the Anagarika who was 
accused of treason was interned in Cal- 
cutta. But this was a blessing in dis- 
guise As an interned man he planned 
out an ambitious scheme to erect a Vihara. 
In 1920 foundation stone was laid by the 
Governor of Bengal for the now famous 
Sri Dharmarajika Vihara. Within the 
next few years Vihara was completed and 
new additions made to house the Library 
and resident monks. For the first time 
in the history of modern architecture 
Ajanta style was followed in constructing 
it. This abode of Peace facyig Calcutta’s 
seat of learning gives every facility to pil- 
grims and devotees from foreign coun- 
tries. » 

Dharmapala was a much travelled man. 
His extensive to.urs round th^ world gave 
him much food for thought, and his 
country men were greatly benefited by 
the knowledge thus gained Japan ins- 
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pired him to urge for industrial progress; 
England and America for scientific work; 
and Germany for learning. His last trip 
to America was made in 11)25 in order to 
pay his loving respects to that lady with 
whose princely donations so much had 
been accomplished. During his stay in 
New York newspaper reporters besieged 
him to get his views on various topics. 
He publicly declared that Ceylon and 
India wanted men of science and not 
missionaries. Wherever he went he crea- 
ted new bonds of friendship thus linking 
the peoples of the West with those of 
the East. The idea of an united Bud- 
dhist world was working in his mind, and 
to that end he was paving the way. 

Anagarika had already thought of res- 
toring the lost glories of ancient Isipatana 
where our Master delivered His first ser- 
mon in compassion for humanity. But 
the project planned along wuth Santini- 
ketan of Tagore and Hindu University of 
MoJavya had been in abeyance for some 
time owing to want of funds and certain 
objections raised by the Archaeological 
Department with regard to the selection 
of a site. It is to the lasting credit of 
the late Dr. C A. Hewavitarne that he 
was able to induce Sir John Marshall, 
whom he interviewed in Taxila, to grant 
the present excellent site to the Maha 
I3odhi Society for the erection of the 
Vihara. In 1928 building operations were 
commenced, and in November, 1931 old 
Isipjitana witnessed the inauguration of 
the Mulagandhakuti Vihara amidst colour- 
ful and time-honoured ceremonies and 
rejoicings of a vast assembly of men and 
women drawn from almost every country 
in the world This oriental structure 
built with d.ressed clainar stones now 
stands in its entracing beauty as a com- 
panion to the venerable, old Dhammika 
Stupa It will ever shine as a monument 


to the indefatiguable energy of our heroic 
Dharmapala It must be remembered that 
in both these Viharas — in Calcutta and 
Isipatana — are enshrined genuine 
Buddha relics presented to the MBS. 
by the Government of India. We have 
thus seen the birth of a new Isipatana 
studded with buildings for Bhikk^us, 
schools, library, post office etc — all these 
situated in a beautiful park-like garden. 

Anagarika was a zealous missionary, 
and as such he made every endeavour to 
create a band of young men imbued with 
true missionary spirit and trained for 
Indian work His early attempts having 
proved futile, he established a Samanera 
Vidyalaya in Kandy. Eventually the first 
baud of Samaneras who joined it was 
removed to Santiniketan and from there 
to Isipatana where they are receiving 
necessary training. In 1917, Anagarika 
left for England to do spade work for a 
Buddhist mission to that country. The 
severe English winter was too much for 
an aged worker He fell seriously ill, and 
only recovered by escaping to southern 
Europe On his return, the Ceylon 
Buddhist Mission consisting of three 
Bhikkhus and Brhamachari Devapriya 
was organized, and the party sailed in 
June, 1928. Soon after a vihara was es- 
tablished in London thus giving the 
English liuddhists the opportunity of 
moving in a Buddhist atmosphere This 
w^as repeated in New York where regular 
services were conducted with the help of 
Mr. Kira. 

He was also responsible for establishing 
several verncular schools is different 
parts of Ceylon. He wanted every child 
to kfiow the past history of Ceylon. His 
contribution to the awakening of national 
consciousness can not be overstressed. In 
fact he can be claimed as the father of 
new nationalism in Ceylon. Education 
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on national lines, he thought, was the 
only !^alvation for Ceylon. It is no exag- 
geration to say that there are any reli- 
gious or educational institutions in Ceylon, 
which did not receive financial support 
from him. It is due to his influence with 
the late Hir Asutosh Mukherje that Pali 
and Sinhalese were included as subjects 
for study in the Calcutta University and 
its affiliated colleges. He offered scholsr- 
ships and prizes to Indian students in 
order to popularise Pali studies. Calcutta 
was followed by many other universities. 
The net result of this was encouraging. 
Within the last twenty years the number 
of men who learnt Pali increased appre- 
ciably, and Dhaioma was spoken of in 
almost every centre of learning in India. 
In the same way M. B. S’s establish- 
ments in Buddha Glaya, Gaya, Isipatana 
and Calcutta induced many Burmese 
brothers to put up similar ones in other 
Buddhist centres. 

Dharmapala was again laid with serious 
illness in Colombo. But his will to live 
for the sake of unfulfilled work was grea- 
ter. Half recovered, he left Ceylon in 
1931 never to come back; and settled 
down in Calcutta. His long cherished 
wish to enter the Order of Sangha now 
became keener than ever. So he invited 
several Nayaka Theras to Isipatana where 
he was initiated as a Samanera on July 
14, 1931, and assumed his new name of 
Sri Devamitta Dharmapala thus terminat- 
ing the Anagarika life His spiritual 
ascendency was crowned when he was 
ordained as a full pledged Bhikkhu on 
January 16, 1933 

An account however brief of his life 
will not be complete without reference to 
him as a speaker and a writer. He was a 
speaker of no mean degree Except the 
late Brhamachi Harischandra, he was 
the most popular preacher in Ceylon His 
speech was sometimes fiery, but every 
word was uttered with transparent sin- 
cerity and *real patriotism. He spoke in 
earnestness. His appeal was always to the 
pcf)r. In attacking his opponents he dis- 


played a subdued humour coupled with 
bitter sarcasm. He addressed the English 
speaking people through the MahaBodhi» 
and his country men through “Sinahala 
Bauddhaya. ” He wrote in a style of his 
own. He once remarked to the writer of 
this sketch that extensive reading of 
Jataka stories created in him a love for 
pleasant humou:'. He was the author of 
several books and pamphlets on Buddhism 
and comparative religion. His *‘What did 
Lord Buddha Teach” summed up the 
whole life and teaching of the Buddha in 
a masterly f.iiShion. He contributed to 
several European and American journals. 
Every request for a contribution elicited 
from him a prompt reply. His was not 
the usual way to say “Regret, very busy”. 
His conception of a busy man was that 
he should be ready to respond to every 
call for help and co-operation. He was 
also a great letter- writer. Perhaps 
every person who knew him even a little 
possesses a letter from him written in his 
beautiful hand. 

Now on the eve of his eventful career, 
worn down by constant illness and over 
work, Bhikkhu Dharmapala took up re- 
sidence at Isipatana where gazing at the 
majestic Vihara he passed away on April 
29. He died like a warrior in the battle 
field never allowing the flag to be lowered. 
His remains were cremated, according to 
his last wish, at Isipatana whose history 
was enriched by his labour of love for a 
period of over forty years. Dharmapala 
in his private life was a man of amiable 
and loving nature. He had many critics 
and much opposition. But they only 
served to spur him on to greater activity 
and renewed efforts. Somh of his own 
country men were among those who de- 
nounced him most. But the truth of 
what he preached as a social reformer wias 
slowly dawning upon the very people 
who refused him co-operation. Ceylon’s 
share of his ashSs was brought to Colombo 
on the 14th of May when the people of 
Ceylon joined as one man to pay their 
homage to the dead leader. 
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THE DISCOURSES ON THE CAUSES OF PROSPERITY 

AND DOWNFALL 


(Translated from Sutta Nipata by Pandit H. Nandasara) 


(I) 

Mangala Sutta. 

Thus have I heard: — When the Bud* 
dha was living in Jetawana monastery 
at Sawafcthi dedicated by Anathapindika, 
a certain deity came to Buddha at mid- 
night illuminating the whole Jetawana, 
paid obeisance, stood aside and recited 
the following verse: 

For the good of the world have gods 
and men engaged in wordy strife, 

And failed, to know what things 
most auspicious are in life 

Be pleased, Enlightened One, to solve 
their doubts and disputes rife ! 

(The Buddha answered:) 

It is auspicious 

to dwell apart from those who are 
inferior in mind and character, to keep 
company with the wise, to render homage 
unto the worthy, 

to live in a country worthy of residence, 
to have done meritorious deeds in one’s 
past life, to keep the mind well-tuned, 

to have been conversant with many 
departments of knowledge, to be an artist, 
to be discip’ined in conduct, to be of ex- 
cellent speech, 

to render service to one’s parents, to 
be kind to one’s wife and children, to 
earn one’s livelihood by blameless means, 

to be charitable and righteous, to be 
good to one’s relations, to be faultless in 
action, 

to be far and away from evil, to abstain 
from intoxication, to be vigilant in 
Dhamma, 

to be respectful, humble, contended, 
grateful, to listen to Dhamma on proper 
occasions, 


to have the virtues of forbearance and 
sweetness in speech, to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing recluses and occasional 
discussions on Dhamma, 

to engage in penance, to be celibate, to 
realise the Noble Truths and achieve 
Nibbana, 

to have a mind free from fear, grief 
and passions and unshaken by the forces 
of the world. 

By acting thus people will be victorious 
and achieve good everywhere; therefore 
the above mentioned acts are declared as 
auspicious. 

(II) 

Pakabhava Sutta. 

Thus have I heard: — When the Bud- 
dha was living in Jetawana Monastery 
at Sawatthi, dedicated by Anathapindika, 
a certain deity came to Buddha at mid- 
night illuminating the whole Jetawana, 
paid obeisance, sto^d aside and expressed 
his idea in a verse : 

* We left our abodes in order to question 
the Buddha about the man who is going 
down and the causes of his deterioration. 

(The Buddha answered :) 

It is easy to find out who is going up- 
wards and who falling down. The former 
is fond of the path of righteousness and 
the latter has no desire for it t 

The plural form ‘ Wc ’ is used here so as to 
include the large retinue which the Ueva brought 
with him and left behind, at a respectful distance. 

1 At the end of each of the Buddha's verses, the 
god interferes with a query to the same purpose as 
his preliminary request. 1 have omitted these 
repeated and tiresome interrogative stanzas of the 
Dewa in order to make the translation compact and 
effective . 
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H^re below are set down the causes of 
downfall : — 

To love bad men, not to love good and 
to take delight in Adhamma, 

to indulge in excessive sleep and talk, 
to be inactive, lazy and ugly- tempered, 
not to look after one’s aged parents, being 
able lio do so, 

to deceive by lies a recluse, a Brahmin 
or a wanderer, 

being wealthy and prosperous, to be 
selfish in the enjoyment of good things, 

being proud of caste, pedigree and 
wealth, to look down upon one’s own 
relations, 


to lead a wasteful and sensual life, 
indulging in the pleasures of wine, women 
and gambling, 

to visit prostitutes and to be guilty of 
adultery, being dissatisfied with one’s 
own wife, 

to marry a young beauty in old age 
and not to sleep on account of jealousy, 

to appoint a greedy and prodigal man 
or woman as one’s agent in business, 

being born to a poor family of the 
warrior-caste, Lo aspire to ruling power 
on account of insatiable ambition. 

The wise man having learnt these 
causes of ruin and having become an 
Arya endowed with vision, will live in an 
abode of happiness. 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL ” 


According to Buddhism suffering re- 
sults from eight diff'ercnt causes, the 
chief of which is Kamma When 
we see a person suffer say from 
an incurable disease, we have to put 
it down to one of these eight causes. 
If the cause is .Kamma, as it very often 
happens, it is obvious that our interven- 
tion will not end his suffering Foi*, even 
if we kill such person, he still has to 
expiate the remainder of his Kamma, 
elsewhere some other day. If the 
disease is due to Kamma or one of the 
other causes, we can put an end to the 
disease by killing the patient, hut at the 
same time we cause to arise bad Kamma 
of a more heinous character, for the 
victim of our kindness is sure to put forth 
thoughts of ill-will (dosa) at the dying 
moment towards the person who kills 
him. Even the suicide at the last instant 
recoils and clutches at a straw to savt^ his 
life, so strong is the will to live (bhava- 
tanha). Tfie person killed may in con- 
sequence of his evil death-proximate 
(Yadasanna) Kamma pass over to a worse 


state of woe than the incurable disease 
from which he escapes. The victim of our 
mistaken charity thus goes from the 
frying-pan into tlui fire. 

Moreover we ourselves, actuated by a 
false notion (Moha) of compassion, com- 
mit evil Kamma of a grave nature and 
store up fige-long suffering for ourselves. 
80, after all our remedy will in the end 
prove worse than the disease. Here as 
elsewhere ignorance is no excuse. 

We must remember that according to 
the Buddha-dhamma our acts by thought, 
word or body, when actuated by iohha 
dosa or moha become Akusala-Kamma, 
but when actuated by alohluiy adosa or 
amoha become Kusala-Kanwia. 

The law of Kamma is however of 
such a highly complex character, that 
we puny many-folk must beware hctw 
we dare to interfere with its mysterious 
operation • • 

If death annihilates, a person and there 
are no such inconvenient things* as 
Kamma and rebirth to reckon wjth, the 
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right thing is no doubt to make short 
shrift of incurables, snakes and all danger- 
ous animals, nay even cannibals and 
criminals to boot. But nature has 
ordained otherwise and we have to order 
our lives accordingly. 

Our logical conclusions may be sound 
provided, of course, all our premisses are 
right. But if we omit to take count of 
essential factors, our reasoning will lead 
us completely astray. 


So, well-meaning and estimable friends, 
who propose to improve upon the Dham- 
ma, will do well to pause before they 
rush in where even angels fear to tread. 

The Dhamraa is Atakka-Vacaro i.e, 
not to be realised by mere logic. 

A. D,j. 

That rciniiifls us of a rocont attempt to ro-statc 
the Panca-S'lla in positive terms, of that however 
more a- non A. D. J. 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE KOTAHENA RIOTS 

By J. A. Will Perera. IVI R. A. S. 


DiPADUTTAMA VlllAllA. 

The Dipaduttama Vihara at Kotahena 
completes a century’s existence this year 
and also celebrates the Jubilee of its com- 
pletion by that leader of the Buddhist 
revival and born orator, the Rev : Mohotti- 
watte (better known as Migettuwat'e) 
(xunananda. 

According to tradition the first steps to 
erect this edifice were taken in the year 
1813, but wc have it on good authority 
that the land on which the Temple stands 
was purchased in 1830 ; the money for 
the acquisition having been raised by 
private contribution. The land was there- 
after dedicated as temple property to 
Dehirakande Thera. Ten years 
later, in 1841, this Bhikkhu enlarged 
the temple premises by adding thereto 
an adjoining lot of land which he pur- 
chased. He passed away in 1843 and the 
premises devolved on Migettu watte 
Gunananda and two other Bhikkhus 
The latter died in a short time leaving 
the task of improving the place to the 
former, who with rem^-rkable energy 
pushed forward the work and completed 
the religious statuary and frescoes, in 
addition to improving the place generally. 


In 1883 the Temple was small and the 
exterior not very imposing and a parapet 
wall enclosed the premises. Migettuwatte 
organised a grand festival of “ unusual 
magnificence,” — the netra pinkama of the 
large recumbent figure of Lord Buddha 
which he had had completed. The festival 
was also in honour of the embellishments 
and important additions which cost a sum 
of Rs 3,000/-. 

The j)rinGipal donors, W. D. A Tilaka- 
ratua and W. G. Don Andrayas issued a 
notice on I9th h^ebruary, 1883 to the 
inhabitants of Maradana in general and 
to Henry Wm : de Silva, Division Officer; 
Magma Carolis Mirando; Edirimuni Cor- 
nelis Silva and Kalinga Arnolis Silva in 
particular. This notice referred to the 
impending Netra Pinkama which had 
already commenced from 8th February 
and was to continue till the 31st of 
March. Mention was also made of their 
intention to solicit the aid of the Siamese 
and Amarapura Sects of the Sangha for 
the purpose of holding religious discourses 
expounding the three-fold nidana (the 
remote, the middle and the near^ of the 
Lord ; the reading of the Diksangiya, the 
Angottara Sangiya, and the Jataka Pota; 
and reciting Pirit on three occasions. ' 
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To the iahabitants of Maradana was 
assigded the task of providing the morn- 
ing and mid-day meals for a minimum of 
fifty Bhikkhus who were to officiate on 
March 25th, which happened to be Easter 
Sunday as well. They were also asked 
to provide these two meals to visiting 
Bhikkhus from other temples. This notice 
was issued with the consent of the 
venerable Bhikkhu Mohottiwatte Guna- 
nanda” by the principal donors. 

Migettu watte Thera gave notice in 
January to the civil authorities of the 
finsuing fe.stival. Pirit chanting and 
Bana preaching had been arranged for fi 
or 7 consecutive weeks; and on Marcn 
31st the date of cuhnination of the festi- 
val, 500 Bhikkhus of the Siamese and 
Araarapura Nikayas were to repeat the 
500 sections of the Tripitaka in one day 
and 500 atap.rikara were to be presented 
to them. These gifts were to be brought 
in procession from the outlying villages 
and offered to the Vihara. 

St. Lucia’s Cathedral 

Kotahena was in 1883, as it is today, 
the centre of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Colombo. The Archbishop (then 
known as Roman Catholic Bishop) holds 
a Grant dated April 21st 1779 from the 
Dutch Government for the Cathedral 
premises. This, however, does not mean 
that these premises came to Catholic 
hands only in 1779, because that sect 
possessed this land before the Grant was 
made. 

About the year 1875 the old cathedral 
was demolished and preparations set on 
foot to build a better, larger, and more 
imposing structure on the extensive 
grounds which embrace about *10 acres. 

At the time of the riots the cathedral 
was not out of the builders’ hands. Work 
had ttecessarily to be slow because funds 


had to be collected, hence the '‘very un- 
finished state ” in* 1883. The buildings 
then consisted of the Cathedral, Bishop’s 
House, Clergy House, School, and Con- 
vent. Wall Street and St. Lucia’s Street 
formed two of the boundaries, as they 
are today. 

This was an era of great and good men. 
The Rt: Rev: Dr. Christopher Bonjeen, 
0. M 1-, Bishop Tit : of Medea & Vicar 
Apostolic, was the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Colombo, whilst Rev. Fathers Massila- 
many and D. G* Fernando were resident 
priests of the cathedral. The Anglican 
Bishop was that great scholar, Dr. R. S. 
Copleston, afterwards Metropolitan of 
India. The Ven. Hikkaduwe Sri Suman- 
gala and Rev Migettuwatte were two 
outstanding figures in the Buddhist world. 

The Causes. 

The causes of the riots were eight in 
number, and, the Commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Governor found them to be : — 

(1) Proximity of both shrines, 

(2, Buddhist revival and religious 
controversies 

(3) Protracted nature of Buddhist 
festival, its grandeur, and orga- 
nisation by so bitter an opponent 
of Christianity as Rev- Migettu- 
watte. 

(4) Continuation of Buddhist festi- 
val on to Holy Week. 

(5) Circulation of false rumours 
about the peraheras* which irri- 
tated the Catholics. 

(6; “ The apparant inability of th§ 
Roman Catholic authorities to 
control the more .ignorant of 
their flock.” 

(7) Police indiscretion and indecision 
with regard to the^licenses. 
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(8) Insufficiency of infovmatioa pos- 
sessed by Police, defective 
arrangements, neglect to pro- 
perly vindicate the law on first 
signs of unrest, and the failure 
to realise till too late, the mag- 
nitude of the Easter Day clash. 

Seoubl to Panaduea Gontrovkbsy. 

I am told that the Dias brothers of 
Panadura originated the famous Panadura 
religious controversy. The late Mr. 
Jeremias Dias who was a staunch Bud- 
dhist and his brother who was an equally 
staunch Christian, it appears, used to dis- 
cuss the merits of each other’s faiths. In 
course of time they arranged the stage 
for the wordy duel between the Bud- 
dhist and Christian clergy. Be that as it 
may, it is admitted by all that this debate 
had an unfortunate sequel in the Kotabena 
Kiots, the subject of this article. 

Migettu watte who belonged to the 
Amarapura Nikaya, twice ordained, re- 
maining a Samanera, was the acclaimed 
champion of Bnddhism. He was a born 
orator and was “ recognised as a great 
champion speaker on all religious ques- 
tions.” He told the Commissioners that 
these public debates were conducted 
with great courtesy on both sides,” but it 
was an admitted fact that he at times 
used language inappropriate and violent, 
vvhich quite naturally hurt, offended and 
irritated the Christians. Some Buddhists 
who gave evidence at the Enquiry testi- 
fied to this failing of Migettuwatte and 
also disapproved of “ the terms ” in which 
he denounced Christianity. 

The Catholics appear to have been 
more irritated than the other sects 
“ probably due,” say the Commissioners, 
“ to an excessive zeal for their religion, 
amounting almost to fanaticism.” Of 
this failing, which has been exemplified 
in the recent riots, “and alluded to by 


more than one witness, we would record 
our strong condemnation ” The Com- 
missioners add that “the Roman Catho- 
lics generally appear to think that any 
supposed insult to their religion should 
be resisted by force, and if necessary, to 
the death- How such a feeling arose, 
and by whom it has been fostered, it is 
difficult to say; but we think the character 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood with 
the public in this matter is most seriously 
at stake It is generally admitted that 
the influence the priests are known to 
exercise over the people is used on behalf 
of law and order, and in obedience to the 
civil powder; and it therefore behoves the 
Roman Catholic authorities to do their 
utmost to discourage and eradicate so 
dangerous a feeling as that indicated.” 

Small -P ox in City. 

On February 2nd the P. 0. M O. 
reported to Government that an epidemic 
of small-pox had broken out in the City. 
In all there were 806 cases of which 174 
proved fatal. Government acted prompt- 
ly by requesting the Temple authorities 
to postpone any ceremonies which were 
likely to bring vast throngs into the City 
from its environs and from the various 
wards to Kotahena. Migettuwatte 
consented and promised to postpone 
the Perahera till March 31st. His sus- 
picions were roused latterly that this 
promise was extorted on the false repre- 
sentations of Roman Catholics who 
petitioned Government. There were no 
grounds for this suspicion, yet, ignoring 
the undertaking given by him to Govern- 
ment, Migettuwatte continued his acti- 
vities. Notices went from the Kotahena 
Temple to the villages round Colombo 
exhorting the people to bring offerings in 
perahera notwithstanding the scourge 
that prevailed. From about 15th Febru- 
ary peraheras arrived almost daily and 
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the Police, whose duty it was to prevent 
them*lappeared to sanction the processions. 
It is not known whether Migettu watte 
authorised the issue of these notices, or 
whether he vias even aware of this action. 
The Commissioners are silent on this 
point. 

, Catholic Credulity. 

The peace and quiet soon gave place to 
storms. The Catholics now grew tired 
of the peraheras, and were also irritated 
at “the constant parade of Buddhist re- 
j()icing ”, wh ch, from days had leng- 
thened into weeks, and showed unmis- 
takable signs of lengthening into months. 
It was the Lent season and the usual 
gloomy atmosphere associated with this 
season had settled over Catholic Kota- 
hena- It was galling to the Catholics to 
behold exultant processions pass their 
cathedral almost every day. Pear en- 
tertid tlK'ir hoai’bs lest the Peraheras in- 
terfere with their devotions during Holy 
week. Anger and jealousy also invaded 
their minds and they “began to fancy 
that all kinds of slights and insults to 
their religion w^ere intended.” The 
Catholics were so irritated and annoyed 
that they took offence at anything. Alle- 
gations were made by them that the pera- 
hara.s slackened pace and people shouted 
“Sadlni” in derision opposite St Lucia’s 
and other churches.. Also, that at every 
perahera insults were hurled at Christi- 
anity. Evil-minded folk coined false 
rumours which gained currency, and 
percolated to the lower and ignorant 
classes in grossly exaggerated form. Only 
a tiny spark was required to ignite this 
highly if)fl:immable material. 

As typical instances ther« were the 
rumours that the Easter Sunday pera- 
hera had monkeys nailed to crosses; that 
that the figure of Mahabamba (Brahma) 
was^clothed in female garb to represent 


the Blessed Virgin and other caricatures. 
The Asst: Supdt: of Police who inspected 
the perahera before it left Borella was a 
Eoman Catholic. He and the two 
Inspectors “satisfied themselves” that 
there was nothing objectionable and that 
the “rumours were false.” The Bud- 
dhist processions were no doubt, inoppor- 
tunly timed, but they were quite harm- 
less. 

Father Massilamany & Dr. Copleston. 

Father Massilamany, one of the resi- 
dent priests of St. Lucia’s wrote on 6th 
March to the Inspector General of Police 
that the Catholics intended having their 
usual processions on Palm Sunday, Good 
Friday, and Easter Sunday along St. 
Lucia’s and Wall Street’s that he under- 
stood the Buddhists were also to conduct 
peraheras on those days along the same 
routes; and that if the Catholic proces- 
sions were disturbed, there would prob- 
ably be fighting and bloodshed; that “no 
attempt on the part of the priests will be 
able to prevent such a dire scene; ” and 
that the clergy at St. Lucia’s would 
disclaim responsibility for any disorder. 

Mr. G. W. R. Campbell, Inspector 
General of Police, was out of Ceylon on a 
year’s leave and was due back on I2th 
May. Major Edward Tranchell, the 
senior Superintendent acted in that 
capacity. He too was away on circuit, 
so one of his assistants, Mr. E. Creasy 
replied the same day that no licenses bad 
been applied for for those particular days, 
but “whoever first did so would obtain 
one and receive legal protection.” He 
also reminded Father Massilamany that 
either party would require licenses. 

On the following day the Bev: Father 
applied for licenses for the three days 
and wanted the* licenses to *be handed 
over to the courier This request was 
not complied with. 

To be continued 
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BUDDHISM 

By G. Constant 

The more I consider East and West, 
the more I realize that human nature 
differs very little today anywhere, and 
that our modern problems are your 
modern problems. What is the problem 
of the West today, of the East today, 
and indeed of all time ? Is it not to make 
an end of suffering? Is it not to seek 
deliverance from those forms and ways of 
existence which make for suffering ? This 
is the great adventure for each and all 
of us. But the East and the West have 
taken different attitudes towards suffering. 
Many religions have taught us that 
suffering is imposed upon us by some 
omnipotent God, either as punishment 
for our sins, or because of his pleasure. 
Therefore only that God can free us from 
the suffering he has inflicted. 

In other words how the thinker 
through scientific knowledge, and philo- 
sophical inquiry will arrive at convincing 
him.self of the truths that have for 2000 
years been preached by the Sangha. 
If however we have freed our mind 
from this superstition common to 
all priaiitive and many civilized people, 
how can we explain the nature of suf- 
fering? Scientifically explained physical 
suffering or pain is a warning that some- 
thing is wrong in the body, something is 
out of order that should quickly be put 
right. In this sense pain is beneficial 
since it makes us act and correct condi- 
tions harmful to us. By analogy we 
may say that mental suffering also is a 
warning, and the result of wrong think- 
ing. According to a Western writer 
mental suffering disappears when we be- 
come “In turfe with the Infinite’'. Here 
the Buddhist remedy of Right Views. 
These explanations give us some insight 
into the nature of Dukkba and sums up 


IN EUROPE 
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what the Westerner (once freed from 
dogma) believes. In other words wrong 
action and wrong thinking create pain. 
The next step is how to eliminate suf- 
fering, and as yet the free thinker finds 
no remedy.” 

If we can come to see that impurity, 
physical impurity and mental impurity 
resulting from ignorance, is at the base 
of every form of suffering, we can then 
quickly realize the great Physician’s, (the 
Lord Buddha’s) teaching about the cause 
of suffering, and the way out of suffering. 
We can learn that we ourselves (through 
selfish dpsire and ignorance) we alone 
have created suffering, it follows that 
what we have created ourselves we can 
destroy without the help of some supreme 
being. For instance if in a community 
there are poor and rich men, if all work 
and cooperate, equilil)rium will be estab- 
lished and poverty destroyed. Physical 
and mental suffering is the universal 
heritage of all sentient beings. Again 
we shall find that suffering will be pro- 
gressively ameliorated as we live the 
Buddhist life, flhie more harmless we 
become, the. more helpful we become; the 
more we practise metta, loving kindness, 
the more happy will our lives be And 
once this metta is cultivated, our cons- 
ciousness will rise to higher and higher 
states.. We shall see that material values 
which we thought so important are im- 
permanent, unsatisfactory, unreal Then 
a change will be produced in our nature 
we shall have gained confidence in our 
ability to purify our nature and to take 
our refuge m Reality, This has been 
the experience of many of us. Now I 
speak as a Westerner, but is this not the 
goal, this turning from the Unreal to the 
Real, of tlie East and indeed of the 
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spiritually minded everywhere? More 

and Pnore we are turning away from im- 
posed creeds and dogmas, and searcning 
for truth. The necessity for you as for 
us is to live Buddhism in our daily lives 
and that is almost difficult tor you as 
for us in a modern world With no 
kno\yledge of Buddhism certain people 
have discovered these truths. At this 
stage there arises the need for deep 

thought, study and meditation, and also 
for a method of training Buddhists to rea- 
lize that a method is found in Sila, wdiich 
•teaches pure living as the only stepping 
stone towards Pahiia and Samadhi. 

To us Westerners, moral discipline has 
been extraneous, imposed and 
irksome. Buddhist discipline is freely 

consented, and brings its own reward by 
strengthening and purifying us, and it 
already lessens our sufferings and our 

discontent. The reasonableness of Bud- 
dhist morality appeals to those of us who 
understand that it is self-imposed for our 
advancement. Accustomed to scientific 
investigation, but to little self training, 
the Westerrif r wishes at once to know the 
reason for and the why behind, the maya 
when he turns to Buddhism. Here the 
study of the Abhidliamrna is most useful, 
but for this instructors are necessary, and 
at certain stages it is almost impossible 
to be one’s own guru. In the West it is 
necessary to spread abroad many ideas 
essential to Buddhism before men can to 
any extent be led to study the Dhamma. 
Perhaps Gandhi has done more than any 
other man to show not only the beauty 
but the power of Ahimsa when practv^ed 
Others, through a kind of self-obtained 
insight, have realized the cruelty of 
killing and slaughter, and have turned 
away from meat eating fit for wild beasts 
and thoughtless men Such ideas make 
for •com pass ion and for gentleness and 


lead the thinking public to investigate 
Buddhist ideals. Scientific investigation 
also is heading towards the proof of 
Snnyata and it will some day prove that, 
since nothing is permanent, so too, every- 
thing is void of any fixed self-substance 
or entity These are the ideas which as 
they penetrate the Western mind prepare 
it to accept the Dhamma. 

You wi!l readily see why I think that 
the time has arrived when Buddhism, if 
rightly presented, may become a power 
in the West And this is why I think 
that the Maha Bod hi Mission in 
London is a necessity, and has accom- 
plished a great work. PrOm London, 
with the help of the Yen. Bhikkhus, we 
have carried the study of the Dhamma 
into the greatest intellectual centre of, 
Europe, Paris. And the Society, over 
which I have the honour to preside 
wishes us to acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude to the representatives of the 
Ceylon Sangha for spreading the teaching. 
Prance has always led the West in its 
struggle for freedom, not only for social 
freedom, but for liberty of thought. She 
has passed through a period 01 unbeliei 
and made a fetich of science. Western 
Philo 8 ('phy with Bergson (or rather with 
his master Boutroux) began to assert the; 
value of the intuitional thought Now 
Analysis and Beason, supplemented by a 
deep intuitional understanding of life, are 
necessary to all who would learn the 
Budtlha Dhamma. Since the law is not 
imposed, but freely followed,* this appeals., 
to the French mind. The Dhamma is 
dear and logical, based upon the sequenje 
of cause and effect, this leads to a seH- 
imposed discipline which satisfies the 
Latin genius for. order and discipline and 
also its love of liberty. The evil, the 
suffering, the violence* of the world bad 
convinced man that, as some religions 
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teach, he is born Evil. But this theory is 
opposed to the wisdom of the Greeks, to 
his honour, Plato taught that if a man 
sees the good (which is also the beautiful) 
he must need follow it. What it is but 
another form of saying that the Bodhi 
the inner mind can enlightens us ? The 
Chineses say “Essential Mind is pure, 
we have only to remove the dust of im- 
purities to let the light shine.” It is 
very necessary to realize this, if we are 
to have confidence in our possibility of 
self-instruction and of working out our 
own liberation. For if a man thinks he 
is evil, he will act accordingly, or only 
through fear will he abstain from evil, 
and this cannot help him to purify his 
nature. Anatole Prance, the famous 
French author, proclaimed Buddhism to 
be the proudest assertion of man’s freedom 
and dignity. 

“The Buddhist’s progress” consists in 
raising his consciousness from its animal 
state to higher and higher states. He 
knows that if he does not do so 
it will (since there is continuity of 
consciousness) in other lives convey him 
to an inferior state of existence and lower 
forms. This is not always understood in 
the West To remain human one must 
live humanly and maintain a sense of 
compassion for all sentient beings. This 
is our lesson today for East and West 
we need to cultivate compassion and 
always more and more compassion. This 
will lead us to cooperation in social, poli- 
tical and economical life, as contrasted 
with that intensified competition of men 
and nations during the last 100 years 
which resulted in war. The aim of Bud- 
dhism is to develop more and more In- 
telligence arid Compassion, and the 
Blessed One has given us a definite 
method of discipline which, if followed, 
purifies us progressively and strengthens 


our capacity for intelligent thinking and 
gentle living.” These are the inain 
fronts that we admire in Buddhism. I 
have said before that there is a growing 
demand in the West in the entire Western 
world for a Spiritual refuge. Suffering 
in all its forms, through the war and in 
social conditions since the war, . has 
brought home to man the failure of 
material riches to satisfy man. Will this 
need of spiritual life lead to Buddhism? 
In many cases it will among the intellec- 
tual elite, and among those spiritually 
evolved. But there must be long years 
of preparation, and a more general spread 
of the essential ideas of the Dhamma. 

England has had the excellent texts of 
Max Muller and of the Pali Text Society. 
Frenchmen have translated only a very 
few Suttas from the Pitakas. I think 
people should drink in Buddhist learning 
at the fountain head. Most (if not all) 
books written about Buddhism by 
Westerners are inaccurate, or misleading. 
Hence we see how great a need there is 
for learning Pali, and we have started 
Pali classes to remedy this. Moreover 
we have translated and published a 
French Dharamapada I hoped next year 
to have Majjhima Nikaya ready. These 
are reasons why Buddhism cannot be all 
at once understood. If you ask me why 
Ceylon so quickly took to Buddhism (when 
the Ven. Mahinda first presented it) 
while we are slow of comprehension, I 
should say that the soil for the Bodhi 
was prepared, and favourable. Karma, 
though differently interpreted by the 
Hindus, was known as the just law that 
regulates life. AH Eastern people have 
sought in onQ form or another, liberation 
from phenomenal existence. The West 
has sought not liberation buTj personal 
immortality. And this still is the great 
stumbling block which it will take soihe 
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time to remove. It is difficult to make 
it cle&r that Anatta does not imply that 
there is no continuity of consciousness. 
The use of the terms : Soul, no soul, 
and various other Christian terminologies 
for Pali words is responsible for a fre- 
([uent misunderstanding of Anatfca and 
Nibbana. The R.elative Truth that 
personality exists, and the Absolute 
Truth that there is no fixed personality 
apart from the aggregates must gradually 
be realized. 

France has cultivated intellect and clear 
•thinking, Germany has cultivated know- 
ledge, England has cultivated sport and 
preferred the athlete to the thinker. Here 
lies a danger to the East also- I have seen 
in France since the war, the youth culti- 
vating boxing and various other brutal 
sports to the detriment of brain. There 
is a tendency to over do sports and games. 

In Ceylon also I think there is a 
danger in over doing games and the 
rivalry it sets up in developing muscles 
instead of awakening the intellect 
And I have just seen the adults of a 
Buddhist College parading with guns 


but perhaps less capable of sitting down 
to meditate. 

Now the Buddhist must be a man of 
thought, of brain not of brawn and this 
does not mean a funny creature. The Bud- 
dhist spirit of tolerance and gentleness 
that is characteristic of your people is a 
valuable heritage Ideas are like plants 
that take time to get well rooted in a 
new soil before they can flower and bear 
fruits. I hope you will see that there is 
what we might call spontaneous evolution 
which leads on to discover for himself 
these Eternal truths which the Lord 
Buddha did not invent but repeated. 
The train of thought is pointed to this. 
There is also the teaching, and the 
sacred books made accessible to seekers 
by the various societies, and by the 
valient representatives of the Sangha 
who have come to Europe. The future 
will largely depend upon the collaboration 
of the Buddhists in the East and the 
West. We hope to work on closer co- 
operation, and we hope that our visit to 
Ceylon and your friendly hospitality will 
render this possible. 


GLEANINGS 


Teachings of the Buddha 

Garbed in the simple white robes of an “Upasaka,’’ 
Sir D. B. Jayatilaka addressed a meeting at the 
Raniakrishna Ashram, Wcllawatta, on Wesak 
Day on the * ‘Teaching of the Buddha.” The hall 
was divested of all furniture and the audience sat on 
the carpets spread over the floor. 

Swarni Vipulananda who presided briclly intio- 
duced the lecturer. 

Sir D. B. layatilaka began by expressing his 
pleasure in having had th^ opportunity of addressing 
Ramakrishna students on Wesak D^iy on the Liff' 
and Teachings o( the Buddha. After touching 
briefly on the Ijfe of the Buddha he said that one 
notable feature in the history of Buddhism was that 
during its long story of over 2,000 years not a drop 
of t»lood had been shed to propagate the Faith. 


Wherever Buddha Dhamma was preached it raised 
the level of both men and women. It destroyed 
superstition which was doing great harm to the 
world. It put a stop to animal sacrifices and 
wherever it went it introduced or improved art and 
culture. The life of the Bnddha could be summed 
up in one word: it was a life of service. Forty-five 
years He served mankind and He the perfect 
example of what He taught. His life illustrated 
every noble teaching that He gave to His followers. 

The first characteristic of the teachings of t&e 
Buddha was its universality. The message of Bud- 
dhism was for all irrespective of colour, caste or 
even sex. Bef re the Buddha appeared there were 
great teachers in India and in other countries like 
Egypt and Palestine hut their messages did not bear 
the same stamp of universality. They addressed 
only their own followers or a chosen people and 
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thcij messages were not thrown open to the whole 
world. It was the Buddha who broke down the 
barriers which separated man from man in the sphere 
of religion and morality . 

The next characteristic of the teaching of the 
Buddha was its rationa'ity. According to His 
teaching one’s s dvation depended upon one’s self. 
The keynote of Bu 'dhism was self-help. No man 
could gain salvation by penance and prayer and 
external things. It was by the conquest of one’s 
imn heart and one’s own passions that one could 
attain a realisation of the truth. One was one’s 
own master and of his destiny. It was a teaching 
that ennobled humanity. The Buddha had said: 

‘You must make the effort. Buddha’s only point 
the way; and unless you do it no Buddha can <-ave 
you ” Everyone of them was a potential Buddhr. 
All the teachings of the Buddha could be summarised 
into three lines. When He was asked what 
the essence of His teachings was He said: ‘‘ \bstain 
from evil Do that what is good. Purify the 
heart.” 

After enlarging further on the characteristic 
teachings of the Buddha he had already mentioned, 
the lecturer concluded by saying that he hoped that 
the few wards he had uttered wouM have some in- 
fluence on them and that at least a few of them 
would he interested in the study of the Dhamma. 

They lived in Ceylon when they h d ample oppor- 
tunities of discussing the Dhamma. TTe would 
earnestly asv them on that Wesak Day to consider 
the teachings of One whom the world should always 
regard as the most perfect human being. -CV//Zon 
Daily Ncu's, 

The Late Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya 

The Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya was the very soul 
of science, accuracy, clear philosophy. He had a 
perfect mathemiitical mind, and was one of the 
most scientific beings I have ever met; yet he, of 
all people, was the most religious man 1 have ever 
met. '1 hat proved to us that the religion of the 
Buddha is the religion for those who want clear-cut' 
perfect truth without any beating aliout the bush 
whatsoever. -1 am sure that Buddhism will spread in 
this country sooner or later; and tint we are making 
history by advocating the teaching here It isfoun- 
dec], on the surest of all rocks. I remember on one 
ocoasion talking to Bhikkhu Ananda Metteyya about 
expanding until we became divine, when he said, 
“That is Vedantist, and not the teaching of the 
Buddha”. Regjfrding self doclfine, his was purely 
Pali Buddhism from beginning to end; and that is 
why we can not tolerate any corruprion of it from 
any quarter whatsoever. — F. ./. Vaync in British 
Buddhist, 
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Persudtion and not Persecution 

I 

« 

“ The zealous missionaries of Buddhism captured 
the he li t of the masses by appealing to their moral 
instincts. Persuation and not persecution was 
the instrument they chose to wield. King 
Asoka proclanned universal toleration, he inculcated 
respect for Braharnins as well as Sramanas or as- 
cetics of all sects, ft is a relief to find that the 
mighty monarch had never recourse to brute force 
for he propagation of his creed. We are spared 
all the scenes of blood, rapine, and violence, which 
disfigure the pages of religious history in the 
West.” — /fis/or;/ o/ Ifinda Chemistry, Vol. Il by 
Sir Praplmlla CJinndra Ray. 

Lafeadio Hearn IVIemorial in Japan 

To honour the memory of Lafeadio Hearn, who 
contributed so much to an understanding of the 
spirit of .la pm, it is intended to erect a Hearn 
Memorial Museum at Matsiie where Hearn first 
taught in a Japanese school and where he began 
his married life with his Japanese wife. The 
Museum will be fire proof, and will be used to 
accommodate Hearn Manuscripts and other valuable 

Hean relics the Museum will allot space 

for a Hearn libra y. It is planned to open the 
Museum on 26th September, 1933, the twenty- ninth 
anniversary of Hearn’s death. The cost of the 
Museum will he 5,000 yen to be raised by public 
suliscription . Contributions should be made to: — 
Sanchi Ichikawa, 25, Kitayamabushi-cho, Ushigome, 
Tokyo, Japan . — Buddhism in Fmgland- 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Indian Buddhists Out esteeujod tncnd 
Pandit Sheo Narain in 
his ax’ticle on the future of the Maha* 
bodhi Society points out the necessity ot 
introducing legislation governing mar- 
riages, mheritence, and alienation oi 
properties etc of the Indian Buddhists 
Panditji has shown reasons tor introduc- 
ing new laws with the sl?ill ol a lawyei, 
and he le seiious about it We need 
hardly say that we entirely agree with 
him. On a previous occasion we editorially 
said ...there are certain civil disabili- 
ties m the way ot Buddhists m India 
Hypocusy ot Buddhists being joined in 
matrimony according to Hindu law and 
customs should be stopped Such disabili- 
ties will materially hinder the progiess ot 
Buddhism m that country ” We have 
seen reports that hundreds of families 
have embraced Buddhism during the last 
few yeax’s But no steps have yet been 
taken to improve then social status hy 
introducing new laws. It is in the interest 
of Buddhist propaganda that we should 
see |hat new concerts to Buddhism are 
not made to feel they are alone We hope 
that the Mahabodhi Societ^Y of ludu will 
lose no time m appointing a competent 
eommittee of Burmese and Indian 
BUK^dbists tt) go into ^ this matter and 
ijitXDdtice nel^essary lifv'i 


IWantivu Vihara Fund We have published 
elsewhere a list of 
subseiiptions towaidsthe above mentioned 
fund It will be seen that there is only 
about Es. 800/- more to be collected 
This IS not a sum which will diam the 
resources of iich people even if they are 
adversely effected by the depression 
Will not our friends make it a point to 
contribute their share and make it possible 
for the Y M. B. A. to start building 
operations within this year. 

Our Next Issue We have pleasure to 
announOt that the next 
issue of The Buddhist will be dedicated 
to the Washington Convention of the 
Banner ot Peace which will be held on 
November 17 This Convention will fur- 
ther discuss the Koerich Pact for the pre- 
fer vation ot treasures ot art and sciences 
This number* will include among other 
articles certain contributions trom well- 
known leaders of cultuie and a three 
coloured portrait ot Prof Roerich the 
great founder of the Banmli of Peace 


AMCCMyATM B/iNHHAm 


Mudaliyar K. Y Atukorala 

Late Secretary, Qeylon Savyigs Bjink 
and 

The Buddhist 'rheosoplncal Society 
Died Bth July 1938 
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IS. killing justified under any 

CIRCUMSTANCES? 

By Ariya-Dhamma 


This is a question that seems to per- 
turb some good people nowadays. I say 
nowadays, because I have not come across, 
either in text or commentary, a single 
instance of such a difficulty presenting 
itself to the ancients. This dilemma has 
escaped the critical ingenuity of even 
King Milinda. Jataka tales, it I am not 
mistaken, do not mention a single ins- 
tance of ‘justifiable’ killing. 

The Old Testament commandment 
“ thou shalt not kill ” is absolute, so far 
as the words go. But theologians and 
commentators have glossed it by limiting 
the injunction to human beings. Nay, 
they have gone a step further and justi- 
fied killing of even human beings in the 
name of religion, in warfare and in self- 
defence thus reducing the commandment 
to an absurd nullity. 

Fortunately no such calamity befell the 
first and foremost precept of Buddhism. 
But it is painful to meet with recent 
attempts by well-meaning friends to 
fritter away the rigour of the precept 
in order to seek a loop hole of escape. 
Surely the Great Lord of compassion and 
His holy disciples must have come across 
innumerable snakes and persons suffering 
from incurable diseases, nay even vermin 
— a very common nuisance in India — and 
animals ‘writhing in an agony of pain’. 
But there is not a single instance of their 
breaking the first precept, or sanctioning 
its breach even by lay- men. On the con- 
trary, Anguttara NikSya gives an instance 
of a Bhikkhu who was bitten by a cobra 
and died. The fact was brought to the 
notice of the Master, and if the reasoning 
of our modern critics is j^ound, the Lord 
of compassion should have at once ordered 
His saintly disciples, who had laid aside 
cudgel and sword for all time, to resume 


them and massacre all the snakes of 
snake infested Jambudipa, out of abundant 
compassion for probable victims. The 
Buddha and His holy disciples were too 
‘cruel’ not to do such a silly thing!* Ins- 
tead of destroying snakes the Master 
enjoined His followers to extend Metta to 
all the various species of snakes as the 
only panacea for escape from snake-bites. 
That was the true mantra. The Master- 
further explained that that unfortunate 
Bhikkhu would never have died of snake- 
bite, had he only (tarried out that precau- 
tion. If our modern critics are right the 
Master missed a grand opportunity to 
revise and amend the first precept, to 
bring it into line with the advanced ethics 
of this Twentieth Century. A thousand 
pities indeed ! 

Pious Buddhists of later days did not 
depart from the utmost rigour of the 
precept. History records of King Buddha- 
dasa of Ceylon who instead of killing all 
the snakes of his realm actually performed 
a surgical operation on a snake and saved 
its life.. What a ‘cruel’ man that humane 
king was ! That cobra, due to that Bud- 
dhist king’s “mistaken” notions of charity, 
may have stung and killed a number of 
human beings. Instead of curing the 
cobra a modern ‘advanced’ Buddhist 
would have scotched the poor thing out 
of sheer Karund ! Quot homines etc ! 
Verily there must be some huge fallacy 
in our modern manner of reasoning ! 

No doubt the Master has allowed His 
followers, nay all persons whatsoever, 
absolute liberty of thought, speech and 
action. They are free to exercise their 
reason with’' regard to all teachings and 
reject what is false and wrong and 
hold fast that which is good and true. 
But our reasoning faculty at its best is 
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but a poor thing, a feeble crutch only. 
Reason is not man’s highest faculty. 
That is why the Dhamma is said to be 
atakkavacara — not to be reached by logic 
alone. In our vehemence of logical reason- 
ing we are apt to throw the baby away 
with the bath. Let us beware of it. 

Once a Christian friend put me a poser 
'Suppose,’ he said, ' a cobra is going to 
bite a man. What would you as a Buddhist 
do ? Will you not pick up a stick and 
kill the cobra and thus save the man?’ 
'Who made thee judge over life and death?’ 
•I rejoined, and added, ' Certainly not, T 
shall do nothing of the kind. I will cer- 
tainly try my best to prevent the cobra 
from biting the man. There my duty 
ends. I am absolutely certain of one 
thing; the Lord Buddha and His holy 
Arhats would under similar circumstances 
have behaved in the same manner ’ My 
friend was non-plussed. To relieve his 
confusion I further added : ‘ That person 

though born as a man in this life may in 
the scale of spiritual evolution be very 
much below that snake, who born as a 
man in the very next life may in all 
possibility become an Arhat, whereas 
th:i.t man may die and be reborn in hell. ’ 
Such is the diverse complexity of Karma 
Am I the Lord of Karma, and have T 
mastered the manifold mysteries and 
fibstruse workings of that law, that I shall 
take upon myself the tremendous res- 
ponsibility of interfering with its opera- 
tion, especially when I can never be sure? 
No, certainly not. I had rather doubt the 
infallibility of our modern critics than 
take such a great risk. There is that 
margin of hope still left to us. 
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Let us consider the psychological as- 
pect of the question. It is inconceivable 
that a victim, animal or man, will not 
harbour a feeling of ill-will (dosa) as the 
dying-thought towards the murderer. 
Even the suicide in his last moment of 
agony will have a feeling of anger to- 
wards himself for doing such a dastardly 
act So any one dying a violent death by 
reason of his last evil Karma will be 
born in an acuter form of torture than the 
incurable disease from which he escapes. 
Thus in his folly the charitably disposed 
person will be causing a greater calamity 
by his mistaken zeal. 

The final conclusion to which we will 
be driven is this. Close down all our 
homes for incurables, and asylums for 
the aged and the insane and let all 
' benevolent ’ Buddhists in the name of 
Mettd, Karund, and Muditd arm them- 
selves with deadly weapons and make 
a holocausat of snakes, tigers, lions, 
vermin, incurables and all those who are 
suffering any agony. And those Bud- 
dhists who have developed /^WA/’-power 
might with great advantange extend the 
operation to the regions of woe like the 
Nlrayas, for it is more down there than 
elsewhere, that such ^ Metta' can render 
its best service. 

No, sir, let us rather conclude that 
there is a huge flaw in the reasoning of 
modern critics and exclaim; " There are 
more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in your philosophy!. ” 


FUTURE OF THE MAHA-BODHI SOCIETY 

By Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain, Advocate 

1. The Mahabodhi Society manages a formal trust deed. This society has in 
several institutions in India and its managemen't under the? said Trust 
Ceylon, whfch were entrusted to a body of Deed, one Vihara at Calcutta, one Vihara, 
trustees appointed by the late lamented a school, and a library at Sarngiith. 
Rev: Sri Devamitta Dharmapala under Brabmachari Devapriya Walisinha is the 
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life secretary ol the society* Before the 
ordination of Rev: Dharmapala, the trus- 
tees, who all reside at Colombo, began to 
take the work in their hands both in 
Colombo and India under his guidance. 
But after his ordination he withdrew his 
counsel and guidance with the result that 
the entire work of management of Bud- 
dhistic institutions fell on the shoulders 
of Mr. Devapriya. This little man posses- 
ses wonderful capacity for woi'k, he per- 
forms all the onerous work single-handed 
in spite of his indifferent health and a 
bad eye. 

2 It is to be noted that as long as 
Mrs. Foster was alive, there was no 
anxiety about the finances of the Society. 

always extended her helping hand. 
Her death has now deprived the Society 
of monetary help in future. Mrs. Send a, 
a Swedish Buddhist lady residing at 
Benares, also used to help the Society in 
various ways, but unluckily some diffe- 
rence arose between her and Rev : Dhar- 
mapala and the most cordial relations 
between them were sundered. It is fur- 
ther to be observed that the universal de- 
pression all over the world has affected 
the revenues of the Society materially. 
Consequently many a project at Sarnath 
had to be abandoned for lack of funds. 
The expenses of educating and supporting 
eleven Samaneras, (four of whom were 
permanently sent to Buddhagaya by 
Rev: Dharmapala in his life time) and 
the expenses of the staff* and establish- 
ment at Sarnath are being met with 
difficulty ; the stress is being keenly felt 
to make both ends meet. 

' 3. The society possesses in proprie- 
tory interest only one house at Calcutta 
which fetches a modest.sum as rent. All 
expenses are met from the Society’s pro- 
perty in Ceylon. Usually a fixed sum is 
regularly remitted monthly by the 


trustees for expenses in India. (There are 
certain other investments in India, which 
we understand do not bring as much 
income now as they did before-Eds.) 

4. It may be mentioned that no subs- 
criptions are now received from Burma. 
No outside Buddhist country gives a 
penny as a contribution. Of course Indians 
care little 0 ]‘ nothing to help the revival 
of Buddhism in India although there is a 
great deal of lip homage and ostentatious 
pride in Buddha as the brightest jewel 
that India has produced; yet the strings of 
the purse are very scrupulously tied up. 
The result is that all expenditure in 
India is borne by the Ceylon section of 
the Society. 

5. Unlike other religious propagan- 
dists, the Society has no preacher.s paid or 
unpaid ; Ha7nancfas are not yet in a posi- 
tion to go out as preachers, majority of 
them is taught Pali, Hindi, Bengali and a 
couple of them Urdu. They are at present 
not strong enough in the knowledge of 
Indian vernaculars to address audiences. 
All that the society does, in the circums- 
tances, is to issue a journal from Calcutta 
for the propagation of Buddhism or to 
sell small tracts in Hindi and Urdu at a 
book .stall at the gate of the Mulagandha- 
kuti Vihara, in addition to selling some 
books on Buddhism as agents of publi- 
shers. 

0 Reverend Dharmapala possessed 
a unique personality. He commanded 
universal esteem and respect, and when- 
ever he appealed for pecuniary help he 
could .secure some donations With his 
demise, which was indeed a calamity to 
the Buddhi.st cause, that source of 
income has also vanished. 

7. Thus, the Society is poorer in 
finances, has no preachers, has no helpers 
in propaganda work, has no assisstant for 
Mr. Devapriya. This is a gloomy aspect 
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of affairs. Buddhists in India, the number 
bein| unfortunately negligible, entertains 
a pious wish that some day Harijans, 
(the name given by Gandhiji to un- 
touchables) will join the fold of Buddhism 
when disgusted with small mercies shown 
to them by the orthodox Hindu popula- 
tion in India. Christians and Mohamma“ 
dens look forward to them as prospective 
converts. Who knows what turn matters 
may take ? 

8. In these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, occasioned by causes beyond control, 
• what is required is the following: — 

(1) Sinhalese should awake to the 
precarious condition of the Society as 
described above, and rise to the occasion. 
Dharmapala Memorial E\md should be 
started to supplement th(^ income deri- 
vable from the Society’s propto'ties 'Po 
Sinhalese; is due what is done at Sarnath 
and Calcutta and all hopes are centered 
round their endeavours. 

(2) Burmese should be induced to 
merge their temples and I )har masalas ih 
India with the Mahalxodhi Society’s ins- 
titutions, extend help, monetary and 
personal, by adding to the establishment 
some educated Burmese Bhikkhus and 
instead of petty jealousies or rivalry they 
should co-operate as one united body 
Burmese are well known for generosity 
and liberality in the matter of donations 
for religion. They have to be assured 
that success depends on the various sec- 
tions belonging to the Buddhist school of 
thought now sinking their difference in 
the noble cause of Buddhism, ft was 
painful to me to see that one or two of 
the Bhikkhus at Sarnath had to leave the 
precincts of Sarnath as belonging to a 
different sect at the ordination of Bev : 
Dharmapafla. I know" personally that he 
had a Scheme in view to unite all sects of 
Hiikkhus, but his death prevented the 


accompli.shment of his intense desire on 
this score His wish must now be carried 
out by his successors. We must realise 
how Christians and Mohammadens ; 
Hindus and Jains of different sects 
unite, co-work and co-operate in the 
common cause of the spread of their 
respective religions. 

(8) We should write articles and issue 
small tracts requesting Hindus to place 
the images of Buddha in their temples 
alongside their avatars Kama and 
Krishna if they sincerely believe Buddha 
to be the ninth avatar of Vishnu. 

(4) We should engage paid preachers 
out of the Hindu population wdio may go 
round in India just like Christian and 
Mohammaden paid preachers, 1 am in- 
clined to think that some Hindus who 
have a genuine admiration for Buddha, 
(and there are some who have it) will be 
forth-coming, if remunerrtioii is offered. 
They may not be required after Sani'ine- 
rafi undergoing education ai’o (it to act as 
preachers. 

(5) Wo must find funds, however 
difficult it may be, to liuild a set of rooms 
for pilgrims at Sarnath. We have at 
present only two buildings there, one a 
small cottage built by Hi.s Excellency the 
Viceroy’s cook .Mr Barua, this is meant 
for his personal use when he retires and 
settles down in it. It is sometimes 
utilised for the stay of respectable 
pilgrims. The other building consists of 
two rooms which are built by the present 
writer. I go therein winter and stay in them 
for some months Being full of furniture 
and tents etc., the rooms can scarcely be 
lent to pilgrims I have seen with jny 
own eyes pilgrims suffer great discomforts 
for lack of accommodation. A shed or a set 
of rooms for pilgrims is urgently required. 

(6) The present writer is not aware 
what is the amount of the expenses of 
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the maintenance of the London Buddhist 
Mission. It‘ possible it should be reduced 
to a minimum. The mission there is no 
doubt one of the glorious achievements of 
the late Bev : Dharmapala, (may his 
memory be ever green) but we are hard 
pressed for money in India 

(7) The present writer contributed an 
article to the Mahabodhi Journal in 1929, 
in which he suggested that until and 
unless Buddhist law is enacted by the 
Legislature in India, there is no chance 
for the revival of Buddhism in India. 
How can we expect Hindus, Mohamma- 
dens, Sikhs, Jains and Christians to em- 
brace Buddhism unless they are assured 
that they have laws of their own pertain- 
ing to marriage, divorce, inheritence, 
stridhajia^ power of alienation of property 
etc. This diihculty is little realized, only 
a lawyer can recognise the serious dis- 
abilities in the way of future converts. 
Take for instance an Indian Christian 
abjuies Christianity, adopts Buddhism, 

qucT 

By Mrs. 

“ We are the voices of the 

wandering wind, 
Which mourn for rest and 

rest can nevei* find ; 
ho ! as the wind is, so is mortal life, 
A 111 on n, a sigh, a sob, 

a storm, a strife. 

Whei’cfore and whence we 

are ye cannot know, 
Nor where life springs, nor 

whither life doth go. 
We are as ye are, ghosts from 
^ the inane, 

What pleasure have we of our 

changeful pain?” 

Wanderers on the Ocean of Bansara, we 
are struggling against the Waves that 
almost engulf us — the waves of Hatred, 


and is desirous of marrying. What law 
will govern him in India ? Assuming 
Buddhist ceremony of marriage is per- 
formed, will the offspring of such a 
marriage be legitimate ? Obviously his 
case would no longer be governed by 
Christian law nor of course by Hindu or 
Mohammaden law. It is possible, like 
Ghittagonian Buddhists, that Hindu law 
may be applied when the parties to a 
marriage are Hindu converts but the 
same rule will not apply to converts from 
other religions. We have no Indian 
Buddhist members in the Imperial Legis- 
lature. The task of the introduction of a 
bill to legislate the civil rights of the 
Buddhists in India must ex 7iecessitu fall 
to the lot of the Burmese members of the 
Legislative Assembly. This matter is 
least appreciated by the propagandists of 
revival of the banished Buddhism, but it 
is of the most essential importance. 

Dalhousic, 

26 June T933. 

vAdi s ? 

V. Vitharne 

Desire and Ignorance. We are all sur- 
rounded by these in greater or less degree, 
and according to the stage of evolution 
we have reached, we realisii or not the 
spiritual darkness in which we live. 

Borrow is the heritage of all beings 
There is not one who escapes it, for how- 
ever favoured a being may be by a past 
good Kamma, there is no reprieve from 
old age, disease and death. These will 
inevitably claim him for their own. Bo 
man fearing Unknown and fervently 
searching for a refuge, a place of eternal 
peace and happiness, has found diverse 
types of religion, from the worship of 
nature and human sacrifice, to observan* 
ces of a higher spiritual order, ^ 
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Our Lord Buddha, puzzled like other 
great thinkers, questioned Himself how 
it could be 

“ That Brahm 

Would make a world and keep it 

miserable 

Since, if all-powerful, he leaves it so, 

He is not good, and if nob powerful, 

He is not God. ” 

Thus from birth to birth, through untold 
suffering and utmost renunciation, He 
searched for this same Truth, which 
could save mankind from sorrow, and 
lead them to the Way of Peace; until at 
last under the Bodhi Treei at Gaya, He 
found Enlightenment. He saw the vanity 
of all that men hold dear, and how thes^' 
brought sorrow on the world. 

Prom his great height of perfect know- 
ledge and spiritual insight he saw the 
world as it really is with its enchanting 
mirage and promise of illusory happiness. 
He saw man’s endless struggle for this 
same happiness, something most desirable, 
yet always just beyond his reach. So he 
taught him the B'our Noble Truths He 
showed him that the only road to endur- 
ing peace and happiness is by way of 
renunciation and the Noble Eightfold 
Path — a path which all could tread, irres- 
pective of birth or sex. 

Yet these Truths are only for “those 
who have ears to hear. ” Men in general 
are not prepared to accept that all plea- 
sure, human and divine, is illusion ; that 
true happiness is to be found elsewhere 
They love life as it is, with the fleeting 
joys of wealth and love and beauty, They 
do not like to be told that they are merely 
chasing shadows. 

The All-loving and Compassionate 
Buddha, in order to prepare* these weaker 
beings to appreciate His Sublime Dham- 
ma, first taught the simpler virtues as 
vje learn them today in the Panca and 


Attbanga Silas. Of these, the* Panca 
Sila or the Five Precepts is meant for 
our guidance in our daily life ; while the 
Atthanga Sila or Eight Precepts is to be 
observed periodically — a sort of noviciate 
in preparation for full renunciation on 
the path to final deliverance. As we all 
know, these latter vows are taken on 
Poya days, more especially during the 
full moon. On Wesak morning so many 
observe them, that Ceylon seems draped 
in white, enthusiam becomes so wide- 
spread in the country on that; great day. 
The simplicity of these Buddhists, tlieir 
readiness to share with otluu's whatever 
they may have brought as offerings or 
for their private use, their indifference to 
discomfort, and the general feeling of 
maltriija that seems to shed a wonderful 
light on all around, mske interesting 
study. 

Nevertheless, if one would look a little 
deeper, it would sadden his heart to see 
how ignorant these good-natured people 
are with regard to the Buddha Dharnma 
in its essence. So much good material 
wasted because none notices their crying 
need, the great necessity for teaching 
them the simpler virtues as the Buddha 
taught them. It is the pitiful truth that 
some of these good men and women 
scarcely know even the meaning of the 
Panca Sila. To them it is little more 
than a formula to be repeated daily or 
weekly according to the depth of each 
one’s saddha. How then could they un- 
derstand Anicca? Yet, the majority of 
them are quite lutelbgenfc and will under- 
stand the rudiments of the Dharnma, if 
it be taught them in language that is, in- 
telligible and made applicable to their 
daily life But as a Mile, what they do 
hear when they go tohear*an exposition 
of the Dharnma, is a mixture of Pali 
stanzas and Sanskritic Sinhalese. .This 
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is so fair beyond the range of their intellect 
that they return home as ignorant as 
when they left it earlier in the day ; 
except perhaps for the faint recollection 
of a story that they heard at the tag -end 
of the sermon. I say “ faint recollection 
advisedly, for, they are rendered so tired 
and sleepy by listening to high-brow 
language, that by the time something 
actually intelligible is mentioned, they 
hear it as in a dream. This is generally 
the case in the villages and the provincial 
towns where the Bhikkhus do not try to 
gauge the intellectual capacity of their 
audiences, I shall quote as an illustration 
a personal experience which occurred not 
so very long ago. 

It was Wesak night, and at a small 
vihara in one of our towns, there were 
assembled some forty to fifty people to 
hear a Bhikkhu preach — a Bhikkhu 
known in that district to be well versed 
in the Dhamma The majority of those 
who were there had taken the Atfchanga 
Si la, but on studying their faces for a 
moment and hearing stray bits of their 
conversation, one could easily guess that 
they did not quite understand the mean- 
ing of the vows which they had taken 
that day. The sermon was to last till 
dawn, and some of them had brought 
their mats and pillows to help them 
through the weary night ! But, in spite 
of their preparations the Bhikkhu might 
as well have preached in Greek ! For 
well over an hour he chanted Pali stanzas 


while the audience yawned and nodded. 
I cannot say how many remained td'hear 
that sermon to the end, for I was not 
there myself. 

It is no wonder then that the mass of 
the people continue to remain ignorant, 
and are so blinded by lust and hatred, 
that day by day our beautiful Lanka, a 
home befitting devas, is getting steeped 
in blood, our lovely towns — the pride of 
a nation — are reeking of filth and squalor, 
while the people themselves naturally so 
kind and so generous that they would 
part with the last grain to help a brother, 
are ready with abuse and the knife on 
the slightest provocation. 

Yet this need not be If the Bhikkhus 
would understand the people and try to 
give them a real knowledge of the Dham- 
ma — the knowledge that purification of 
one’s thoughts is the most essential thing 
in life. Preaching in Hinbalese that is 
unintelligible to the ordinary man is a 
mere waste of time and breath. Sermons, 
of the type one hears in Colombo is what 
the entire country needs. They cannot 
fail to raise the moral standard of those 
who hear them. The desired result will 
eventually follow. 

Will not our other Bhikkhus too come 
down from the heights and speak to us 
in our homespun ? Can they not in this 
medium teach us something of the won- 
derful ethical doctrine that the Buddha 
left us as a heritage ? 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF KOTAHENA RIOTS 

By J. A. Will Perera 

. ( Continued from Last Issue •) 

Major Tranchell on his return from dhists will interfere with the intended 
circuit asked the Supdt: of Police, Wes- processions. 

tern Province to “ascertain personally A. S. P. Holland visited St. Lucia’s 
what grounds the Roman Catholic that evening and after enquiry reported 
priests have for apprehending the Bud- to his chief that “the Rev:. Fathers halve 
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no definite information of any intention 
on thg part of the Buddhists to disturb 
the Catholic processions/' and that 
Father Massilainany's letter ‘‘was written 
upon rumour”. Mr. Holland reported 
having seen a perahera that evening at 
6*30 p. m. without a license. 

The Anglican Bishop, Dr, R. S Coples- 
ton also wanted to be in the picture. 
This prompted him to write a private 
letter to the Inspector General on the 
22nd March in order to secure “special 
attention for the interests of the congre- 
gation of St. James’s Church, Kotahena, 
who are sadly annoyed and interrupted 
by the “noises connected with the Bud- 
dhist temple in Kotahena, and, as I 
understand are likely, unless strong 
restrictions are placed on the tom-toms, 
etc, to be still more seriously annoyed 
tomorrow (Good Friday) and on Easter 
Day.” Dr. Copleston owing to these 
reasons asked for Police protection for 
his flock up to noon on Easter Day. The 
Inspector General in reply inf<uan( c the 
Anglican Bishop that there would be im 
annoyance as no procession will be held. 
On the other hand a Roman Catholic 
procession would go round the cathedral 
between 4 and 7 p. m. He also apprised 
Dr. Copleston of the fact that the Bud- 
dhists had abandoned their perahera on 
Good Friday which was also Full Moon 
Day, “ a great day with them ”. In 
consideration of this gracious act, Major 
Tranchell said he gave the Buddhists 
permission to conduct a procession bet- 
ween I *30 and 4 p.m on Easter Sunday, 
to which arrangement he had obtained 
the consent of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop- In conclusion the I G. Police 
stated that the Force would take all 
precautions to prevent collisions. 

It is not known whether the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic authorities acted in 


unison, as both parties disliked Migettu- 
watte Thera. It may be that they 
acted independently without each know- 
ing that the other had also represented 
against the Buddhists, Dr. Copleston, 
as is known, openly wrote disparagingly 
of Migettuwatte, his funeral, and of 
Dipaduttama Temple, in his work on 
Buddhism. Nevertheless, it was a 
curious coincidence that the Apglican 
Bishop bided his Roman brother at this 
“ great crisis ”. 

Father Fernando Represents. 
another Catholic padre wrote to the 
Police. This was the Rev: Father D. G# 
Fernando, Missionary Apostolic of St. 
Lucia’s His letter was addressed to Mr. 
Holland, Asst: Snpdt; of Police on the 
22nd March from the Cathedral. He 
notified that the Catholic procession 
would start at about 4 p. m. and close at 
about 7 p m, the route being Wall 
Street and St Lucia’s street, and took 
pains to mention that the Buddhist 
temp’e would be a.v )ided lie then 
referred to the Palm Sunday oi strucuion 
by the Catholics as if it h^d not occaiTed> 
but that a row would have t iken place 
because the Buddhists carried a fij ure ‘ha 
long robe in the attitude of carrying a 
cross, though there was no cros^s ” He 
pointed out that the Buddhists had no 
right to provoke the Catholics thus If 
farther provocation was off-sred sai^l 
Father Fernando no one knew “wh^‘re 
and when a row may take place.” 

Now, it is clear that this clergyman 
saw offence where none was intended, 
and he too evidently relied on magnified 
stories conveyed to him by the mose 
ignorant classes of his flock. No efforts 
appear to have been made by either 
Father Massilaihany or Father E'ernando 
to verify these rumours which reached 
their ears. Any falsehood told them was 
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accepted as gospel truth and conveyed to 
the Police, who-found all these rumours 
to be utterly false. It was fortunate 
that the A. S, P. who inspected the 
Easter perahara was a Koman Catholic 
and he found that the information given 
him by his co-religionists was thoroughly 
unreliable. 

Police Indiscketion Si . Indecision. 

At first the Inspector General directed 
the Supdt: to prevent parties colliding and 
was of opinion that the Buddhists should 
forego any peraheras on those days *‘if it 
was customary to hold Catholic proces- 
.sions*’. He wrote later the same day as 
follows: — “On second thoughts, I think, 
we had better not allow any Buddhist 
processions on Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
or Easter Day.” In the meantime the 
Buddhists had applied to Capt: Hansard 
for a license which was granted by him 
to James Mirando on 16th March for a 
perahera on Palm Sunday with tom-toms 
from Third Division, Maradana to Kota- 
hena. It so happened that the Catholic 
application of 7th March was not granted, 
but the Buddhist request tendered later 
was successful. 

The Buddhists had previous to Palm 
Sunday made an application for a pera- 
hera permit on the 23rd (Good Friday 
as well as Full Moon Day); but the I. G, 
Police explained to them that “out of 
respect to Catholic feeling” it could not 
be allowed. They consented to postpone 
it for Saturday but met with a refusal on 
the same grounds. The Buddhists then 
pressed urgently for a license on Easter 
Sunday, and stressed the fact of their 
having abandoned two processions, one of 
which was to have been on Full Moon 
Day (Good Friday). They emphasised 
the fact thatr if permission was witheld, 
the ceremony would lose its importance 
ow.mg to the passing of “poya”. 


Major Tranchell called on Bishop Bon- 
jean on Palm Sunday evening, exfjlanied 
the position, and enquired if His Lordship 
objected to the perahera, to which the 
latter replied he had none if the perahera 
would wend its way after 12 noon, provi- 
ded no cause for complaint was given to 
the Roman Catholics. The Bishop 
“appreciated the deference shown to 
Catholic feeling” by the Buddhists re- 
fraining from having peraheras on Good 
Friday and Saturday. 

On March 20th, (i. e. two days after 
Palm Sunday) S. P. D. Gunawardena,, 
Arachchi of Pettah applied to conduct a 
perahera with music between 8 and 11 
a. m. from Front Street and Keyzer 
Street corner along Keyser Street to the 
old Town Hall, then by St. John’s 
Street, Sea shore Street, Korteboem 
Street, Mutukristna Street, thence past 
the Kotahena Police Station to the Bud- 
dhist Temple. He promised not to dis- 
turb the public The perahera was to be 
on the Full Moon Day which unfortu- 
nately happened to be Good Friday. The 
Police at first refused, but on being 
assured that it was to be a quiet perahera 
composed of women carrying flowers, 
without music and avoiding Chthedral 
route, Major Tranchell allowed it, as he 
did not consider it a violation of his 
arrangement with Bishop Bonjean. Per- 
mit No. 37 was accordingly issued by 
Capt: Hansard on the 20th. 

Matters turned out to be not a “comedy 
of errors’' but a “tragedy of errors,” be- 
cause the license given by Hansard 
allowed music with the stipulation that it 
should cease within 100 yards on either 
side of all churches, and it also failed to 
define the i:iature of the procession. The 
Catholics lodged an immediate protest. 
The I. G asked the Supdt*: to enquire 
and report which the latter did promptly. 
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He aj^prehended a serious riot if the pro- 
cession was allowed on the streets. The 
I. G. P. wrote demi-officially to Hansard 
on the 20th that his Head Clerk and 
Inspector Marshall feared trouble on Good 
Friday, and asked Mr. Hansard to make 
further enquiries and to confer with the 
1. G. on the following day. Capt: Han- 
sard replied confirming the fears expressed 
by his chiefs informants. 

Major Tranchell then ordered on 21st 
March the recall and cancellation of the 
[icense. The Supdt: was also to warn 
the processionists that they were liable to 
be prosecuted if they persisted in taking 
out the procession after the cancellation 
of license. The Buddhists showed reluc- 
tance to surrender the license, consider- 
able correspondence and discussion en- 
sued, in which Mr. E. H. Morgan, Deputy 
Queen’s Advocate took part. The license 
was eventually surrendered on the 22nd 
by Andris Perera, furniture dealer Mr. 
Hansard cancelled it the same evening* 
Andris Perera, promised to stop arrange- 
ments. One Andrew Perera forewarned 
the Supdt: of Police, Western Province, on 
the same day 22nd March) that although 
Gunawardena Arachchi’s procession was 
abandoned, and the “Catholic Messenger ’ 
published that the Buddhists and Catho- 
lics were not foolish as to fight, yet the 
Catholics had posted “notices stating that 
there will be a severe fight on Friday.” 
This man added that Mohottiwatte had 
announced to the people on the 21st 
night that the perahera was abandoned 

Meanwhile the Buddhists who did not 
anticipate cancellation, jubilant at obtain- 
ing the license on the face of strenuous 
Catholic opposition, it was alleged, taunted 
the latter with anonymous communi- 
cations. It* should be noted that none 
of these were produced before the Com- 
milsioners. The Catholics who were 


said to have been taunted were aware of 
the issue of the license but were unaware 
of its cancellation at the last moment. 
So they prepared for the fray fully con- 
vinced that a perahera would arrive on 
Good Friday. 

Applications, protests, etc , hovered 
round the Police like horneus. Maddened 
by these innumerable epistles, the Police 
officers did net know how to act prudently. 
An undated letter received by the Supdt: 
had enclosed in it a notice which ran 
thus: — 

“A grand procession with offerings 
will be prepared at Kaduwela on 
Monday, 26th March at 6 a. m. This 
procession will reach Dipaduttama 
Vibare at Kotahena, about J2 o’clock 
through Urugodawatta, Grandpass 
Street, and Green Street. It is reques- 
ted that all the faithful men and women 
will accompany it and be partakers of 
merits. Everyone in this quarter 
must assemble at Urugodawatta. Let 
it be known that thieves, drunkards, 
and disorderly persons, if found in this 
procession, will be given to Government 
authorities for due punishment.” 

The letter itself was from one A. Perera 
who characterised Gunawardena Arach- 
chi’s application for the 25th (Easter 
Sunday) as “foolish”, because he had 
ignored the processions that were due on 
the 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th 30th 
and 31st. The writer wanted a license 
for the perahera mentioned in the notice, 
if Migettuwatte’s licenses were cancelled. 
He informed the S. P. that “these people 
are very much disheartened.” On the 
2l8t I. G- ordered S. P. to prohibit any 
Buddhist procession whatsoeyer on Good 
Friday or any on Easter Sunday before 
1.30 p.m. He also authorised the issue 
of a license for monday the 26th from 
10 a< m. to 4 p. m. 
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To add to the confusion, Andrew Perera 
wanted a license issued to a Mr de Soyza 
for a perahera from the Bridge of Boats. 
Mr. U. D., S. Gunasekera of Maradana 
also asked behalf of the Buddhist 
community ” for a permit to conduct a 
perahera from Borella to Kotahena on 
Easter Sunday after 12 noon. His letter 
which was dated the 20th March was 
favourably entertained; and a permit 
issued on L G’s orders for a perahera 
with tom-toms “and other kinds of native 
plays” from 1.80 p. m. till 4 30 p. m. 
On Thursday Mr. Gunasekera asked 
S. R, W. P for the paid services of a 
sergeant and 12 Eurc^pean constables to 
accompany his procession He received 
an assuarance throiigli the Headquarters 
Supdt: that the Police would take alt 
necessary pre^cautions without payment. 

One Martines Perera petitioned ilie 
Deputy Queen’s Advocate, Mr. H. H, 

A VIEW OF 

It was in the welter of Oriental philosophies and 
systems which characterize the religious thought of 
India and the surrounding nations from the 6th 
century B. C. onwards that Gautama set to work to 
find a ‘way” through the maze of conflicting 
theories. Himself a twice born Hindu of royal des- 
cent and versed in the Vedanta teachings and the 
philosophy of the I'pa^iisJaids, he evolved his “noble 
eight-fold path” to secure enlightenment, morality 
and concentration and ultimately to attain Nirvana, 
This new mystic ladder was complicated enough, 
bill it was simpler than the intellcctualism of the 
Upnisliads and the philosophical schools, it provided 
a moral aim and purpose in life by asserting the 
ethical element in the Vedic notion of Rite, 

vStarting from the general principles of Upanishads. 
the Buddha evolved an ethical system around die 
“four Nolile Truths” in which moral conduct is 
based on ibe cultivation of those tendencies and acts 
\Yhich produce and preserve true values of life and 
destroy life’s evils. It has no reference, however, 
to an ethical conception of deity as in Hebrew and 
Christian theology, or to a ritual holiness as in the 
original culture pattern. If it is not strictly true to 
say that Buddhism is an agnostic moral philosophy, 
since it does not really deny the existence of the 
goHs, it made no contribution to the spiritualization 
of the sacrificial system. Existence bein^ an evil 


Morgan, on the 21st to protect the peace 
by stopping the peraherg. organised for 
Good, Friday by Migettuwatte, Mathes 
of Port, Andris Perera furniture dealer, 
and the Arachchi of Pettah. Mr. Mprgan 
asked if permits had been granted by S, P., 
and the latter replied in the negative. 

Good Friday Eve saw the issue of 
licenses to the Catholic Pabhers for the 
“customary Catholic procession on Good 
Friday 1883”. 

The Commissioners were of opinion 
that if the Police had exercised a little' 
discretion, arrangements satisfactory to 
both parties could have been made. “The 
vacillating conduct of the Police”, they 
recorded, ‘in regard to the issuing of 
licenses had the effect of irritating both 
Catholics and Buddhists.” 

To be continued. 

BUDDHISM 

and therefore a thing to escape from at all costs, 
there is no room in this scheme for a sacrificial cul- 
ture, or indeed for any ritual order, especially as to 
become a god means to attain ;r lower state than 
that of Nirvana. 

Nevertheless even during the lifetime of the 
Buddha, or at any rate shortly after his death, Ibe 
repetition of portions of the Dhamma became a kind 
of rituuT while the distribution of the cremated re- 
mains of his body among the faithful opened the 
way for a cult of relics and Shrines. Out of pilgri- 
mages to these sacred places, probably arose the 
first symbols of Buddhist veneration— the tree, the 
wheel, and the stupa to which later was added the 
image of the Buddha. As shrines became temples, 
the statues of Buddha and the twenty-four mythical 
and previous Buddhas, set up originally as aids to 
meditation were transformed into objeiUs of worship 
and offerings of flowers, incense and the usual 
accompaniments of Oriental sacrificial culture made 
at them. 

With the development of the cult the Founder 
was given a cosmological significance as the latest 
of several emanations and therefore a personal 
centre of faith, devotion and worship. As systems 
and philosophies increased Buddhism began to re- 
semble Hinduism against which it had been the 
revolt. With the rise in the North of the, Sclbool 
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of Mahay ana, the great vehicle”, the ritualistic 
tendeiicies developed towards a schism, since the 
Hinayana (lesser vehicle) sect claimed to preserve 
the original philosophical ideal against the later 
innovations. The new Buddhism (Mahayana) on 
the other hand claimed to have evolved a more pro- 
found dpctrine of salvatiop in the elaboration of a 
polytheistic theology with monarchical and devo- 
tional tendencies. 

The fundamental conception of Buddhism, how- 
ever, is atonement by good dee :s which produce 
the necessary merit to counteract the evil committed 
by individual, and if any balance remains, it js made 
available for others, The stations on the road to 
good life in the Kutadanta Sutlania are set forth in 
so many degrees of sacrifice (Yanna) the term being 
employed as a symbol of self offering of 

• Buddha, English translation I, p, 173 f) . 

Moreover ihe Brahmanical sacrifice conflicted 
with the deeply-rooted aversion to the taldng of life, 
and thus blood offerings were ruled out on this 
score . 

Let Brahmins Brahmins kill 
We see no cattle asking to be slain 
'rhnt they a new and better life may gain 
I'iather they go unwilling to their death 
And ill vain struggles yield their latest breath 
To veil the post, the victim and the blow 
The Brahmans let their choicest rhetoric flow. 

f.laiaka VI, No. 543). 

Again the actual offerings were regarded as in- 
effectual : 

The sacrifices speak to us of things 
We see and hear yea taste of men’s desires 
And women. Have learnt to say things 


Tha^t brigg rebirth Lo 1 it is canker.* Hence 
No more delight 1 take in sacrifice 
Nor in oblation. 

t Vin^ya text^ S. B . E series XUf/j88r, 118-39). 

Therefore the institution of sacrifice was foreign 
to the fandamental melaph\ sicnl philosophy of Bud- 
dhism, the whole of existence being reduced ta 
purely ethical and spiritual concepts which limit the 
vision of reality to subjective intuition of th^ Abso- 
lute attained by renunciation. But as Dean Inge 
says “We cannot make our highest intuitions and 
experiences our own without translating tliem into 
symbolical or mythological forms. Myth and cult 
seem to be iintransparcnt middle term between the 
spiritual and the temporal And the symbols that 
exert the greatest influence on men’s lives and minds 
arc those which belong to a venerable tradition. 
Cons quenil_y, it is ‘he ancient myths and rites that 
most readily lend themselves to interpretations as 
symbols ot a higher reality, though they will always 
lend to retain their original significance for the un- 
sophisticated. Thus Buddhism was, compelled to 
adopt the erotic imagery of Hinduism which proved 
lo be more human and satisfying to the, popular 
mind than the loftier abstract speculations of Gau- 
tama and his earlier folio, wei;s, till it finally collapsetj 
in the land of its birth and began its pilgrimage 
eastward to China, Korea anc), .japan. 

Symbols however cun seldom be transplanted to 
an alien culture without undergoing some change 
and it was the very elasticity of Buddhism that fosr 
tered its progress in the Far East aud enabled it to 
adapt its philosophy to the needs of the less mysti- 
cally minded people. (Origins of Sacrifice -by E, 
O. James — 1933, p. 281-284). ^^eut ly Pandit 
Shco Narain 


JAVA BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 


Rev: W. losias Van. Dienst writes: — 

I have the honour of acknowledging due receipt of 
your magazine “The Biiddhisi which 1 have read 
with much interest, I very inach thank you lor 
sending me same, and T earnestly hope that you 
will continue to do so. 

Being an Upasaka ordained by the Right Reve 
rend Maha Upasaka LI. Mg. Hla, Thalon, Burma), 
and Assistant Director of The International Bud- 
dhist Mission, all my lime is devoted lo the wo k for 
the sake of Buddhism, and the Propagation of the 
Dhamma of our Exalted Lord, The Buddha 1 
have no income, but being supported by the mem- 
bers of the Java Buddhist Associatfon for my living, 
I unfortunately cannot become a member of your 
Association, as I cannot afford to pay any subscrip- 
tion. However, kindly be convinced that I heartily 
•ree with ail the objects of your organisation. 


As T want to remain in touch with as many 
branches of Buddhist work as possible, I should 
appreciate very much if you would write, me from 
time to time about the progress of IJuddhism inyou^ 
island and send rne copies of your very interesting 
magazine. T hove ihe inlemioii of isi^uing ,a small 
monthly for the sake of The Java Buddhist Asso- 
ciation within a few months, with articles in Dutch, 
Malay and Javanese. I hope that jhe brethren here 
in Java will support me in this work in the same 
w.iy as they did during the last one year and a half, 
and 1 am sure that we will succeed. Our mission 
in Bali must be pospioned for a couple of months, 
due t<' financial circumstances. I 

Kindly take notice of my new address: Rev. W, 
Josias van Dienst, Tjilendek 54, Buitenzorg. Hop- 
ing to hear from you soon, and thanking you for 
your appreciating words a' out the J. B, A. and 
myself,: I remain, Gentlemen, with; best wishes for 
your Association and, progress of, your sp|epdjd 
work * 
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BUDDHISM IN GERMANY 


Anagarika Lhasshekankrakriya writes: — 

You may have heard through the public press 
that I am now in Europe earn ing out the many 
projects of the Universal Union for the Diffusion of 
Buddhic Philosophy, of which I am now the 
President again. 

Presently I am in Berlin as a guest of the Das 
Buddhistische Hans where I am wonderfully atten- 
ded to by the sisters of the late Dr Paul Dahlke. 

Last Tuesday we had an Uposatha celebr.iiion in 
commemoration of the late Dr. Dahlke before a 
large attendance It has interested the Press 
throughout Europe so that Europeans will know 
about Buddhism and its activities I spoke in 
English, my speech being translated into German. 
My subject was: The Message of the Aryan Buddha 
to the world I dealt mostly on the spirit of the 
Buddha’s Teachings 

Now the proposed Great European Conference 
is fixed to be held in Geneva during the coming 
Christmas. We are having a horrible fight h re 
with the so-called BUDDHIsSTS who pretend to be 
better fit for the great work but DO NOTHING* 
They do nothing and WON’T LET THOSE 
FIT FOR THE WORK TO CARRY ON 
THEIR AIMS. This is in itscK a justification of 
the need for such a Conference as proposed. 

Well, of my stay in Germany I can only tell you 
that I am charmed by the tranquillity of the Bud- 
dhist House. 

I am glad that the Dahlke successors have taken 
over Dr. Paul Dahlke’s Buddhist House, which is a 
really beautiful e t .te situated in the outskirts of 
Berlin, in Frohnau. My aims is to create there a 
Buddhist seat of learning, for the land is specially 
fitted for such a thing, and furtheimore the place is 
already so well known and also there are three nice 
buildings sufficient to lodge many Bhikkhus. The 
Lecture Hall itself is very well put up, and there 
are many other features which attract vi.sitors. Thus 
we might continue the work of the late Dr Paul 
Dahlke. 

I learn from friends in Burma that you have in- 
serted my article A FALSE ALARM ON THE 


BUDDHIST FRONT. It has caused a wonderful 
impression among high Buddhist circles. So much 
the better. Now I must thank you so much for that 
favour. But I have not received any copy of this 
Magazine for sometime, not even the One where the 
said article appears It might have gone astray. 
Could you send me one more for my reading table 
where I have always ^o many fiiends who are 
anxious to learn about the Buddhist development 
around the world. 

My fixed address for sometime will be Geneva. 
T shall remain there for a month or two, and then 
go to Chicago for the Religious Convention in the 
coming autumn as a Buddhist Delegate with special 
invitation. Be sure that Pm doing my best, taking 
adv image of my being a man of science, to in 
troduce Buddhism into scientific circles and also to 
speak on Buddhism in a purely up-to-date scientific 
language . 

If you care to have any representation in the 
Chica o Religious Convention, I shall be so glad 
to carry it out. I have representations now from 
more than a dozen eastern Buddhist societies and 
quite a lot from the West. 

Now the Geneva Grand Buddhist Conference. 
Have you announced our project ?. This is not 
necessary out in the East, I believe, yet it wouldn’t 
be without utility since it could interest the Eastern 
Buddhists to send in some IMPORTANT STUDIES, 
or at least suggestions, artistic contributions and 
so on. 

I shall be in Burma at the beginning of the 
coming year, for there also we are preparing a 
grand event for the Buddhist world. As you realize 
or infer, we are trying to awake the Buddhist‘S of 
the world to the realization of their social importance 
as a factor for the betterment of the people in the 
coming era which is now dawning. 

I must tell you furthermore that a Buddhist 
Monastery is now nearly completely established in 
Switzerland. T shall gladly forward you more news 
concerning the matter shortly, that is, as soon as .1 
return to Geneva and give the finishing touches to the 
project, foi which the funds are rapidly falling in. 


THE FIRST GRAND EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
BUDHIC CONFERENCE 


You are by now, no doubt, i formed through the 
prtjss about the forthcoming holding of the Grand 
BUDHIC CONGRES, which is announced for the 
last days of this year 1933 the first ones of the 
next, to meet in Geneva, Switzerland. 

To this effect the Government Educational Board 
of Geneva kindly put at our disposal'the Main Hall 
of the University. We feel sure also that our aims 


deserve your fullest sympathy and support, and that 
you are animated with the best intentions to en- 
courage the highest ze 1 towards the utmost success 
are now being ta^ken fully in band under auspices of 
fhc Universal Union for the Diffusion of Budhic 
Pnilosophv, an Orginizing Committee of earnest 
persons having been formed, and we dare believe 
that all the expectat’on of our airp^ will be surpassed . 
Collaboration by earnest Buddhist expositors is al- 
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ready beinj^ assured and most of the European and 
American Universities and Philosophical and Cul- 
tural institutions expect to send representatives or 
Deleg itions. The Official Representatives of the 
foreign Governments will also be invited. Great 
artists and well-known writers are now applying for 
the exhibitori that wiU take place at the same time 
as the Congress A good deal of interest is being 
awakened among the thinkers, literary men and 
scientific investigators towards an active partici- 
pation in our Congress 

Since the launching of the proposition to the 
Buddhist world to organize and hold this Congress 
last October, we liave recieverl a good number of 
adhesions. This is truly a success and a distinction 
mark to our merits as organizers, BUT, we wonder. 
Is the huge number of boo Millons or so of avowed 
or recognized Buddhists throughout the world 
.reduced to that infinitesimal amount, when it come 
to support a world event of so much transcendency 
for the Dhamma? Then again, of these only a f2^^ 
have responded to the contribution item. Is this an 
evidence that the Buddhists are all so DEPRESSED 
in mind and body as being unable to adhere to such 
portant Movement and Contribute with so exiguous 
means and efforts as the ones required to carry out 
fully our Programme? 
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This Congress is summoned and organii?ed by a 
group of learned Buddhists, but the whole load 
cannot be laid altogether upon them That is the 
reason why we have extended invitations so repea- 
tedly both to the most conspicuous Buddhists and 
to the Literary world and Academic Circles, in 
order to assure the greatest cooperation and a 
real success in our aims of diffusing the Dhamma. 

All the Buddhists and lovers of higher culture 
alike are morally obliged to consider this Congress 
theirs and an irremissible duty to partake in its 
activities. Each must bear in consci-’nce that the 
task of securing the complete success of this Con- 
gress is more than a matter of estimating, for Bud- 
dhism of to-day and for every Buddhist personally, 
but one of demonstrating its validity, its usefulness 
and its Paramount importance in solving the modern 
problems of ^he wc Jd. 

Persons inlc ested are being referred to our Gene- 
ral Programme Double postage in International 
Coupe- Reponse will bring You one. 

Please send all the correspondence to: Yen, 
Anagarika Lhasshekankrakrya. 2 Rue Charles 
Bonnet — Geneva, Switzerland. 


GLEANINGS 


A Noble King of Kashmir-Vamya ditya 

Vamya-ditya son of King Ranaditya King of 
Kashmir who died in the 5th century A.D. went 
out at the age of eleven with his uncle Mangul-ditya 
to visit different places in India. After visiting 
various places of pilgrimage he stayed with an old 
recluse in a cave on the Siwalik Mountains and 
practised penance for 12 years, At the bidding of 
his guru in Kashmir he returned and stayed in a 
temple on I'akht Saleman also called Shankara 
Charya. On the retirement of his father, he was 
called to wear the crown He at first declined to 
do so, bur on the insistence of the subjects he 
agreed to assume kingship but on condition that his 
subjects will not tell a lie, will not break a promise, 
cause no gratuitous injury, abstain from acquiring 
unlawful gains and never kill a living creature. The 
subjects agreeing he left the hill and settled at 
Gagribul where he built two vaults near his abode, 
one for the subiects of one part of his territories 
called Maraj and another for Kamraj. He abolished 
revenue collecting establishment and issued an edict 
to the subjects to put in at the end of an year one 
tenth value of the produce themselves. Thus all 
official oppression ceased. The key of one of the 
vaults \yas entrusted to his brolhes Yikramaditya, 
who was his commander-in-chief, while the key of 
the other vault he kept with himself. At the close 
of each month he used to open the treasury and 
disburse pays to the troops and other eniployees. 


Whatever money from miscellaneous sources was 
collected in the day was distribu ed among the 
poor in the evening, leaving nothing for the morrow. 

For his own subsistence he cultivated a piece of 
land. Like his subjects, he too contributed his 
i/ioth of the value of the produce as his share of 
revenue into the state treasury. 

All his life he wore a quilt like a mendicant and 
never tasted flesh meat. He built the temple of 
Vamya Swanii at Trigam on the confluence of 
Sindh with Vitasta (Jhelum). 

He ascended the throne in 474 A. D. and died in 
521 A.D. after a peaceful reign of 4/ years. He 
was the noblest and purest king that Kashmir had 
seen (Bengal Asiatic Society Journal, Vol. IX, 
No. 6, Paper— by P. Anaud Kowl.) 

This king is not mentioned in the Raj Tara,ngni; 
there is a gap in this history, six earlier kings are 
also not mentioned. This gap is filled by refeience 
to Tarikh-i-Husn which is based on a Sanskrit work 
Ratana Kar which Kullan, the author of Rajtaran- 
gni, had not found when he wrote his history . Ifoe 
noble character of the king we have, described above 
must be due to some early training We read in the 
account of thi.s king’s father Ranaditya that ope of 
his queens Amrit Prabha not only built a temple 
called after her name but also placed r.n image of 
.Bqddhgdii gn .ojder, tqjpple of Bud^}ha,,bjjjltJiy a 
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i)f king Megh Viiliana, Pundit Anand Kow 

in the Journal we Jire quoting from does not mention 
whether this nt ble queen Amrit Prabha wa,E tho 
mother of King Vaniaditya We will not he far 
from right if we guess that this noble queen who had 
love for Buddha was the mother of the king we have 
desenheti because his imposition of a coudilioii on 
his subjects not to kill any living creature and by his 
abstention from the use of flesh meat are clearly in- 
dicative of Buddhist influence on the minds of the 
queen and the king vve are descfibing.-“ 7 \o;d// S/io) 
Narain . 


Wag her 


Now lib more do I go 
tfnto the feast of A'alhalla. 

Wit ye whither I go ? 

From the home of Desire go 1 forth; 
JJelusiorPs home flee 3 for ever. 

The open door 
Of perpetual Becoming, 

I shill to behind me. 

To the desireless, deiusion-less 
Sacredest land of my choice, 

The goal of all our world-wandenng, 
Delivered at last from re-birllq 
Nf’w [lasses she who knows I 
All-eternal 
Blessed end. 


This is going to lie a “Wagner year” in Germany. 
Tt is fifty years ago this yeki, since Wagner died, 
and the event is being commemorated all over 
Germany and, on a lessor scale, wherever genius is 
appreciated all over the world, fo Us Buddhists it 
is interesting tc know that at one time in his stormy 
life, lull of vicissitudes of one kind and another. 
Wagner’s troubles drove him to the consideration 
of Buddhist ideas and in a certain measure, to their 
absorption. In 185b, when he was forty-three, he 
produced a dramatic sketch called “ The Con- 
queror,” the principal figures in which were the 
Buddha, Ananda, a Candala (low caste) maiden and 
her mothet Ananda is exhibited as receiving a 
drink fd water at a village well from the maiden who, 
on the spot , falls violently in Jove with him, while 
he himscll is not unmoved. But in converse wdth 
him, the Buddha enables Ananda to rid himself of 
that which threatens to rob him of his f»« edom. In 
the ardour of her passion, iiowever, the maid begs 
of the Buddha that in pity he will grant her the boon 
of union with .Ananda. The Buddha asks her if she 
is willing to fulfil the condiiions of such muon. 
There follows a dialogue between them of double 
meaning, skillully written, dining which the maiden 
imagines that the union oeing discussed is that of 
passion, and is horrified, when, as the talk proceeds, 
it dawns on her that all the time the Buddha has 


Wit ye how T have w'on it ? 
riie <lej>th of the sorrow 
(.)f sulTering love 
lias opened mine eyes ; 

T have seen ilie wmilcPs end I 

'‘77/e Jlriiisii JUuhlh.ist 

VIHARA FOR MANTIVU LEPER ASYLUM 

The Ktliiors, “ 'i'hc liucUlhist” 

Sirs, ■ l have the honour to iorward lierewith a fur- 
ther list of contributions leceivcd for the construc- 
tion of a Slirine Boom at the Mantivu Lejicr .Asylum, 
for favour of publication. 

The building is estimated to cost i^s 2,ooo, and 1 
am endeavouring to collect the balance during the 
course of next month . 1 shall, therefore, be much 

obliged if lho.se who have not yet contributed to the 
Fund will kindly do so at I heir earliest conve- 
nience - NT > u r s e t c . 

V. S NANAYA 1 CKA.RA, 

I Jony . Treasurer, 

Y. M B. A., Colombo. 

'Colombo, lime 30, 1933. 


been sjieaking of her being united to Ananda in a 
common devotion to a higher ideal than that of 
ordinary, worldly mariiage, and is asking her also 
to assume .Nnanda’s vow of chastity. But eventually 
she comes round to the. Buddha’s point of view, and 
is admitted to the Buddhist Order of nuns, where 
Ananda greets her as a sister. 

Some three years after publishing this sketch, 
Wagner wrote to his friend, Mathilde Wescndonck: 
“You know how much, in spite of myself, i have 
become a Buddhist.” It is true that he only became 
a Buddhist np to a certain point, finding some 
things in it with which he wa.s unable fully to agree. 
Yet It left a deep impression upon all his thinking 
for the remainder of his life ; and be certainly laid 
firm hold of the main point in Buddhisni, as is wit- 
tressed by the remarkable change of front of his 
Kruniihilde in the (rDiivnhtuiiiu’nnvj. At one time, 
exulting in jubilant lust of living, she chant.s: 
“Blessed in passion and pleasure, <")niy let there he 
love 1 ” But later she learns tliat l„ove (Kama) also 
is Dukkiia And in the end the Valkyrie of tlie 
North echoes the wisdom of the East in these 
Strains, whidh Vc thus translate as ‘well as we can 
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NOTES AND 

Roerich It is with very great 
The Peace Maker pleasure that we de- 
dicate this ■ issue of 
The Buddhist to the Washington Con- 
vention of the Boerich Banner of Peace 
to be held on November 17. Buddhism is 
essentially a religion of love and peace. 
And Professor Boerich’s noble attempt to 
promote peace should appeal to all Bud- 
dhists. By his unusual ability to inter- 
pret correctly the sayings and symbols of 
various religious teachers and races 
Boerich has captured the religious and 
racial consciousness of a vast number of 
people Legends of Tibet or Zechoslovakia., 
stories of Altai or Alps found in him a true 
artist to show their real significance. We 
do not say this on the strength of tributes 
paid to Boerich by eminent writers, but 
we do so on our own knowledge of the 
art and philosophy of the great explorer. 
Boerich is not a painter, as Buskin puts 
it, of “ that particular order of humanity 
which we call gentlemen and ladies 
Nor does he paint pedigree dogs and 
horses. He paints mountains and oceans 
with heroes and saints who have sacrificed 
their lives to make our world happier. 
Helpfulness, co-operation, nobility of 
character arid unceasing striving for the 
higher ideal are more strikingly shown 
in ,his paintings than the individual. 


COMMENTS 

Beauty of nature he tak(^s into his service 
as does the poet the imagination. But 
with what object? Stars, mountains, 
forests, rivers and oceans — all these 
Boerich will employ to suggest the evolu- 
tion of the universe and its infinite pro- 
cession of activities, Again the final goal 
of his art is Peace — lasting Peace founded 
on the rockbed of international under- 
standing and mutual appreciation of each 
other’s point of view. Boerich’s concep- 
tion of the idea of a Peace Banner for the 
protection of treasures of art and science 
is indeed a great one. If such a device 
was evolved before the Great War very 
precious treasures would have escaped 
the cruel hands of the vandals. Boerich 
is a seer. He takes lessons from the past 
and works for the future. The success 
of the Banner of Peace is a guarantee for 
the safety of national treasures. While 
we, therefore, watch with interest the 
progress of Banner of Peace,* we wish all 
success to the deliberations of the forth- 
coming Convention 

# ^ ^ I 

Y M. B. A. Half-Yearly Half-yearly Ge- 
General Meeting noral Meeting of 
the Y. M. B. A. will 
be held on Saturday the 9th. inst at 
4. p m. 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION OF THE ROERICH 
BANNER OF PEACE 

CEYLON GREETS BANNER OF PEACE 


Professor Roerich’s great contribution 
to the promotion of world-peace through 
art and culture is inestimable. His won- 
derful paintings have carried the message 
of good will and hope to the remote re- 
gions of the world. As founder of the 
Banner of Peace to protect national trea- 
sures of art and science, Prof. Roerich is 
rendering lasting services to the cause of 


human progress. On behalf the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo, 
in particular and the Buddhist public of 
Ceylon in general, I sincerely wish all 
success to the forthcoming Washington 
Convention. 

D. B. Jayatilaka, 

President, Y* M. B. A, Colombo, 


BANNER OF PEACE 

By Nicholas Roerich 


At the end of Kali-Yuga, weary and 
seeming'ly inconquerable difficulties obs 
cure humanity. A multitude of problems 
apparently insoluble, burden life and 
divide nations, states, communities 

families. People try desperately to 

face them with materialistic inventiveness, 
but even the most formidable colossi of 
mechanical civilization are shaken. Every 
day brings news of commotions, confu- 
sions, misunderstandings and misrepre- 
sentations. Life is filled with a multitude 
of petty lies. Everything uplifting and 
calling becomes, in the eyes of ignoramu- 
ses, something shameful and demeaning. 
Thus do the Vishnu Puranas describe the 
end of Eali-Yuga. But the same Puranas 
announce also the blessed Satya-Yuga 
What great conception, what bliss pri- 
marily lies at the base of this purification 

and formation of life ? 

% 

Certainly it is that bliss, in which are 
united the all-embracing, the all-beautiful, 
I the ail-inspiriug and all-uplifting. Verily, 
it will be that great conception which 
humanity^ envisages under the name of 
Culture. To this great conception let us 
undeferrably direct all our thoughts and 
creativeness this realization let us 


reveal for the sake of a glorious future 
the ancient wisdom. For the glory of 
this treasure let us realize our mutual 
great responsibility and let us not impede 
each other from solemnly carrying this 
tabernacle of Light. Let us consider our 
routine work not as hideous shackles, but 
as pranayama which awakens and co- 
ordinates our highest energies. Let us 
lose neither a day nor a night in sowing 
the blessed seeds of refinement and en- 
rooting Culture among the broad masses 

To this great Service was our Peace 
Pact with the Banner of Peace proposed? 
for the protection of all cultural treasures 
of humanity. Our great Eabindranath 
Tagore, he who is one of the most en- 
lightened protectors of Culture, writes to 
us as follows about the Peace Pact • ‘‘ I 
have keenly followed your most remark- 
able achievements in the realm of Arts 
and also your great humanitarian work 
for the welfare of the nations of which 
your Peace Pact idea with a special 
Banner for protection of cultural treasures 
is a singularly effective symbol. I am 
very glad indeed that this Pact has been 
accepted at the Museums’ Committee of 
the League of Nations and I feel^ sure 
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that it will have far-reaching effects on 
the cuttural harmony of nations. 

I am not astonished that we receive so 
many enthusiastic responses to our Peace 
Banner. Our past is filled with deplorable, 
sad and irreparable destructions. We see 
that not only in the times of war but 
also during other errors, creations of 
human genius are destroyed. At the same 
time the elected of humanity understand 
that no evolution is possible without the 
accumulation of Culture. We understand 
how indescribably 
difficult are the ways 
of Culture. Hence 
.the more carefully 
must we guard the 
paths which lead to 
it. It is ovir duty to 
create for the young 
generation traditions 
of Culture. There, 
where is Culture, is 
Peace. There is 
achievement where 
is the right solution 
for the difficult soc- 
ial problems. Culture 
is the accumulation of highest Bliss, 
highest Beauty, highest Fvnowledge. And 
humanity can not yet pride itself that it 
has done enough for the flowering of 
Culture For after igacrance we reach 
civilization, then gradually we acquire 
education, then comes intelligence, then 
follows refinement and the synthesis 
opens the gates to high Culture. We 
must admit that our precious and unique 
treasures of Art and Science are not even 
properly catalogued And should our 
Banner of Peace be that impetus which 
will urge such an achievement in behalf 
of the universal treasures, this alone 
would be the fulfilment of a colossal task. 


How much of the useful and beautiful 
could be easily attained. 

To educate does not mean to give only 
a number of mechanical data. Education, 
the upbuilding of a world consciousness, 
is reached by synthesis but not by the 
synthesis of calamities, but through the 
synthesis of joy, of perfection and crea- 
tion. If we shall cut off every influx of 
such joyful enlightenment of life, then 
what poor educators v/e shall be ! What 
education can give the teacher, who 
spreads around him- 
self sorrow and des- 
pair But not far 
from despair is also 
pseudo-joy and the- 
refore every forced 
smile is correctly 
called a smile of a 
skull.’* Before insp- 
iring others, we to 
convince ourselves 
of the vital need and 
underferrability of 
the programme of 
Culture, as a healing 
principle, as a life- 
giver. 

Humanity is accustomed to the sign of 
the Bed Cross. This humanitarian symbol 
penetrated not only in times of war, but 
purified life with one more beautiful con- 
ception. Just the same humanitarian 
conception so needed from the small to 
the great, will be derived from a Sign of 
Culture, similar to the sign of the Bed 
Cross. One should not im<agine, that one 
may think of Culture only at leizure, 
digesting the food of a tasty dinner. No,^ 
just during starvation and cold, as the 
sign of the Bed Gross shines to the heavi- 
ly wounded, just in the same way the 
Sign of Culture will inspiringly shine to 
the spiritually and bodily starving. ^ 
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Verily now it is not the time to dis- 
seminate, to 'Obstruct and to attend to 
pettiness. When a Rc'd Cross car drives 
along the street, then the traffic is stopped 
for it. In the same way one should also 
for greatly needed Sign ot Culture give 
up at least some of the daily bad habits, 
of the vulgarity and of many other dusty 
conventionalities of ignorance, from 
which sooner or later one has to cleanse 
oneself 

We are tired of destructions and nega- 
tion. Positive creativeness is the funda- 
mental quality of the human spirit. In 
our life everything that uplifts and en- 
nobles our spirit must hold the dominant 
place. The milestones of the glorious 
path must from childhood impel our 
spirit to the beautiful future. Be assured 
it is not a truism to speak about the un- 
deferrable and argent strivings of Culture. 
If some ignoramus find this idea super- 
fluous and needless, we shall say to him : 

Poor ignoramus, thou art outside of 
evolution. But remember we are legion 
and in no way shall we abandon our idea 
of a Peace 15 inner. If thou wilt be an 
obstructionist, we shall transform the 
obstacles made by thee into possibilities.” 

Thus lot us realise how many higlily 
useful projects can be easily introduced 
into life I ccme back to my long cherished 
idea of a World Day of Culture, when 
simultaneously under one Banner through 
tlie World one day may be dedicated to 
the cognizance and appreciation of the 
treasures of Culture in one’s own country 
and the entire world. Cenotaphs recall 
(ihe past, but everything connected with 
Culture, with innumerable glorious mar- 
tyrdoms and magnificent attainment 
impels our minds towards the future. 
Only think how easily, if acting in pri- 
mary unity, humanity could establish 


traditions which would lead the young 
generations 

Verily I would like to hail our Conven- 
tion as the beginning of a true League ot 
Culture and I would wish that all mem- 
bers and friends of this Convention should 
joyously welcome this all-enfolding, all- 
unifying, all-ennobling idea. In such a 
movement we could show an example to 
all those who in ignorance divide, disperse 
and destroy. 

No doubt the inner meaning of the 
Convention will be very significant and 
will open new gates for all future glorioils 
constructions in the domain of Culture, 
The Convention will not resemble a 
fleeting moth which burns its wings at 
the first candle. It will form a radiant 
legion whose fiery wings will grow in 
consonance with the achievement of great 
Beauty and glorious Necessity. 

In the Museo Civico of Padua there is 
a panel of Guariento, “ Angels of Peace.’’ 
In a solemn circle the angels hold their 
council Each angel carries a sphere as 
an all-embracing sign and the palm of 
peace which in the hand of the angle is 
austere as an unconquerable sword. This 
panel stands before me while thinking of 
our Convention. These angels are bene- 
volent but indomitable. As thus benevolent 
and invincible, I visualize our legion of 
Peace and Culture. 

Let us salute all those who, overcom- 
ing personal difficulties, casting aside 
petty selfishness, propel their spirits to 
the solicitous preservation of Culture, 
which above all will assure a radiant 
future. 

Use all means of making the beautiful 
necessity of Culture paramount. If we 
would possess other adjectives of magni- 
tude, we should use them in speaking of 
the most essential conception of the world. 
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We iBusfc not be afraid of the enthu- 
siasm Only the ignorant and others who 
are spiritually impotent can scoff at this 
great and pure feeling ; but such scoffing 
is only a sign to inspire the true Legion 
of Honor. It would be horrible, if in 
connection with great manifestations, 
adjectives “Small” and “ little ”, would 
be used Thus we should beware of being 
guilty of the most hideous action of all— 
to belittle. This would mean decay. 


Nothing can impede us from dedicating 
ourselves to the services of Culture as 
long as we believe in it and are giving to 
it our best flaming thought. Do not 
belittle ! The great Agni singes the 
drooping wings. Only in harmony with 
evolution can we ascend and nothing 
can extinguish ihe unselfish, flaming 
wings of enthusiasm ! 

Himalayas 


SACRED SIGNS 

By Frances R. Grant 

Vice~ President Roerich Museum, New~Yorh: Ghciirniun of the Religious Sectimi of the 

P^'osident Pan-American Wuimm^s Association. 


New-York Federation of Women's Clubs: 

Through centuries humanity has group- 
ed itself around many standards ; some 
have demonstrated themselves as transi- 
tory, others as — 

more permanent 
In choosing for the 
first time a stan 
dard symbolic of 
Man’s spiritual 
expression as reve- 
aled in his artistic 
and scientific atta- 
inments, a new 
cultural covenant 
of mankind is pro- 
claimed. 


i 




creating a New Humanity which guards 
and strains to fulfill the divine Charge of 
Brotherhood Among Men. 

I want to tell 
i you something of 

^ ^ Boerich’s life — 

, something of the 

A seed that gave so 

perfect a flowering 
and one so vital 
and necessary to 
the very needs 
of our day. 


In these dark 
years when the 
forces of disinteg- 
ration are rife, 
when discord 
sounds so stridently, may this call of in- 
tegration and of world unity pronounced 
by Nicholas Eoericb, peal out above all 
measures. This invocation to harmony 
synthesized by a great spirit should prove 
a welding force among nations, thus 
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Three By Prof • Roerich. 


are so spun as to 
of perfect harmony 
it is with the greatest 


The life of a 
man is important 
if in its texture 
there has been 
interwoven a desi- 
gn, direct and 
tellmg ; if its 
warp and woof 
present a pattern 
and balance. ^ So 
of men — and in 


Koerich we have one of the'greatest since 
the Assissian ! I speak of the Assissian 
advisedly because some one has said of 
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St. Fraticis that he was the Morning 
Star of the Renaissance and that he it 
was, who evoked the new era of beauty. 
And in the New-Renaissance which is to 
be, in this new dawn of beauty and spirit 
— it is such works as Roerich’s to which 
we must look to as our Magian star 

If I were to try to transmit to you the 
one thread, the one predominant force, 
which flashes its way through the life of 
Roerich, perhaps I would best turn to the 
words of the Eastern Teacher — Oh 
thou keen blade, oh thou smiting hammer, 
I am coming. Master Builderl I am com- 
ing . 

Such is Roerich’s call — his is the way 
of the builder, his is the song of labour 
and of action and his banner is of the 
new community of the world. He is the 
spirit moving onward indefatigably — in- 
defatigably conquering. 

I shall briefly speak of his life — of those 
special factors which may explain the 
background of his world spirit. Roerich 
was born in Russia of families which had 
settled in Russia for centuries. But far 
back in Roerich flowed the strain of the 
Nordics — the indomitable conquerors. 
Through the ancient line of his mother’s 
side- -one of the oldest in Russia — one 
already senses the pulse of Asia. Thus 
Roerich contained within himself that 
crystal of understanding of the true East 
and West. 

# 

One of Roerich’s earliest interests — 
one which gives a key to many of his 
future paintings — was his interest in 
archaeology. The story has often been 
told of how he unearthed the great 
mounds on his family estate in northern 
Russia; how he there found the early 
examples of Stone Age man, striving to- 
ward creative beauty. The importance of 
this early interest lies in this : that in 


turning the pages of time, long since 
sealed, Roerich learned to read those 
ancient runes of beauty; hs perceived the 
great spirit of that man of the past of 
whom he has written. 

Thus early Roerich learned to realize 
the unity of man and earth — of spirit and 
matter. He perceived that that fiery 
thread of creation runs through the his- 
tory of earth ; that in the flux of all 
things this call to beauty, the great im- 
petus to creation, is the thread which has 
united the past with the present, the 
progenitors with posterity. 

Roerich’s father was an eminent attor- 
ney and he desired to have his son follow 
in his steps. Desiring to turn his path 
towards the creation of beauty Roerich 
nevertheless demonstrated early the re- 
markable quality of containment and 
absence of denial by attending both the 
acidemy and the university at the one 
time, graduating from both with honours. 
In the academy he worked under Kuindjy 
— that rugged stalwart force for the best 
in art. When he graduated from the 
academy there came to his genius a signal 
recognition — his painting “ The Messen- 
ger” which exhibited, was bought by 
Tretiakov, astute connoisseur, for the 
Tretiakov Gallery at Moscow. 

A year in Paris enabled him even more 
firmly to define his own style and crys- 
tallize his medium. And thenceforth he 
turns to the widest gemut of world 
fantasy for his subjects Roerich returned 
then to Russia, where he was appointed 
secretary of the Imperial Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts. Here again that 
tremendous creative force which is his, 
manifests itself in a new facet and en- 
ables him to make this organization under 
his guidance one of the most flowerful in 
Russia’s culture. And that same power 
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of Roerich’s manifested itself in every 
phase of its creative life — as first pnssi- 
dent of the Mir Iskusstva, as collaborator 
in the Moscow Art Theatre, and with 
such men as Stravinsky, Rim sky -Korsakoff 
and others in their creative ideas Thus 
the full force of his activity manifested 
itself in each field of cultural work 

In 1920 Roerich arrived in America — 
it is to me one of the unique consumma- 
tions of our artistic life that America 
should have so opened her heart to 
Roerich and that wherever his paintings 
were shown through this country, there 
was leaping out to this messenger of the 
new spirit of America. And here Roerich 
vindicated the faith he had shown in this 
country some twenty years ago when he 
organized the first American exhibition 
in his country thereby signifying his 
faith in our great creative future. As 
Roerich has said in his farewell word, 
before setting out on his mission for the 
cultural benefits of American life — ‘‘ Great 
and young is America, young and great 
are her aspirations 

It was shortly after his arrival that 
Roerich brought into being in America an 
institution which ho had long since con- 
ceived — the Master Institute of United 
Arts uniting all arts and giving to young 
people the spirit of creation. The second 
institution, Corona Mundi, was founded 
the following year with the aim of going 
beyond school walls directly to the people. 
Since then this institution has founded a 
center of arts where exhibitions devoted 
to the arts of all peoples are shown. It 
has sent exhibitions to all parts of this 
country, into schools, museums, libraries, 
community centers and even into prisons, 
with the feeling that art should bring its 
benefits Jbo all. Numerous other activi- 
ties have gained also from Roerich the 
JEorce of his creative ideas. 


In 1923 Roerich realized his dream of 
going to Asia — and it was shortly after 
his departure that the Roerich Museum 
was founded to his art. It is rare that 
an institution has been devoted to one 
master and perhaps never before to a 
master in his life time — but this museum 
is a monument to a spirit whose creative 
world made its appeal to all people, and 
whose utterances have merged with the 
spiritual language of all peoples. In 
dedicating the Museum to Roerich’s art 
it has been consecrated to the spirit of 
unity, to the spirit of all-containment to 
which we are dedicating ourselves upon 
this occasion. 

In his Expedition to Asia — Roerich 
has completed another step in a life which 
knows no barriers and which is ever 
searching new summits of spirit. No 
traveler to Asia has ever been better 
prepared for the passage to Asia — her life 
and her spirit — than Roerich, He went 
joyously as one searching new heights to 
conquer and the Himalayas which 
beckoned to him, evoked new symbols of 
spiritual attainment Since he has started, 
Roerich’s way has been a visible evidence 
of the invincibility of a man stirred by 
the desire of servicf^ to his fellows. Un- 
daunted by the perils of his way, by the 
almost unendurable hardships which he 
passed, he has been enabled to send to 
America his cherished treasures which 
are among the greatest additions to the 
store of America’s beauty. In addition, 
he has gathered great scientific data and 
has brought out of the East a new wealth 
of knowledge. To the West, in his art 
and his writings, he has brought a< true 
image of Asia, he has shown her physical 
beauties and has also rejected the spirit 
of Asia — the great brooding spirit in 
which has gestated each religion of earth 
in turn. 
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Some one has said that the cosmogony 
of Roerich's art may be compared to 
Wagner, beginning in the fundamental 
tones of world chaos and attaining the 
apotheosis of a Parsifal. Truly in Roerich's 
art one sees the reflection of the great 
spiritual processes — the great evolution. 
All things are in flux, all striving toward 
the eternal, towards perfection. Thus, 
in Roerich's nature-paintings he has 
evoked a world in the process of becom- 
ing, a world in evolution. In his paint- 
ings of early man, of folklore — one sees 
the dawn of man’s spiritual striving, the 
beginning of spirit. In his sacred pictures, 
one finds that same spiritual devotion 
which is reflected in the primitive masters. 
Then came his prophetic paintings— that 
thunderous series, beginning in 1910 and 
including such works as “ Human Deeds", 
The Last Angel " and other works, 
which revealed the threatening catas- 
trophe the conflagration which would 
envelop the world But if Roerich with 
his great inner vision, sensed then the 
impending world conflict — since 1920, 
when he arrived in America, his prophetic 
eye has foreseen a new future. In the 
works in America, as well as in those 
paintings in the Himalayas, one discerns 
his vision of a future — one of achieve- 
ment. He sees before him the new dawn, 
a new intercourse of humanity, where 
labor and attainment shall be exalted 
and where the spirit may reach its 
heights. In his paintingS'-dn his 
Banners of the East " series, in the 
Mongolian Series" — one knows that he 
has felt the pulse of the future. He sees 
fulfilment of the new communion among 
m4n. 

Roerich's way has been indeed a 
triumphant journey — the path of the 
freed spirit reaching attainment. He has 
given to his fellows fully from his creative 


bounty — a bounty luminous and in- 
exhaustible. 

Claude Bragdon has said of Roerich 
that he is ** Like an indefatigable hunter " 
ever seeking the beauty which is truth. 
Let me but add — Roerich is verily the 
Hunter and like the Hunter in his own 
Poem — he brings his quarry to the Sons 
of Light ! 

In Roerich is living evidence of the 
fulfilment of his word — “Beauty will 
open all the sacred gates. Beneath che 
sign of beauty we walk joyfully. With 
beauty we conquer. Through beauty we , 
pray In beauty we are united. And now 
we affirm these words — not on the snowy 
heights, but amidst the turmoil of the 
city. And realizing the path of true 
reality, we greet with a happy smile the 
future. ” 

And now Roerich unfurls his epoch- 
making Banner of Peace, to which a 
convention in Washingtion is being dedi- 
cated. The Banner of Peace will guard 
the world's treasures against ail misfor- 
tunes of wars. And there is another 
aspect of the Banner of Peace which to 
me holds a prevailing message — and it is 
one that I might sum up in the words of 
Roerich himself : 

“ The Banner of Peace must become 
indispensable not only in the hour of war, 
but it must become a necessity each day 
when unaccompanied by the roar of 
cannons, irretrievable errors are commit- 
ted against Culture. " 

And therein I find the message of its 
significance The Banner of Peace must 
become a symbol of world unity, that 
symbol must mark the ultimate citadels 
of Culture : the hearts and the spirits of 
man. This Banner of Peace must itself 
create above these citadels of* spirit that 
vigilance which shall withstand the 
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corrosion of human hate and the destruc- 
tion pf human intolerance. Therein lies 
the true prevailing and eternal message of 
the Boerich Banner of Peace and through 
which has come about the World League 
of Culture, which Prof. Roerich has 
envisioned and which is now a reality. 

I wish to conclude with the beautiful 
words of the East that come to me. You 
know that very sacred words of Asia : 
Shambhala. That word Shambhala im- 
parts the understanding of the New Era, 
with all its promises of a new humanity ; 
% new consciousness, a new understand- 

KALI-DEVI ” THE 

By A. 

Wesak is the holiest day in the Buddhist 
calendar. Next in importance comes 
Esala-pfxrnima, when three memorable 
events in the life of the Master took place. 
The Conception, the great Renunciation 
and the delivery of the First Sermon 
occurred on that day. 

Moreover, the full-moon of Esala at 
that time was also a day of festival among 
devas and men. Bhagalavati was a plateau 
on the highest Himalayan range In 
this charming place was a mountain-crag 
of exquisite beauty. The devas and the 
yakkhas became so enamoured of the 
glorious landscape that they selected this 
spot as their fortnightly meeting-place, 
where they held their deliberations for 
eight consecutive days. Not only the 
devas but also the yakkhas led by Vessa- 
vana their chief were members of this 
assembly* 

Satagira and Hemavata were two 
leading members of this body. They were 
captains of yakkhas, whose names figure 
prominently* even in the well-known 
5tanatiya-Sutta preached by the Master 
as a protection {paritto). 


ing of values. Says the Message of the 
East : The Banner of Shambhala shall 

encircle all the lands of the Blessed Ones. 
And to those who understand, the Banner 
shall be as the beautiful sun 

We, we who understand ; we for whom 
the New Era looms so beautifully ahead, 
let us behold in this Banner truly a 
beautiful sun, as sun which shall encircle 
the world and shall quench its tears ; 
which shall quicken this barren earth 
with a new force ; which shall consummate 
that ancient and eternal hope of man for 
a World Brotherhood ! 

Now-Vork, 

FIRST SAINTESS 

D. J. 

In the long dim past during the dis 
pensation of the Buddha Kassapa, it so 
happened, these two yakkhas were born 
as human beings. In course of time they 
met and became close friends. But fall- 
ing victims to the lure of wealth and 
fame, they misconducted themselves and 
dying therefrom were re-born in conse- 
quence as yakkhas. Their retinue 
also were likewise re-born as yakkhas, 
Though the two yakkhas Satagira and 
Hemavata, as they were called, were first 
unknown to each other, they used to 
attend the meetings at Bhagalavati. One 
day they met face to face and instantly 
the old friendship re-kindled. Love or 
friendship needs no words or any other 
form of communication. It springs up 
spontaneously and continues from life to 
life. Mere sight suffices. It arises even 
as the lotus blossoms forth in response to 
the first contact of the rays of the morp- 
ing sun. 

Once Sat%ira addressed* his friend 
Hemavata in these words: “ Dear friend, 
the Himalayas are always famous Jor 
their bewitching scenery. Bver^ one is 
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fascinated at the very sight of it. If any 
strange phenomenon occurs, do please in- 
form me at once. 

'' Quite true my friend, the Himalayan 
region is really a wonderful place replied 
Hemavata. “ Most strange sights appear 
at times. Whenever I come across any 
such, you can depend upon me to prompt- 
ly communicate it to you.’^ So saying, and 
after exchange of courtesies, they parted 
company and each went his way. 

Satagira, it should be noted, was born 
in the neighbourhood of Buddha-gaya in 
Central India, whereas Hemavata, as his 
name implies, was a denizen of the 
Himalayan region. It is just because they 
lived so far apart, that Satagira came to 
this understanding with his friend. 

Although thirty-two strange pheno- 
mena accompanied the Conception, the 
Birth, the great Renunciation and the 
Attainment to Enlightenment of the 
Lord, the two yakkha chiefs were so pre- 
occupied with their duties or engrossed 
in their enjoyments, that they altogether 
failed to take notice of such strange 
occurrences. Or perhaps, it might be, 
such phenomena were only of momentary 
duration and did not therefore arrest 
their attention. But the thirty-two 
strange events that foreboded the delivery 
of the First Sermon lasted a considerable 
length of time. Hemavata who espied 
the glorious radiance that played upon 
the mountain-peaks and all around the 
Himalayan range, was so awe-struck that 
he at once thought of his friend Satagira. 
Hemavata thought to himself ^ ‘‘ What 
miracle can this be I ” Instantly it was 
b6rne in upon him that it was the mar- 
vellous accompaniment to the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Righteousness 
by the Master at Isipatana. Hemavata 
1 lurried to the august presence of the 
Master and was for some time engaged 


in listening to the sermon. Once again 
he was reminded of his friend SatSgira 
and looked around to see if he also was 
present. Finding that his friend was 
absent, Hemavata instantaneously dis- 
appeared and hurried away in search of 
him. On the way Hemavata soliloquised 
to himself as follows Oh wonderful ! 
Oh marvellods ! I never beheld anything 
like this in all my life. I should get my 
friend Satagira to share with me this 
divine feast.” So saying to himself he 
hastened away, until by some happy 
chance he came across his friend face to 
face in the sky right above the royal city 
of Rajagaba. The following conversation 
ensued : — 

“ My dear friend Satagira, I never saw 
such a glorious sight in all my life 
0 marvel ! Not a leaf on tree or creeper. 
Not a trunk or branch was visible. But 
lo and behold, the mighty Himalayas 
were one gigantic heap of sweet-smelling 
flowers I So I came in search of you, my 
friend, to give you the news, ” 

O joy ! my beloved Hemavata ! ” 
exclaimed Satagira in reply. “ Do you 
know the cause of this marvellous appea- 
rance of heaps of flowers out of season ? 
It is not confined, mind you, to the 
Himalayas only. The whole of Jambudipa. 
nay the ten -thousand world-systems are 
aglow with an un-earthly radiance and 
bestrewn with garlands of celestial 
blossoms. What in the world is the mean- 
ing of this, my friend?” 

“ Don’t you know my dear Satagira ”? 
“ Believe me, I have absolutely no idea, I 
am simply non-plussed, ” the latter 
replied. 

“ Well my friend, it is simply this. 
Prince Siddhartha, the scion .of the Sakya 
race attained Buddha-hood last Wesak at 
Gaya-head, and tonight at Isipatana, the 
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Lord is seated in the open air under the 
full-moon of Esala and sets rolling the 
holy Wheel of the Law, for the good and 
welfare of gods and men and of all living 
beings This strange phenomenon is only 
a witness to this epoch-making event,” 

“ My Hemavata, to whom is the Master 
delivering His first discourse?” asked 
Satagira. “ To devas and brahmas hea- 
ded by ‘Anna-Kondanna and his four 
comrades,” replied Hemavata. What 
is the Dhamma He is thus expounding ? 
Have you any idea, my friend, for I am 
ponsumed with curiosity to know. ” 

The Master is expounding the Dham- 
raa-cakka-Sutta, setting forth the evils of 
sensuous pleasures and the faults of a life 
given to austerities and extolling the 
virtues of the Noble Middle Path that 
lies bjtween these two extremes and leads 
to the bliss of Nibbana.” 

“That is indeed profoundly interesting, 
my friend But is that all that the 
Master preached ? ” 

“ No, no ! The Master is discoursing on 
the Four Holy Truths of III, the arising 
of 111, the ceasing of 111 and the Eight-fold 
Path leading to the cessation of 111.” 

Nor was this all; Hemavata gave his 
friend a vivid description of the nume- 
rous excellent virtues of the Master. At 
the end they went back both together to 
the Deer-park at Isipatana, came into the 
presence of the Lord Buddha and ques- 
tioned Him about the bliss of Nibbana. 

The royal city of Rajagaha was cele- 
brating the Esala festival on that event- 
ful day. The streets were superbly deco- 
rated, rivalling Indapura, the capital of 
Sakka, king of the gods. Prince and 
peasant, rich and poor, man and woman, 
one and all^ turned out in full holiday 
attire to witness and take part in the 
pu|;)lic sports. A certain lady of rank 


named Kali (Miss Black) fatigued by the 
exertions of the day retired to her mansion 
and repaired to the terrace in the upper 
storey to rest her limbs and escape from 
the over-powering heat Reclining on a 
divan, she overheard an interesting con- 
versation between two unseen persons. 
It was something strange and unheard of 
before. Pier curiosity was at once roused 
and she anxiously gave ear to the two 
sweet voices. When the word ‘Buddha* 
uttered by Hemavata fell on her ears 
she was thrilled through and through 
with a five-fold ecstasy. She eagerly took 
in every word of the dialogue including 
the eloquent description by Hemavata of 
the great virtues of the Master, which 
created a profound impression upon her. 
Kali devi was highly matured in wisdom 
and taking one by one the virtues of the 
Master she began to ponder over them. 
In her mind she wove a treasure-garland 
of the noble virtues of the Lord and 
sported it around her beautiful neck As 
a wonderful result, this noble lady with- 
out having had the happy advantage of 
setting her eyes on even one out of the 
holy trinity of the Buddha, the Dhamma 
01 the Sangha, won to the fruition of 
Sotapatti endowed with a thousand 
by per-cosrnic qualities. 

This is a unique victory which no deva, 
bxahma, mara, yakkha or man had yet 
won in the dispensation of Lord Gotama. 
Even Anfia-Kondanna, if the books speak 
true, was eclipsed by this mere woman. 
The former, it should be noted became a 
Sotapanna only at the termination of the 
First Sermon. Anna-Kondanfia was in- 
deed the first male to achieve Sotapatti. 
But he was forestalled by our heroine. So 
the credit of being the first to become an 
Ariya belongs to a woman. 

All Ariyas, except the Buddhas, it 
should be borne in mind^ must have the 
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gL*eat boon oi Paratoghosha (instruction 
from another) before they can achieve 
saint-ship. Even the general! issimo of 
the Faith, Sariputta endowed with pro- 
found wisdom had to be instructed by the 
Arahan Assaji in part of stanza of the 


Dhamma, and Moggallana the Great in 
a full stanza before they won full realisa- 
tion. Strange to say, in the case of lady 
Kali, of Blessed memory, the Dhamma as 
preached by a yakkha proved to be her 
Paratoghosha. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION QF THE ROERICH 

BANNER OF PEACE 


Prof. Nicholas Roerich, world renow- 
ned artist, philosopher and archaeologist, 
to whose art a skyscraper Museum has 
been dedicated in New- York and who is 
the founder of many cultural institutions, 
conceived the great salutary idea of the 
protection of artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments of humanity, as far back as in 
1904, when he advanced the first propo- 
sals in this respect to the Russian Im- 
perial Government. In the beginning of 
the Great War Prof Roerich again em- 
phasized the necessity of the same idea 
and finally in 1929 he proposed to the 
nations to establish a Pact for preser- 
vation of treasures of Art and Science of 
the world This proposal was made 
public in the IJ. S. A. through the *'New- 
York Times” and at the same time. Prof. 
Roerich commissioned Dr. Georges Chk- 
laver, Doctor of Laws and Lecturer of 
the Paris University, to draft the legal 
form of this Pact. 

The Pact in 1930 was submitted to 
and unanimously approved by the Mu- 
seum’s Committee of the League of 
Nations. In the same year were founded 
the “Committee of the Roerich Banner 
of Peace” in New-York and the “Comite, 
pour le Pacte Roerich” at Paris. The 
hext year saw the foundation of the 
“Union Internationale pour le Pacta Roe- 
rich” under presidentship of M Camille 
Tulpinck, with its seat at Bruges, Bel- 
gium. Prof. Nicholas Roerich was elected 
Honorary President of all these three 


bodies and the President of the Hague 
Court of International Justice M. Adatci 
accepted the Protectorship of the Union 
in Bruges. 

The International Conferences dedi- 
cated to the promulgation of the Roerich 
Pact were organized, both in Bruges, the 
first in 1931 and the second in 1932, at 
which delegates of over twenty countries 
participated. 

At the same time of the second Bru- 
ges International Conference an Exhi- 
bition of Art Cities took place, at which 
23 countries were represented. 

At the same time, on M. C. Tulpinck, 
initiative, the “Foundation Roerich pro 
Pace, Arte, Scientiae at Lahore “ was 
inaugurated in Bruges. 

All three Banner of Peace Com- 
mittees held lectures, published reports 
and arranged many manifestations, as for 
instance the Pageant of the Shakesperian 
Association oi Roerich Society in Central 
Park in New-York. 

Enthusiastic response came in from 
all parts of the world and thousands of 
letters of appreciation and endorsement 
were received from Governments, scienti- 
fic and artistic institutions, women's 
organisations and leading statesmen. 
These opinions were published in form of 
VoL I of the “Roerich Pact Book”. Al- 
most all leading men in the ‘world of cul- 
ture have expressed their appreciation 
and enthusiasm for the Pact, and we find 
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in this list of adherers such prominent 
names as: H. M. King Albert of Belgium, 
President Masaryk, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Koosevelt, Marshal Lyautey, Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Dr Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sir C. V. Raman, Sir Jagadis Bose, 
Secretary H A- Wallace, Senator Cope- 
land, Senator Ricci, Baron de Taube, 
Prof. A. Bustamente, Prof. R. Altamira, 
Prof. Louis Le Pur, H. Gr. The Duchess 
of Somerset, Prof Anesaki, and a long 
row of other such similar names of inter- 
national standing, followed by a list of 
Academies, headed by the Academic 
iFrancaise and by the world’s universities, 
museums, etc., etc. 

The present year sees the inaugu- 
ration of a Convention at Washington, U. 
S. A. on November 17th. which will be 
an important milestone for the Roerich 
Banner of Peace which is unfurled over 
several institutions. 

The Banner as such represents three 
spheres within a circle, in majenta colour, 
on white background. 

Naturally such a Banner is needed 
not only in time of war, but at all times, 
because innumerable vandalisms and des- 
tructions of irreparable treasures take 
place almost daily. Thus the Banner is 
an epoch-making sign of Culture. 

Leon Dabo, renowned artist, in endor- 
sing the Roerich Peace Banner said: ‘Tf 
we can have this Banner accepted by all 
nations to protect the beautiful, the pre- 
cious, the exuberances of the human soul 
as expressed by the brain and hand of 
man, it will be the greatest contribution 
of the spirit of humanity and the spirit of 
culture which man has introduced into 

the world in the last thousand years 

A nation isjudged by its poets, its artists 
and scientists, not by its captains of 
industry.” 


In emphasizing the great spiritual 
power of Nicholas Roerich, Dr. Charles 
Fleischer, distinguished writer and lec- 
turer, said: ‘^You must have noted how 
consistently each one of the tributes read 
to us by the Chairman, sounded the same 
note of spirit, in trying to describe Nicho- 
las Roerich, Inde x!, I feel that Roerich 
himself symbolizes the dominance of 
spirit. He is absent to-night in body, 
yet he is just as really present as though 
he were here sitting on this platform; so 
dominant is his spirit.” 

Dr. Fleisch^'r cited the Roerich 
Museum and its affiliated institutions as 
just so many fruits of the creative spirit 
of Roerich genius... .. ”Just so many 
shining proofs that his spirit is omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent, all-powerful every- 
where.” 

This Banner of Peace, similarly to the 
flag of the Red Cross, is intended to pro- 
tect all centers of Art and Science, Reli- 
gious Monuments and all the world’s cul- 
tural values. As the founder Prof. Nicho- 
las Roerich states in his address: 

‘ What the Red Cross flag is for the 
preservation of physical health, our Ban- 
ner of Peace is as Protector of the spiri- 
tual health of humanity ! ” 


A PUBLIC LECTURE. 

Ur. A. N. L. CLARK 

will deliver a public lecture on 
“England and the English” 

on Saturday the i)th instant at 5 30 p m 

AT THE Y. M. B. A. 

All are Cordially Welcome. 
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GLEANINGS 


Dimbulagala Frescoes. 

“In Dimbulagala there is a cave which is very old. 
Its walls are still preserved with the wooden doors 
and it is the only place in Ceylon where you have the 
wooden doors and windows still preserved/’ remar- 
ked Mr. J, S . Paranavitane, the acting Archaeological 
Commissioner, in the course of an interesting lecture 
on “Some Recently Discovered Sinhalese Frescoes.” 

The lecture was under the auspices of the Ceylon 
Society of Arts and was delivered at the Museum 
Library Hall. The lecture was illustrated with 
lantern slides including pictures of frescoes. 

Mr. Paranavitane first gave a brief account of the 
history of Dimbulagala which was situated in the 
Tamankaduwa District about five or six miles from 
the Manampitiya Railway Station . Today the whole 
area was sparsely populated, the only inhabitants 
being the Veddahs, who w.^e not of the pure type, 
but had an‘ admixture of Low-country Sinhalese, 
Moorish and Tamil blood in them. 

With regard to the archae ological remains of the 
place there were two places Narnal-Pokuna and 
Nilmal-Pokuna. It was a rectangular area inside 
which they found the ruins of a Dagoba. There was 
also a stone culvert leading to a bridge across a 
stream. There was also a ruined Dagoba which was 
now only a mound, burried in thick jungle. There 
was also an image house and a c )lossal statue of the 
Buddha broken down and lying in two fragments 
That image from ics style and workman.ship could be 
ascribed to an early period and he thought that it 
dated from the time of Mahanama, who was men- 
tioned as the founder of the monastery. Jn the vici- 
nity there were a number of caves with numerous 


incriptions setting out the names of the people who 
dedicated I them to the Sangha. There were also 
walls built of brick with one single doorway. 

Kosgaha-Ulpata was another site where there were 
two caves and inside one was a huge statue of the 
recumbent Buddha which was also in ruins. From 
that cave they came to the hillside where there was 
another more interesting cave It was in that cave 
they saw the wooden doors and windows still pre- 
served. Part of the wall had fallen down but the 
wood seemed to be still hard. It was quite a shel- 
tered spot, not open to the sun or rain. The paint- 
ings were c dually found in Marawidiya wliere the 
caves were situated high up on the hillside and were 
rather inaccessible. There were several caves there 
but tbe^ were only concerned with two of then 
where those paintings were found . There were dark 
patches on the frescoes due to modern visitors 
scribbling their names. Some people had expressed 
their condemnation of that vandalism in very strong 
language but at the same time they did the same 
damage because they had taken ten times the space 
that one took to write one’s own name. 

The lecturer then described the paintings them- 
selves, illustrating them to the audience, a d said 
that they were very much faded but still in some the 
colours were still preserved The paintings were 
mostly of the Buddha and from iheJalaka stories, 
one being from the Lalita Vistara. Those paintings 
dated from pre-Christi .n limes. There was an ins- 
cription which stated that the Queen Sudramaha- 
devi not only repaired the caves bui also the passage 
and embellished them. They might not be far wrong 
in assuming that those paintings dated from that 
period. As regards their artistic qualities he would 
leave them to discuss it. 


V^ESAK AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Wesak at Cambridge is one of the most interes- 
ting. and certainly one of the most significant, of 
the celebrations we have to record this year. For 
eight hundred years Cambridge has been a groat scat 
of learning, and for thirteen hundred an important 
centre of Christianity. Ancient St. Benet’s Church 
is ’one of the finest Saxon remains in England, and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the oldest of the 
foiirc round churches in England. In the shadow 
of these ancient relics of Christianity “ Wesak ” was 
celebrated, nearly a hundred persons assembling in 
the-garden of the house of Dr» and Mrs. Suzuki On 


May 14th, under the leadership ef the Von. P. 
Vajiranana Thera; Dr. E. 3 Thomas of the Univer- 
sity Libarary being in the Chair, Speakers inclu- 
ded the Venerable Bhikku, the abbott S. Hatanaba, 
of Japan, the Maharajah Kumar of Dharampur, 
Mr, Christmas Humphreys and Mr Francis Payno. 

The Maharajah road his address from manu- 
script, and has very kindly consented to its publi- 
cation in our Magazine. Its interest is enhanced 
by the fact that it is the first speech in support of the 
Dhamma by a reigning Indian Prince which we have 
yet published —Buddhism in England, 
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Y. M. B. A. RELIGIOUS 

The bxammation of Buddhist Teachers annually 
conducted by the central Y. M B. A. was held at 
the Association Hall on the 29th inst presided over 
by Rev. K. Pannalankara of Asokaramaya, assisted 
by the Secretaries of the Examinations Branch. 

Of 35 applicants registered for admission, —as 
compared with 19 in 1952,— 27 were present, i.e. 8 
female, and 19 male, candidates. 

The subjects prescribed for the examination in 
which Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, as President of the 
Y. M, B. A, and Chairman of the Committee appo- 
inted to deal with it, has taken a special interest, 
were Buddha Oharitaya, Dnammappradipikawa 
or Milindapprasnaya; Sasanaparamparawaj Pali; 
Pirit, Satipaltanaya; Dhammapadaya; and Abhidbar- 
jnarta Sangrahaya. 

The question papers were set by a Board consis- 
ting of nine eminent and learned Nayaka and Maha- 
IMayaka Theras. 

Mrs H. Wijewardena of Sri Ramya, Kollupitiya, 
provides annually a sum of Rs . 250/- for the pay- 
ment of all expenses incurred in connection with 
this examination, including the cost of meals supplied 
to all candidates, printing, postage etc., and the 
value of cash Prizes, i.e. Rs. 175/- a number of 
which is reserved for successful female competitors. 

The detailed results have been published of 
the Bir'dhist Students’ Examination held on T2 
March last in connection with which arrangements 
were made to deal with 10469 candidates, — i. e. III I 
more than last year — at 176 centres in seven provin- 
ces of the island for which supervisors are appointed 
each year. Thoy give their services free and bear 
their own travelling expenses as well as the cost of 
forwarding the packets of answer papers to Colombo 
from outstations , The number of registered schools 


EXAMINATIONS. 1933 

iu 1933 was 310 and in 1932, 240; the number that 
entered students for the examination in 1932 was 
174 as compared with 203 in 1933. 

The Gold Medal awarded by the Y. M. B A. to 
the candidate who stands highest in the final ex ami* 
nation gaining more than 75 per cent marks has 
been won this year by a male student of Mahanama 
School, Panadura The most satisfactory results 
have been shown as in last year by the Sunday 
Buddhist Mixed School at Kolonnawa under the 
management of Sri Sugata Samayodaya Samitiya, 
which has obtained the two Silver Medals as well as 
17 Cash and Book Prizes. 

A. KURUPPU. 

11 , Kuruppu Road, Uony, Secy. Exam: Branch^- 
Borella, 24 . 8.33 

Y. M B A i^ws 

The Pmglish Literary Branch plans to visit 
Attanagalla on Sunday September 24. Jhe journey 
will be made by ’bus, the party leaving the Head, 
quarters at 7 a.m, and returning by evening. A 
charge of -/50 per bead, exclusive of ’bus fare, will 
be made to cover the cost of luncheon — a plain 
menu to be served al fresco. 

Those intending to join in the party will please 
deposit their fee with the clerk-in-charge from 
whom further particulars can be had 

A tennis tournament is to be arranged shortly 
among the Members of the Club, and two events 
have been proposed ; one for the members of the 
Tennis Club (Handicap Singles) and the other an 
open event (Singles). Those desirous of participat- 
ing in it ifiould please address the Sports Secretary 
for full particulars 


REVIEW 


A HISTORY OF PALI LITERATURE by 
Bimala Churn Law, M. A , B. L. Ph. D. With a 
Foreword by Wilhelm Geiger, 2 Vols, pp 
XXVIII— 688. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., London, 1933 -' 

It was not just mere piety that credited the great 
Commentator Buddhaghosa with having acquired 
as a gift Sakka’s own style, capable of finishing off 
with one scratch on the ola a whole sentence. That 
was the explanation offered by a more credulous age 
than ours to account for his voluminous treatises. 
One should not be surprised if some such apocry- 
phal legend grew up round Dr. B. C. Law’s name 
when that, tod*, is gathered into the hoary mists of 
antiquity. For, one marvels, sometimes with a not 
unpardonable tinge of envy, at his stupendous 


energy and wonders how it all is done. Hardly a 
year passes wirhout some production from his pen; 
yet one more appears scarcely before we have had 
time to lay one down and we almost gasp for 
breath trying to keep pace with him. And each 
work differs in character from the last; now it is 
the result of delving deep into the ihythology of the 
Puranas, now a literary banquet dished by him for 
our delectation, contributed to by the elite among 
this particular brand of chefs. The latest is a sur- 
vey, in two large handy volumes, well-printed and 
generously spaced, of Pali Literature in all its rami- 
fications 

Volume I opens with an introduction taken up 
largely with a summary of the different views held 
by scholars of repute regarding the home of Pali. 
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It is a subject bristling with speculation, a veritable 
example of (fiint Jiaifiinrs. lol entitle. On this 
field many giants have crossed swords, Rhys Davids 
and Keith, Frankc and Winternitz, Max Walleser 
and E. -1 . Thomas. Now Dr, Law himself joins 
in the fray, with a rather cautious challenge: “We 
think that Pali is baaed on a western form of the 
Indian Prakrit ic dialects, particularly the form which 
tallied with the Giriiar version of Asoka’s Rock 
Edicts and to some extent with the Sauraseni Prak- 
rit as known to the grammarians” (p. xxv.) It is 
difficult to quarrel with so accommodating a state- 
ntenl, particularly after the 'iion’s roar” of the ear- 
lier protagonists. Next follows the names of scholars 
and students who have in many ways, some great, 
some sma'l, helped in the study of Pali Literature, 
geographicaliy divided into Eastern and Western 
Scholars, our own James D’Alwis being classed 
among the Westerners . Whether this will gratify the 
shades of that pioneer writer, who combined great 
admiration for the West with a deep love for his 
own land, it is difficult to say. 

Cdiapter 1 on the chronology of the Pali Canon 
is one of the best portions of the book. Many 
attempts \o give a relative chronology of the Cano- 
nical texts have been made since Rhys Davids’ ten- 
tative account in his ]htci/Hiit;( India. Since then 
the books have been exhausliveJy studied, critically 
analysed, and their contents comparatively treated. 
Winternitz by his admirable account contained in 
the second volume of his GcHcldchfc dor Indisclion 
Lidcrainr laid all students under deep obligation, 
and now Dr* Law proceeds to give his findings, to- 
wards which he has brought under contribution the 
ripe judgments expressed by ninnerous editors of 
texts a id authors of various articles and books 
dealing with the subject. Tt is not to be expected 
that his views will gain universal acccf^tance, but 
(hey are c'ertainly suggestive and well-informed and 
are characterised by scholarly sobriety and impar- 
tiality. Nearly 300 t ages arc taken up with ample 
r>ud clear summaries of the contents of theTipitaka, 
some of them exhaustive— a few, perhaps, unne- 
cessarily and of great value for reference, and 
particularly useful fnr those V ho cannot read them 
in the original but wish to know something of the 
general arrangement and the contents of the Cano- 
nical books. Hitherto E. J Thomas’ short and 
cris]) table of c. -ntentsof the Pali Canon, given as an 
appendix to his JAJa and. iinjend of the JJnddha^ had 
to serve the purpose. But it was not enough, and 
tlje example he set has now been greatly improved 
and its usefulness correspondingly enhanced Tho 
last chapter of Volum(.‘ J is a comparative account 
of the Pali counterparts of the seven Abhidhamma 
treatises of the Sarvastivada School. 

After a persiial of Volume T, the second Volume is 
dis^rppoirwting. It shows obvious traces of being the 
work of more than one hand, hurriedly and sometimes 


carelessly put together. In its literary presentation, 
too, it does not reach the high standard of excellence 
of the first Volume. The accounts given of the? extra- 
Canonical works are inclined to be scrappy. It was 
unwise to have attempted to give summaries of the 
contents of the commentaries within so narrow a 
space ; that should have been entirely reserved for 
the Tiuddkisf Indoj- of Navies and. Subjects which 
Dr Law had under preparation. The lists of historical 
and geographical references culled f"Om various 
books'!' though perhaps useful in some ways, are 
incomplete and, in some cases at least, misleading. 
It would hive been better to have referred those 
interested to exhaustive indexes such as those of 
Geiger. With reference to the Pali works the in- 
formation given is often scanty. Dr. Law calls his 
an altenipt to provide “ an exhaustive treatment of 
Pali Literature ”, but in many instances, in the 
accounts of extra-Canoncial books chiefly, the desi 
criptions given are not nearly as helpful as those 
found in works which his book seeks to suppersede. 
Sometimes the information is inaccuiate — e. g., in 
saying that the Hewavitarne Bequest Series was 
inagurated to commemorate the name of Dr. Hewa- 
vitarne (a trivial error, no doubt, but easily verified! 
— and sometimes misleading, e.g. the account given 
of the Mss. olc. available of the Saratthapa- 
kasini. The bibliographies are aiitiqualed and 
often obviously compiled by incompetent helpers. 
Numerous examples of careless workmanship, too, 
meet the eye ; a whole passage on page 4I5 ; ” his 
head was very beautiful and popular (sic)” — to 
choose only a very few at random. Dr. Law has 
ltd us tu expect so perfect a standard in all his 
writings that we feel justified in making complaint. 

But these petty grouses cannot detract from the 
immense value of his voluminous work which will 
undoubtedly form a vade niecmn for all students of 
this brancli of learning. Dr. Law has already won 
many laurels ; his latest achievement will enhance 
his reputation, even now so great More siienglh 
to his elbow I If we might make a suggestion to 
one so prolific in ideas, would he give us an account 
of the Buddhist Literature of Siam and Cambodia, 
so far almost a virgin field? To the present volumes 
Dr. Geiger contributes a short but characteristically 
suggestive Foreword . 

G P Malalasekera. 


Y. M. B. A. HOSTliL, 

COIiOMBO. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Bradlaugh and Hundred years ago 
Ingersoll Charles Bradlaugh and 
Robert Ingersoll were 
born. England and America are now 
celebrating the centenaries of these two 
great men. History of freethought 
movement is a record of the bitter 
struggle against the tyranny of the 
Church and the State. Bradlaugh in 
England and Ingersoll in America fought 
valiantly against very powerful forces to 
free their country men from the web of 
bondage woven around them by unfair 
Parliamentary regularions and an intole- 
rant Church. We of the present genera- 
tion are reaping what these giants of 
old sowed in the field of intellect. As 
followers of a religion which gives the 
fullest liberty of speech and thought, we 
wish to record our own high appreciation 
of the great services rendered by them 
to the cause of human progress. 

Annie Besant While the world — both 
Old and New— is busy 
in celebrating the centenary of Bradlaugh, 


death snatched away another world- 
figure in the person of Dr. Annie Besant 
who was deeply influenced by Bradlaugh. 
She died at Adyar on the 21st ult. aged 
86. Annie Besant succeeded Colonal 
Olcott as the President of the Theosophi- 
cal Society which she greatly developed 
giving it a new life and colour. A first 
class orator and writer, a great organiser, 
a powerful advocate of the oppressed, the 
late Chief of the T. S. contributed largely 
to the intellectual and social progress of 
India. She was the founder of Benares 
Hindu University and many other 
cultural institutions in India and foreign 
countries. As a political leader. Dr. 
Besant endeavoured to secure freedom 
for India and framed the then famous 
Home Rule Bill which was not destined 
to become law. Hers was a magnetic 
personality whose place in the affairs of 
the T. S. it will be very hard to fill. We 
express our sincere regret at her death, 
Our sympathy goes out to the Theosophi- 
cal Society in their great loss. 
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The Late Sir , Death has been busy 
Greame Thomson among distinguished 
people. Within a week 
from the death of Dr. Besant we received 
the very sad news of the sudden death, 
on the 28th ult. at Aden, of His fexcei- 
lency Sir Greame Thomson the Governor 
of Ceylon. He was on his way lo 
England accompanied by Lady Thomson. 
Sir Greame has alwafys been described as 
one of the discoveries bf the Great War. 
He served his King in various ca^citibB 
with devotion and loyalty. First as our 
popular Colonial Secretary and again as 
our Governor, Sir Greame availed him- 
self of every opportunity oJBfei^ him to 
encourage Boci*! and economic growth of 
the country. Unflinching in Bhouldering 


the burden of administration even when 
he was physically week, Sir Greame died 
at the post of duty. While we associate 
oftfSelVes with the public mourning 
observed in Ceylon, we convey to Lady 
Thdh^Sbn our deep condolence in her 
hereaV^Bment. 

^ in ^ ^ 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan We accord a very 
hearty welcome to 
our Indian guest ^l^rofessor Sir S. Eadha- 
ktishn#! who has bebn invited to deliver 
the inangural lecture on Buddhism under 
the Rathayaka Trust. We feel honoured 
by the visit of such a dii^mgUished 
sehClar and thinker. We hope that his 
Way 4n Geylon w441 be a very 
pleasant one. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA 
TO THE MODERN MAN 


By Pandit 

The essential distinctiveness of Bud- 
dhism consists in the fact that it is the 
only religion that appeals to all and for 
all time. Buddhism will appeal to any 
rational mind, whether Eastern or Wes- 
tern or Southern or Northern, by its oWn 
practicalify. * The practifeal rfeshlts of 
fbnowing the Bhddha's *tgachthg, 'as fOund 
in'diflferent countries, sp^aik Volumes for 
the great blessings Confeii^bd on these 
peoples. Thdse who put the tekchings 
of Buddha into jiractice not only enjoy 
inestimable^ blessings themselves but 
point the way to Others to-achieve them. 
In other words, the truth of the Buddha’s 
teaching is scientifically demonstrable. 
The irrefutable reasoning from experience 
of Buddhism is the most persuasive fea- 
ture of this enlightened religion. It is 
the, right of each individual to know v^hy 
he Is, what he is, whehhe he is and how 
to regjxlate himself "fbr present 


H. Nandasara 

well-being. It is impossible to tackle 
these questions correctly and reasonably 
without knowing the teachings of the 
Buddha. Those who are unaware of the 
Four Noble Truths i, e, Sorrow, Cause of 
Sorrow, Cessation of Sorrow and the Way 
thereto, are densely ignorant of the 
things that really matter, in spite of their 
extensive knowledge of other things. It 
is Buddha that gave the light of Dhamma 
to the world by means of which man can 
understand the Truth, may advance so 
far as to attain the state of cosmic 
consciousness and be free from all suffer- 
ing and misery, Buddhism being a religion 
that emphasises the cultivation of true 
knowledge and the love of virtue, “procures 
every good here, auspicious rebirth here- 
after and finally supreme Perfection for 
ever. To be born as a man is fine 8f *the 
rarest occilri?ehces, and to be free from 
Biiftering is lit ill Ihfire so. Tn bf 
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tfee pp^i: ‘‘ W4^t a pipge of is a 
man !* How xjoble ip reaspu ! How infipite 
in faculty! Ip form and moving, how 
express apd ^dn^irable ! Ip actiop, how 
like ap angpl 1 In app^^^ehepsion, how like 
a god ! The bpap|iy of the world ! The 
paragop of apimals ! ” There is np splice 
equal to tha| whiph is afforded by thp 
teachings of the Buddha* There is no 
state of mind which cannot receive iip- 
provement from the teachings of the 
Buddha. The Eye of humanity, He 
shows mankind what the world is and 
what there is beyond it. He gives to man 
a higher Status than that even of the so- 
called gods. According to Him man must 
not ask blessings from any god or wait 
for help from any saviour, before walking 
the Noble Path. Who would not love a 
religion which will procure everything 
that is needed ? And who would not be 
glad to hold it as his dearest treasure ? 

Buddhism is a science of life rather 
than a religion. It never asks man to 
bind himself in faith or love and in the 
worship of gods and saviours, but it 
exhorts man towards right conduct as 
the oue and only me%ns of victory. The 
victory gained by right conduct cannot 
be robbed of its glory even by the gods. 
Therefore Buddha never directed man’s 
attention to an imaginary being seated 
somewhere in the clouds, but asked him 
to analyse life and thus to understand 
Truth. The rpan who performs his duties, 
personal and social, righteously and leads 
a virtuous life, is adored and worshipped 
even by the gods. In mere faith there is 
op W Jilla# iPrftSliqe WitMch 

leads to happinees. bieUey# 
reaaoAWg attd wjyestigatiioi? (is nftt j, 
at all. “ Tl^e Stasis qf every virtqq and 
the SQqcce of every ,Jt(appi,fteas ” aays ifeliie 
^eddfea. “ charity, njoral cqltm;e ftftd 
the dweJqp^ent qf true knowledge." 
Yi.itilivie jnanifesjltsd in phrity of 


verbajl and megtal actions. It takes itfi 
rise, from the sense of shame and the 
dread of blampaqd misery. A map devoid 
of virtue resembles a body without the 
head, a mere trunk. " Man, know thy- 
self” was the Buddha’s injunction. He 
oeyer expected honour. When He was 
asked how He could be best honoured 
His answer was “ follow the teaching ’’ 

In this scieutiho and intellectual age no 
religion which contradicts known facts, 
which is contrary to Eeason and Science 
stands a chance of survival. As man 
advances in the knowledge of Biology 
and Astronomy aud other Sciences relat- 
ing to the life of the Universe, he relies 
on Reason rather than on faith for his 
.well-being Therefore the only religion 
that answers the modern man’s needs 
without stifling knowledge and that 
explains the Law of Cause and Effect, 
the irrefutable train of reasoning which 
Science only can confirm, is Buddhism. 
The first and foremost religious teacher 
who asked QO** to on mere faith 
aijid whose vision embraced every depart- 
ment of knowledge in the world, is 
Buddha. He won Enlightenment by a 
long course of strenuous effort, by in- 
naureraWe deeds pf sacrifice for long 
aeons and aeops, by fulfilling the Ten 
Perfectipns in a long and continual 
success, ipn of births and deaths, only for 
Ifiie purpose pf bringing relief to suffering 
Irnnranity. 

Buddhiam occupies a qnique position 
among religioas in its attitude towards 
Idle problems of this world, for Buddha 
asked man to tburk rather of this world 
than the next,<this life and how to organise , 
it pcopefily for his own wall-being and 
happiness He made a strenuous effort to 
win the ^oal inthesame life and exhorted 
His disciples to follow His example. 
3,a°Bara, the continuous successiou of 
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birfchs and deaths, is infinite for those 
who do not realise the Truth. What 
joy and delight,” says the Buddha, “can 
there be when the world is lit by the 
flames of lust, hatred and passions ? 
Worldlings are wrapped up in the intense 
darkness of ignorance. Why do they not 
seek for the light of Wisdom ? ” His 
injunction was to leave behind the long 
labyrinth of existence once for all, in this 
very life. When He sat on the Diamond 
Throne, the unconquerable seat under the 
Bodhi Tree at Gaya, He made the firm 
determination that He would not cease 
from striving until the Goal was won, 
even if the body became reduced to skin 
and bone. His victory shows His mar- 
vellous power. His followers too, being 
directed by the Master made mighty 
efforts to escape old-age, decay, disease 
and death; and thus showed the world 
the incalculable superiority of the teach- 
ings of the Master by winning the Goal 
in the same life. 

If we consider for a moment the present 
condition of the modern world, it looks 
pitiable, for no nation in the world is 
happy, European countries, especially, 
are torn with international jealousies and 
class-hatred. The Great War in which 
ten millions were killed and many more 
millions maimed and ruined, resulted in up- 
setting the whole economic equilibrium 
of the world. There is hardly a country 
which is not shaken by the horrors of the 
war and every one dreads with an un- 
nameable flread the possibility of a 
recurrence of those horrid scenes on a 
vaster scale ! Man’s power in the modern 
age has grown marvellously by the im- 
provement of Science, The advancement 
of Science is so enormous that in another 
few decades man’s control of Nature 
may make him superhuman. But when 
there is no true knowledge, when man is 
directed by lust, hatred and ignorance, all 


that power, together with the knowledge 
of Science, is sure to lead the world to 
destruction. As the boundaries of man’s 
scientific knowledge grow wider and 
wider, as diplomats become busier in their 
cabinets and manufacturers of weapons in 
their factories, bent on Empire building, 
taster and faster is the Next War approach- 
ing us. Everybody contemplates it as a 
frightful calamity of the future but nobody 
cares to know how to prevent it. 

The all-important question today is 
How to evolve Peace, without which there 
can be no hope of happiness here or 
hereafter. Ahinsa, non-iajury is the only 
true way that leads to peace. There is 
no better way to put an end to war, the 
never satisfied hydra-headed Monster 
that lures men to self-destruction. He 
alone is the greatest warrior that conquers 
himself. “ The conquest by love is the 
conquest that really matters, ” said the 
Buddha. All actions of men are the 
outcome of their thoughts. Therefore 
thoughts have controlling power over 
actions. The only way to change the 
actions of modern man is to change his 
outlook on life. The world cannot do 
better than to listen to Buddha in respect 
of this question. Buddha is the Prince 
of Peace. Buddha’s true followers pre- 
ferred serenity and tranquillity of mind, 
to earthly power and lordship of the world. 
Regarding the warriors Buddha said 
“ Victory creates enemies, defeat creates 
sorrow. He alone is happy who gives up 
both victory and defeat.” 

Buddhism teaches universal brother- 
hood and love towards all — man and bird 
and beast. The practice of love is greatly 
emphasised by Buddha for the purpose of 
destroying hatred and ill-will He said 
that hatred is not to be overcome by 
hatred but by love. If a person entertains 
thoughts of love, love like that of a mother 
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for her children, even for a moment, to 
that extent he is a follower of Buddha. 
Buddha^s advice is to spread man’s good- 
will always towards all sentient beings, 
living above, below and in all directions, 
just as a mother tries to protect her only 
son even risking her own life. The 
practice of love extending not only to 
human beings but to all living creatures 
makes Buddhism a religion of universal 
love. Buddha is the Fountain of Mercy, 
Love and Compassion. 

Siddhartha, the son of a king, brought 
up amidst the pleasures and splendours of 
a royal palace, married to the beautiful 
Yasodhara, gave up the world in search 
of a way to conquer old-age, disease and 
death. He embraced voluntary poverty 
for the good of suffering humanity. He 
approached many a well-known teacher 
of the time asking for light, but they too 
were like all the world. After a long and 
fruitless practice of austerities, He found 
that He was no nearer to the Goal, and 
then at last He discovered the Middle 
Path between the two extremes of sensual 
pleasure and penance and attained En- 


lightenment under the Bodhi Tree at 
Gaya when He was still in the prime of 
life He became the Buddha. 

The Middle Path through which He 
attained the Highest Perfection is the 
Noble Eight-fold Path of Right Vision, 
Right Aims, Right Speech, Right Conduct, 
Right Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness, and Right Concentration. 
This Path is the greatest thing ever dis- 
covered, for it places Buddha-hood with- 
in the reach of all. “ Follow the Eight- 
fold Path and you will be free ” This is 
the Buddha’s message to the modern 
world. 

The modern age is an age of hurry, 
fret and fever. Buddhism is a message 
of repose. It teaches not a greedy and 
restless pursuit of the material things of 
life but a calm obedience to the Dhamma 
which means steadiness, repose and 
dignity in life. Let the scientific modern 
age listen to this most rational of teach- 
ings. Let the war-ridden modern age 
attend to the voice of the Buddha calling 
upon men to live peacefully, wisely and 
well ! 


BUDDHIST WORK IN JAVA AND BALI. 

By Rev W. Josias van Dienst, F. B. IW. 


About one thousand (and more) years 
ago the Buddhist faith (Mahayana form), 
was almost the ruling religion in Java. 
It was brought here by the Hindus, who 
came to this country at about 250 Chris- 
tian Era. The Hindu-Javanese Empire 
is known in history under the name of 
Taruma-negara. 

At about 600 C. E. the Hindus went 
from West-Java to Central-Java. It is 
a well-known fact that in 647 they sent 
an embassador to China. The newly 
increased Empire was called Singosari or 
Tumapel. In medio 1293 Rader Widjaja, 


also named, Kartaradjasa Djajawarddhana, 
founded the Modjopait Empire and 
ascended the throne as Emperor Browidjo- 
jo the First. He died in 1309 

In 1334 the Badahulu Empire (the 
islands of Bali, Kangean*, Sumbawa, 
Lombok, Madura, East-Java, in Celebes; 
Boegis and Mandar, Boni and Badjo) 
was conquered by Modjopait during the 
Guardianship of Djajavishnuwarddhana^ 
her son, Hajam Wuruk, still being a 
child. In 1478 the great Empire of 
Modjopait was overthrown by the Hindu 
prince Ranawidjaja Girindrawarddhana. 
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After this the country became an easy 
prize for the Muhatnmedans and Islam, 
who first entered Java in about 1400. 
(Malik Ibrahim, a Persian from Kashan, 
who died in 1419 at Grisee). 

During the rule of Modjopait the 
wonderful Buddhist and Hindu monu- 
ments were built, for instance (Buddhist) 
Borobudur, Mendut, Power, Tjandi-Sewu 
and (Hindu) Prambanan, Kelasan, 
Panataran and the temples on the Dieng- 
plateau. 

It is quite true that bye and bye Islam 
became the official religion of this island; 
the influence of Hinduism and Buddhism 
however is still being felt, whereas in 
the Tengger and Ijang mountains still 
a Hindu form of worship prevails. Bali 
and Lombok, for the main part, remained 
Hindu. 

As, in the course of time, a lot of 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese traders 
came to this country, we cannot say that 
the name of the Buddha was entirely 
forgotten. However, to bring about a 
real Buddhist revival, some very hard 
work had to be done. 

In August 1929 the ‘'Association for 
the Propagation of Buddhism in 
was founded in Batavia. Three months 
afterwards the name was changed into 
The Java Buddhist Association. This 
Society became affiliated with the Inter- 
national Buddhist Mission, Thaton, 
Burma, in 1,932, and Java had its own 
official Buddhist Mission. 

ilm May 1932 a petiticm was seirt i^o 
4hi» Netherlands Indies OovemioDMEt, for 
a license to start Btiddhist Missionary 
work in the Island of Ball. For those 
who we laot acquainted with the condi- 
tions in Bali, we give the loUowing 


Christianity, being preached in Ball, 
gave rise to a lot of difficulties' and 
disturbances of order and peace. Sum© 
missionaries even told their converts that 
they need not pay any more village 
tax (awig-awig-dessa) when they became 
Christians. The result was that after 
those poor villagers found out that they 
had still to perform their obligations 
towards the dessa community, they went 
to their punggawa (Hindu priest) and 
told him that they ‘‘pamit” (decline). 
When questioned what they declined, 
the answer was; “Titiang pamit dados‘ 
christen'' (we do not want to be any 
more Christians). All these happenings 
resulted in a suit, signed by the Balinese 
nobility and directed to the Government 
in order to have this caricature of a 
mission stopped. Moreover, as the 
Christian Mission gave rise to a lot of 
trouble before, article 177 of the Nether- 
lands Indies State Kules and Eegu- 
latioDs forbids Christian mission work in 
Bali. 

Here follows one more example how 
' wonderful ' the “ glad tiding ” was 
preached in Bali : 

Once some trouble arose with regard 
to the raising of tax in one of the villages. 

A Christian missionary had a very faith- 
ful attendant, a certain notorious indivi- 
dual named Pan Loteng, the missionary 
or pandita himself being a Chinese, be- 
longing to the so-called “Christian and 
Missionary Alliance*’, managed by Eev. 
Jaflfray. (One should not forget, that all 
these things, as preaching, selling of Gos 
pels, etc., were forbidden by law). 

This mm Pan Loteng started dancing 
on the village-market-square, shouting 
and exclaiming: “Who dares- to do me 
anything? I am a Christian! Who 
daoies to lay on me ? Lot bim 
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come, aod I’ll teacfa him a lesson ! ” One 
of the older Balinese, a kind and good- 
bearted fellow, wanted to test the strength 
of this new creed that seemed to create 
InnatyicB, and gave our friend Pan Loteng 
a sound thrashing. Needless to say that 
neither an army of archangels nor even 
a holy dove descended from heaven to 
help their poor representative. 

Keeping these facts in mind, the Java- 
Section of the The International Bud- 
dhist Mission thought it better not to 
,start any active work before having got 
a special and official Government license. 

Then there is a second scheme: we 
have the intention of issuing a small Bud- 
dhist magazine. The first issue of this 
paper, the name of which will be ‘'NAMO 
BUDDHAYA”, is ready for the press 
already. We communicated with some 
printers about this matter and we are 
sure that such a paper will be a wonder- 
ful help in our efforts to preach the 

Dharma in this country but 

here the main point comes in. There 
is no money to do any more active 
work with regard to a Buddhist Mission 
both here in Java and in Bali. 

Most of our members are poor ^people. 
Everything that has been done until now, 
is paid by two or three of us, and even 
these two or three cannot do mote. We 
also sometimes got financial help from 
The Indian Association in Batavia, for 
which we were and still are very grate- 
ful. Our brother A. vander Velde too 
may be mentioned as the one who did 
more financially than almost anybody, 
and so did the President of The Java 
Buddhist Association, but we cannot go 
on in this way. 

SometimTes even letters cannot ^be 
mailed in a week because there is no 
money to pay for stamps. The author 


of this article, all his time almost baba^g 
devoted to Buddhist work, has no income. 

Both our paper and our Bah Mission 
can be started as soon as we have the 
necessary money. The former Maba- 
radja of Lombok and Bali, who is a f)Oor 
man now, all his possessions being con- 
fiscated after the Lombok war and the 
annexation of that island, but still having 
a lot of infiruence (which he uses in 
right way, being a true Buddhist), has 
promised us all kind of assistance in 
every reepect, even being willing to go 
with us to Baa and Lombok to introduce 
us to the princes and to the people. 

Who will help us? All our brethren 
who read this, kindly do whatever you 
can and send ns help; if not: we are afraid 
that we cannot go any further with our 
work. What can, what will, you do? 

For our Indian brethren, the following: 

India is the country where the Exalted 
One chose to be born in and it is there 
that He lived and preached. His own 
feet walked your streets long and many 
years ago Your rivers and mountains 
heard His gentle voice, and your forests 
gave Him shelter from the scorching 
rays of the tropical sun. He has drunk 
diiie water of the Ganga and lived in the 
Deer Park in .the neighbourhood of 
Benares, your holy city. Your ancestors 
have listened to His Teachings and en- 
joyed His Preaching of the Noble Eight- 
fold Path. How many of your forefathers 
paid homage to Him and walked the way 
pointed out by Him ! 

The Buddha passed away into Eari- 
nirwana but His teachings remain here 
with, us, and His Nape is blessed by 
lakhs and lakhs of men and women— both 
Oriental and Occidental. 

Jt is for the* diffusion of His Teaabi^gs 
that weyask your help and we haw ano 
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doubt that you will take advantage of 
this chance to pay homage to the 
Greatest of your countrymen. India has 
had her warriors and kings. Mother 
India brought forth many sons and 
daughters. But in the Prince of the 
Sakhyas, in the King of Truth, she has 
given to the world a far greater gift than 
a war lord. For THE GIFT OF LAW 
EXCELLS ALL OTHER GIFTS. 

That is why we expect our Indian 
brethren and friends to be most enthus- 
iastic for our work in Java and Bali. 

In Western countries temples have 
been built in honour of the Great Indian 
Preacher. Thousands of Europeans utter 
His Nam'e and bless the day on which 
they first heard about the Foundation by 
Him of the Kingdom of Righteousness. 
Should then the descendants of those 
who have followed Him who founded 
this Kingdom, of those who have listened 
to His Teachings, be indifferent and not 
answer when His call comes to them by 
the mouth of some of of His Occidental 
followers, unworthy as they may be ? 


OcrbhER, 


Friends, in the name of India, in the 
name of your Saints and Teachers, and 
in the name of India’s most brilliant 
sons,' we come to you asking for your 
help in spreading the Dharma taught by 
Him. 

And to our other brethren in all parts 
of the world, to whom may come this 
plea, we wish to say; 

The whole world longs for happiness, 
for freedom from suffering and for Peace. 
The low of the Buddha gives a better 
way to Eternal Peace than all human' 
laws and Peace Conferences. Help us to 
give to this part of the world the 
greatest gift man ever can give, and 
remember that THE GIFT OF LAW 
EXCELLS ALL OTHER GIFTS. 

Donations may be sent to Rev. 
W. Josias van Dienst, Deputy Director- 
General of The International Buddhist 
Mission, Java Section, 54, Tjilendek, 
BUITENZORG, Java, Netherlands 
Indies 

NAMO BUDDHAYA. 


A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE KOTAHENA RIOTS 

By J. A. Will Perera 

( Concluded-) 


Palm Sunday. 

We now' come to the actual conflict. 
The first interruption took place on Palm 
Sunday, March I8th, when a few Catho- 
lics stood at St. Lucia’s Corner and obs- 
tructed a perahera coming to the Vihara. 
As the processionists went on heedless of 
this remonstrance, the Catholics pelted 
stones from a distance at an image carried. 
The Police then and there took the offen- 
ders into custody, but they were dis- 
charged either that very day or the fol- 
lowing morning. Had these rioters been 
prosecuted and punished the subsequent 


riots would never have occurred. Police 
inertia on this occasion stimulated the 
Catholics who on Good Friday and the 
days after, formed themselves into un- 
lawful assemblies on a much larger scale 
in utter defiance of authority for the 
avowed purpose of hindering the affairs of 
the Buddhist religion. 

The Committee of ’Buddhists in their 
letter of 16th April complained of this 
Police inaction on Palm Sunday and 
blamed the Force for the alarming events 
that followed. 
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Good Friday. 

FuH Moon Day and Good Friday fell 
on March 23rd 1883. The Buddhists 
had already surrendered their license for 
this day and it was cancelled. Catholics 
who were unaware of the cancellation 
gathered in battle array opposite St. 
Anthony’s Church, Kochchikade — the new 
route of perahera in order to avoid the 
Cathedral. This showed the Catholic 
determination not only to prevent pera- 
heras passing their Cathedral, but also to 
prevent any perahera reaching the Temple 
qn Good Friday. 

Kumours of impending trouble reached 
Police Headquarters. Forty to fifty 
constables were sent to reinforce the 
Pettah Police on Good Friday morn. The 
Police did not ask the hostile crowds to 
disperse because the Inspectors in charge 
had assured the crowds that no peraheras 
were en route- The mob thinned gra- 
dually on receipt of this assurance, but 
reassembled later owing to fresh rumours 
of peraheras There were no peraheras 
and no disturbances on Good Friday, 
The Police failed in their duty, however, 
in not prosecuting the leaders of these 
unlawful Catholic mobs. The Buddhists 
drew the attention of the Commissioners 
to this failure. They said that the Police 
Stations between Kotahena and Mutwal 
could not have been ignorant of the 
crowds and crowd movements. Inspector 
Marshall it seems passed Kochchikade 
several times on Good Friday, and was 
aware of the dimensions of the mob, their 
intentions, and that several drunkards 
had mingled in the crowds. He only 
pacified the mobs by telling them that 
no peraheras were en route, but he failed 
to Varn them to disperse. This encou- 
raged the Catholics. 

Readers will be surprised to know that 
the Inspector General received no reports 


whatever from his subordinates of these 
events on Good Friday. Ha.d he been, 
he would have taken timely steps, and 
also averted the clash on Easter Day. 
Saturday the 24th was an uneventful day. 
The calm on this day was due to Catho- 
lic preparations for the battle on the 
morrow. 

Eastsr Sunday. 

In the forenoon of Easter Sunday, 
March 25th 1883, nothing untoward 
happened. This was the lull before the 
storm that broke out in the afternoon. 
At 12 noon a detachment of 60 to 70 
constables in charge of 2 sergeants left 
Police Headquarters, Maradana, for Kota- 
hena Police Station. They were to re- 
main there till the Perahera arrived. The 
senior sergeant was empo*Wered to use 
the force if and when an emergency arose 
even before the arrival of the perahera. 
The Police Inspector of Kotahena instead 
of remaining at his station till this detach- 
ment arrived from Maradana quitted his 
post, even before the reinforcements left 
Maradana. Why did he do so ? It was 
not an act of cowardice as he went to 
Borella to accompany the procession. 
Whether he was ordered to do so or 
whether he went of his own free will, 
was not disclosed at the enquiry. 

Perahera Started. 

The Perahera started at 1-30 p. m. 
after A. S. P-, Mr. Hollend, and 2 Ins- 
pectors had searched it for images which 
were likely to offend Catholics, because 
rumours were afloat from an early hour 
that insulting effigies were to be taken ip 
the procession. Mr. Holland was a 
Roman Catholic. He as well as the 
Inspectors “-eatisfled themselves that 
there was nothing* objectionable and that 
the rumours were |alse.” 
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Hundreds of men, women, and children 
went in perahera. They were escorted 
by 2 Inspectors and 12 constables. The 
route taken was the present tram road up 
to Maradana Bridge, and thence through 
Skinner’s Eoad South. As rumours were 
persistent that there would be trouble— 
not that he anticipated rioting — Major 
Tranchell, Acting I. G, Police, decided to 
go to Kotahena. On his way there he 
passed the perahera near the Maradana 
Bridge. He observed that it did not 
carry emblems insulting to the Christian 
religion, although there was ample music, 
maskers, and other mummery. In brief, 
he ‘'saw nothing objectionable or dis- 
orderly.” 

Catholic Call — to Arms. 

How were things shaping at Kotahena? 
Close on 1 p. m. there was a " violent 
ringing of the Cathedral bell ” which was 
taken up by the other Catholic churches 
in the neighbourhood. This tocsin looked 
like a "preconcerted signal” wrote the 
Commissioners, because a moment after, 
large numbers of men with white crosses 
painted on the foreheads and backs (Nine- 
teenth Century Crusaders !), fully armed 
with clubs poured into St. Lucia’s Corner 
where they took their stand facing 
Maradana. 

The sergeant in charge of the newly 
arrived Police detachment from Maradana 
hearing the Catholic " call-to-arms ”, 
marched his men from Kotahena. Police 
Station to St. Lucia’s Corner, where he 
found a crowd of over a thousand armed 
crusaders with white crosses fore and aft. 
He ordered them to disperse but met' 
with a refusal. After some delay he sent 
a message to the Inspectors escorting the 
perahera. 

When the perahera reached the capal 
bridge op, Skinner*^ Roa<3» news reached 
the Buddhists of the Catholic co]apen*> 


tration, riots, and that a bhikkhu .liad 
been jmaulejd. ; , Immediately the p^rahjera 
broke up,, the, processionists j rushed; , to /ifi 
timber yard plose^ b^ armed themsely^s, 
re-formed, and marched in.battle array 
give combat toj the soldiers of . .the/^white 
cross Major. Tranche!! Actinff G. R 
was then quarter of a mile ahead , of the 
perahera and did not notice the transforr 
mation the hitherto harmless perahera 
had undergone. At Messenger Street 
Corner on seeing a serious assault on an 
innocent man by some roughs. Major 
Tranchell hastened to fetch aid from 
Kotahena. To his surprise when he 
reached St Lucia’s Corner he came up 
against the white crossed turbulent mob 
with the constables helplessly scattered 
among them like black punctuation 
marks. The Police were unable to act 
together because they had allowed them- 
selves to be drifted hither and thither 
like helpless craft on a stormy sea. 

Police Retreat. 

Major Tranchell’s order to the Catholic 
crowd to disperse went unheeded, so, 
with difficulty, he gathered a posses of 
constables and hurried back to hold up 
the advancing perahera, which had now 
passed Messenger Street and was surging 
forward. The Buddhists were also obs- 
tinate and refused to turn back. The 
Major then made a second attempt to 
disperse the Catholics but was again 
balked. Thereupon he ordered the Police 
to charge the mob. The Catholics 
taliated with brick-bats and stones on 
face of which fusilade the Polices 
ated ii3L-;disorder. . ^ '< -."-i ."i 

' ‘Military Aio*' ''"--•'--i 

The situation was serious. The Police 
were sandwiched between the combatants. 

The Slajor despatched a ]mes- 

sengar fpr mhitw aidr Meanj^^'hila 
andeavwed keep the ^ opposing 
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ap4rt j the I^oKce were demoralised, the 
vahgdalt*d^ of tile bombatants broke 
thirbugh ^ffe Police and fbhght fiercely for 
itipremadyi The Buddhists attempted 
to '! foi^ce & ' passage by driving carts 
through the Catholic crowd, the latter 
seized abdVsl^rightercd the bulis, demo- 
lished the carts, ahd burnt their contents 
arid debris on the road. A Buddhist 
peasant named Juan Naide was brutally 
stabbed to death by the Catholic mob 
which was composed of fishermen and 
the lower classes. Many were wounded 
in the conflict, 30 of them (including 12 
constables) were so seriously wounded 
that they had to be conveyed to Hospital. 
The total number injured was very large. 

During a lull in the fighting A. S. P. 
Holland succeeded in taking some Catho- 
lics inside the Cathedral where a Koman 
Catholic priest addressed them. There- 
after the crowd separated, but did not 
disperse till mounted military officers 
arrived and ordered dispersal. A sfiower 
of rain also helped to cool and melt the 
contending forces. A detachment of the 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers arrived later to 
find that all actual fighting had ceased 
and the Buddhists had retired as far as 
Green Lodge. 

Further up the street Catholics were 
stoning the Vihara with the beseiged 
Buddhists leturning the shots. The 
military were soon on the scene, cleared 
the streets, and restored order. Military 
guards were placed at the Vihara and the 
Cobvent till the following morning until 
relieved by the Police. The whole city 
passed an apxious night but nothing 
Occurred. 

, Easter Monoay* : 

As two peraheras Were ' expected on 
Easter Mendiay further trouble was possi- 
ble loa &e mwrowi ^ One procession was 


to come from Eoratota, 10 to 12 miles 
away on the ^Ratnapura Road, While the 
other was from Peliyagoda beyond the 
Bridge of Boats. At dawn Major Tran- 
che!! went with an armed force of 40 to 
50 picked constables to Kotahena. He 
found the Catholics in a tense state of 
excitement because a Roman Catholic 
priest had been assaulted. Bells pealed 
in ail directions calling the faithful not to 
prayer but to fight, and armed men were 
assembling as on the previous day. He 
promptly sought military assistance. Two 
companies of tho Royal Dublins arrived 
in no time One company cleared the 
Kotahena streets, the other accompanied 
Major Tranchell with the object^ of pre- 
venting the march of the Koratota pera- 
hera. The armed Police Were stationed 
at the bottom of Layard's Broadway to 
maintain order along that road. 

Koratota Pbrahera 

The Major found the Koratota perahera 
halted on Urugodawatta bridge. He 
therefore drew up the troops in a garden 
close to the bridge and then tried to 
persuade the bhikkhu to take back the 
unarmed procession, composed as it was 
mainly of women and children. Capt: 
Hansard arrived with Mr. Boake, J. P., 
and tried similar methods. The bhikkhu 
consented but asked for time within 
which to give food and rest to the females 
and children. Eventually the rear of the 
perahera retired, but “ some. Colombo 
roughs’* had mixed with the head of the 
procession, tried to push forward, became 
violent, and made efforts to drive the , 
carts towards Colombo. The troops that 
were in ambush wUre summoned, and 
they upset the carts into a paddy field 
below. There were no more signs of 
unrest and the procession returned to* 
Eoratota. 
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Peiixagoda Pebaheba. 

The Peliyagoda pej-ahera had by then 
crossed the Bridge of Boats, come up and 
halted at the junction formed by Layard’s 
Broadway and Grandpass Boad, where 
they were confronted by Mr. Mason, the 
Police Magistrate. This procession Mr. 
Mason found to be fully armed with 
swords, clubs, etc., in addition to having 
12 men with loaded muskets and dressed 
as soldiers in old uniforms- 

An armsd demonstration was consi- 
dered necessary. Mr. Mason accordingly 
drove down Layard’s Broadway to the 
spot where armed Police were stationed, 
and asked the Inspector for assistance, 
only to receive the startling reply that 
tke latter doubted the loyalty of his men 
who were likely to refuse to shoot. 

Mr. Mason then drove to Kotahena 
when 25 men of the Dublins were placed 
at his disposal. He took 5 of them into 
his carriage, also Lieut: Adjutant Tho- 
mas and returned to Grandpass. The 
other 20 Dublins were asked to follow up 
at once. Mr. Mason and Lieut: Thomas 
ordered the armed “soldiers” in the pera- 
hera to lay down their arms, which they 
did. The others surrendered their swords 
and clubs also without resistence. Three 
cart loads of “ammunition” (stones) were 
seized On the arrival of the 20 Dublins 
the leaders of the perahera agreed to go 
back but asked for protection fearing 
attack. Messrs. Mason, Boake, Morgan, 
and the Justices of the Peace each took 
charge of a psirty and escorted them as 
far as the Bridge of Boats. 

No collisions took place, order was 
restored, and military guards posted at 
the Vihara and Convent till relieved by 
the Police next morning. 


Failube op Justice. 

“For this serious riot committed in 
broad daylight, and attended by murder 
and bloodshed, not a single person was 
ever put on his trial ”. So wrote the 
Hon: Mr. (later Sir) F. E. Saunders, 
Govt: Agent, Colombo, in his Adminis- 
tration Eeport, 1883. In his opinion it 
was “one grave case of failure of justice 
to overtake criminals” who attacked “un- 
offending Buddhists”. In 1883 the 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Code were passed by the Legislative 
Council and Mr. Saunders hoped that 
their effect “will be to render the convic- 
tion and punishment of offenders more 
speedy, certain, and effectual.” 

Govebnob Appoints Commission. 

Governor Sir J. E. Longden appointed 
the Hon; Mr. F. E. Saunders, G. A. W. 
P., Lt: Col: J. Duncan, Commanding 1st 
Battalion, Eoyal Dublin Fusiliers, and 
Mr. J. H de Saram, District Judge, 
Kurunegala, as Commissioners to enquire 
into the causes of the riot, about the 
failure of the Police, and the necessity for 
seeking military aid. Quite a number of 
witnesses were examined; the letter ad- 
dressed to them by a Committee of Bud- 
dhists, the I. G. P’s reports on the riots 
and regarding a departmental enquiry by 
him into allegations of bribery against a 
Police Inspector were among the docu- 
ments considered. Papers relating to 
this outbreak in the Offices of the I. G. P., 
and the S. P. W. P., were also scrutinized. 

The Eepobt. 

The Eeport of the Commission was 
issued on 29th May 1883. The Commis- 
sioners found 8 causes of this riot, which 
were enumerated in the first article of 
this secies. 
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(a^ Police Failure 

The Commissioners saw 7 reasons for 
the failure of the Police. They were: — 

(1) Police should have been able to 
quell it and timely precautions would 
have eliminated military interference, 

(2) Reports from subordinates were 
verbal and informal. 

(3) Diaries or Information Books 
kept by sergeants in charge of stations 
were very unsatisfactory. 

► 

(4) There was absolutely nothing on 
record in the Police Office re events on 
Good Friday. 

(5) Capt: Hansard, A. S. P-, was out 
of the Island during Commission’s sitting 
— nothing known of Police arrangements* 
He was S P, W. P. At the time of the 
riot he was hourly expecting to leave 
Ceylon. He had broken up his establish- 
ment and was living 8 miles away from 
Colombo. He was therefore absent on 
Easter Sunday and “knew nothing of the 
riot till too late to be of use.” 

(6) Police arrangements defective for 
Easter Sunday and 8. P,W. P. responsible. 

(7) Police arrangements generally 
condemned until Major Tranchell arrived. 

The Police Force the Commissioners 
found to be quite strong but they were 
powerless because they allowed the riot 
to develop. Major Tranchell’s action 
therefore in seeking military assistance 
was justified. 

Police Between Two Fires, 

Migettuwatte was convinced that Bud- 
dhist discomfiture was due to his giving 
the Police Inspector, Kotahena, only 50 
rupees when he demanded a bribe of Bs. 


100/- “nominally as a loan”. He consi- 
dered that the Police escorted the pera- 
hera in order to see the Buddhists 
defeated. 

The Roman Catholics on the other hand 
averred that the Police protected the 
Buddhists and attacked them. 

Mr Campbell, I. G. Police, in his 
Administration Report wrote thus: — “I 
was in England at the time, and Major 
Tranchell was acting for me, but I had 
to go very fully into the matter on my 
return, and I came to the conclusion that 
the Police had been unduly blamed, and 
did not get the credit they deserved. 
“The I. G. P. expected credit where none 
was due or deserved.” * 

It was only after the riot that Mr. 
Campbell thought it necessary to have 
all the Colombo Police Stations, Jails, 
and public institutions, connected to each 
other by telephone. There was not even 
telegraphic communication available to 
the Police. “Indeed the Police is rather 
starved in every way,” wrote the I. G. P., 
“to justify which statement I would add 
to what I have stated before, that we 
have not one mounted constable in the 
Colony, and not a vestige of harbour 
police anywhere.” Such were the con- 
ditions 50 years ago. 

This riot was also responsible for the 
formation by Governor Longden of a 
corps S! elite of Malays picked out from 
the Police Force to be stationed in 
Colombo as they “are probAbly the best 
fighting men.” 

Militarv Aid. 

The Commissioners finding may be 
summarized under 4 heads, viz: — 

(1) I. G. P. acted discreetly in calling 
military — only course to pursue after 
defeat of Police by mc^. 
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(2) Tbough fighting had ceased when 
military came, order had not been 
restored. 

(3) The appearance of the' tdilitary 

pacified the entire city on Sunday and 
Monday nights. ; . ^ 

(4) Major Tranchell justified in calling 
the military again on March 26tb owing 
to previous day’s alarming riot and Police 
powetlessness. 

Commenting on the Koratota and 
Peliyagoda peraheras which were forced 
by the military to turn back, the Commis- 
sioners were of qjpinioa “that in neither 
ong did tfie Buddhists intend seriously to 
resist constituted authority. “Why did 
not the military then purge these pera- 
hexas of the unruly element and escort 
the harmless men, women, and children 
to the Temple? It was clearly their 
duty to have done an, and punished the 
Catholics if they attempted to molest the 
processionists. Instead, they were unfair 
to the Buddhists in that the harmless 
were turned away along with the rowdies, 
who alone should have been expelled 
from the peraheras. Was this due to the 
Dnblins being Catholics drawn from 
South Ir^lafEid; predominantly Catholic ? 

General Eemarks, 

The Commissioners recorded under the 
^bove headihg:— 

i (Ij Buddhist perahera started from 
3 orella with no intention of insulting the: 
Catholics, with no anticipation of n riot, 
^nd they carried nothing qbjectipnalplis. • 

. (2) Catholics toph c^pnce at figure of 
Mahabamba (Brahma) carried in Palm! 
$urida^ petafiera'W a' man, 

tthe Catholics alleged' was draped to re-.i 
]^res4nt Virgin Mary. “After carefor 


c 6 nBideratiofi“; Ooihmissioners, 

“w 6 are of opifiion that no such insult was 
intended by the Buddhists”. The image 
had been carried before withont any , im- 
putation, so the Commissioners considered 
the ‘Catholic complaint “groundless**. ^ ^ 

(3) Unlawful Catholic Crowds oh; 
Good Friday and Easter Day “ were 
thoroughly organised and previously 
arranged by the Eoman Catholics with 
the express intention of attacking the 
Buddhist processions” The ringing of 
the church bell on the Sunday “was evi- 
dently a preconcerted signal”, the Com- 
missioners adding that the Eoman Catho- 
lic authorities were to blame for allowing 
it to be rung, and also for the disincli- 
nation shown to hand over the bell-ringers 
to justice. The Catholics recognise that 
the tolling of bell at unusual hours and 
in an unusual manner is a signal of danger 
and a call to gather together. The Com- 
missioners were told that bell is under 
control only in one church and that it was 
open to anyone to toll the church bell to 
raise an alarm. “Such a state of things, 
if it exists”, wrote they, “is clearly un- 
desirable and we think that in all Eoman 
Catholic churches some sort of control 
should be placed over the bell; or, at any 
rate, that the authorities should be held 
responsible when it is made the means of 
assembling a mob of rioters to create a 
disturbance.” The Commissioners said 
that it. was irppossible to think that a 
body of influential clergy and laity, with 
retainers and servants, should not prevent 
the bell being rung or identify the per- 
sons who tolled it. In concluding they 
recorded that “the fact that these persons 
have not yet been handed over to the 
Police for exemplary punishment is, ,we 
consider, , a standing reproach to the 
Eoman Catholic authorities at Eotahena.” 
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YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 

HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING 


The half-yearly ^^enerjl meeting of the Y M. B. A , 
wa^ held on the 9th ult at th6 Hfeatlquartefs 

The Honorary Secretary, Mr B.kjah Hewavitarn'’, 
submitted th^ report and the statement of accounts. 

While commenting on the work done during the 
pavSt six t»onths, Sir Jayatilaka/said that the 

financial position required careful consideiation as 
there was really a deficit at the end of the six months, 
which was due to expenditure on account of the 
Magazine. Hitherto that expenditure had been 
borne out of accumulated interest on the Buddhist 
Press Fund but this was found to be insufficient and 
the charge was made against I evenue If subsenptions* 
were paid in regularly, he felt sure they would have 
a credit balance at the end of the year as the\ did 
h ivc in the previous year It was tor the Committee 
to considei whether the names of those people who 
neither paid their subscriptions nor took any interest 
in the activities of the Association should remain or 
be struck off the list It was better to have a 
smaller number of leally active members lather 
than a large number who took no interest whatever 
in the Association 

Referring to the religious examinations the 
President said that in March last theie were 176 
centres in different parts of the Island It was nut 
easy to realize the amount of work involved m the 
tas'v of supervising the examination— u sponsible 
woik which entailed some hardship but ch'^erfiilly 
borne by the voluntary woikers who undertook the 
task. It was most lemarkable, he said, that foi the 
last thirteen years there had not been a single 
instance of a single question having leaked out. 
That was indeed a creditable state of affairs The 
time had arrived when special arrangements would 
have to be made to create an organization to con- 
tinue the examinations. He wished to add that the 
expendituie so far on examinations hid been hardly 
anything woith mentioning, except of course the 
provision for prizes which ,was a different matter. 
In conducting the examinations the cost was only 
about Rs 600 “I wonder what it will cost the 
Education EXepartment to conduct the examination 
of a thousand candidates at 176 different centres m 
five Provinces in fhe Island ? asked the Pre^ident^ 
who maintained that it would entail a ver^ large 
expenditure. But h^re our examinations are 
ducted by volunteer; woi'keis both memlier^pf the 
Association and others. y\^e have been able to 
conduct the examination very efficiently for th6 last' 
12 y^:ars without very heavy expenditure, which 
I think, a very creditable performance," Tfiere was 
the Teachers’^ Examination, he said, which too vfks 
growing id popularity ' L^st year 19 applied and 
this year |.he numher of applicants , 


As regards the "Buddhist'* ho said that the subs- 
cribers to the Magazine were few from apiong 
the general Buddhist public. It was Lip to them to 
secure a large number of subscribers in the 
country. He appealed to all memhers to rtiake 
every effort to inc^'ease the number of subscribers to 
the " Buddhist. *’ As it Wds the^ could not go on 
suffering an annual loss of neaily a thousand rppees 
for it. 

With regard to the Shrine Room at JMantivu 
Lepor Colony, he said that they had in hand Rs 1,300^ 
])at a further Rs. 700 was required in order to start 
the building Ho did not wish to make a start until 
the wlicle amount was in hartd, as they could then 
complete the building without interruption. He 
knew of some peoplg who were under the impression 
that there were no Buddhist patients at Mantivu. He 
wrote to the Goveniment Agent and asked 
him to send the number of Bud^ihist patients 
at that Asylum and the reply received was that theij^e 
were thirty-eighi of them . Although a certain mem- 
ber speaking in somewhat philosophic style did not 
favour the idea of providing a shrine to those isOla-f 
ted victims ot the dead malady, it would be admi^M 
on all hands, saidThe Piesident, that the very fact of 
iheir isolation was ^sufficient argument in favour of 
ihe piovision, so that the poor sufferers might get a 
ccitain amount of consolation at a shrine. He hopeid 
that in the course of the next few months the balance 
necessary would be forthcoming and the building 
started 1 

The report and accounts were adopted and fho 
meeting then terminated . 
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OF LOCAL INTEREST 


Bhikkhu H. Dhammaloka who was till recently 
studying Indian philosophy in Santiniketan has 
joined Nalanda Vidyalaya as lecturer in Sinhalese 
and Pali. He is not expected to retun to India, 

# 

Dr. E. W. Adikaram, M. A. Ph. D., who 
returned home last month has joined the Tutorial 
Staff of Ananda Sastralaya, Kotte It will be 
interesting for the readers of The Buddhist to hear 
that he has kindly consented to contribute articles 
to its pages. Dr. Adikaram took keen interest in 
Buddhist activities in London during his stay there. 
We wish him a brilliant future . 

^ 

Bhikkhu B. Ananda Maitreya paid a visit to the 
Y. M. B. A. last month. We understand that he 


is thinking of removing his Pirivena from Balangoda 
to Colombo 

* # 

Bhikkhu Narada delivered a series of sermons at 
Nuwara Eliya under the auspices of the Y. M B. A. 
of that Town. This was followed by another 
series by Bhikkhu Dhammaloka These sermons 
have had considerable influence on the residents 
who are attempting to revive Buddhist activities 
there . 

* a 

The fisrt lecture under the Ratnayaka Trust 
was delivered by Professor Sir Sarvapallk 
Radhakrisnhnan on the 2nd instant at the Town 
Hall, the subject being Teachings of the Buddha. 


GLEANINGS 


Orient and World Peace 

I believe that the Eastern nations, China and 
Japan, who are pacifist by tradition and tempera- 
ment, have a good deal to contribute to the new 
world of culture. They are the necessary compli- 
ment and corrective to the dominant rationalist 
pragmatism of the West. They may not be advanced 
politically, but political values are not the highest— 
nor are they all values. If we are servants of 
the values of spirit, of truth and justice, peace and 
honour, let us adopt in our lives — and with our 
lives — the maxim : So lon<j as one man is in p7'ison^ 
I am not free; so lony as one naticni is subject, I 
belong to it . — Professor Sarvayalli liadhakrishnan 
in India and the World. 

Captain H. N M Hardy’s New Home 

A year ago we reported that Capt, Hardy had 
fitted up a Buddhist Shrine at Le Rousses, Jura 
France, and that Buddhist visitors would be wel- 
comed. We regret that Capt. Hardy has had the 
misfortunate to have the house burned down, the 
shrine and its furnishings being totally destroyed. 
A letter from him early in March informs us that he 
is negotiating for the purchase of a house in the 
south of France, and that he hopes to fit up another 
Shrine. A later communication gives the following 
address as his permanent home; St Paul, Alpes 
Maritimes, France, — Buddhism in England. 

Buddhist Renaissance in Burma 

Of late there has been some effort made on the 
part of the laity as well as the clerics, to restore the 

Bhikkhu*' to his former high state. A certain 
section of the press of the country has been agita- 


ting for this, in the interest of religion. The mere 
action of certain thinking people in withholding 
support from “ Bhikkhus who believe that politics 
should come before the Teachings of the Buddha, 
has put some check upon this ecclesiastical avalanche 
on the political precipice. The politicians them- 
selves are finding the problems of the Bhikkhu- 
politician a veritable Frankenstein monster. Our 
hope is that if the people and the Order work hand 
in hand to set things right in this matter of the 
problem of the Church and politics, we may with 
confidence look forward to a successful Buddhist 
Renaissance in this direction also.— T/ic British 
Buddhist. 

As Others See us 

The Editor of The Scholar writes: — I have read 
your September issue with considerable interest 
because it is in commemoration of the Banner of 
Peace movement. 


M. B. A. HOSTEL, 

COLOMBO. 


ideal Home for Students 
and professionals. 


FEW VACANCIES NOW 


i4pply; - Resident Manager. 
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NOTES AND 

Buddhism in In spite of the alleged pei*- 
Europe secution of Jews in Germany 
we are happy to publish else- 
where certain information in connection 
with the Buddhist activities in Europe. 
It appears that in Soviet Eussia Buddhist 
studies are encouraged to a great extent 
and a special Academy is established to 
teach Buddhism. In Germany, the 
Dhamma seems to be making headway. 
Bhikkhu Ananda Kausalyayana informs 
that a young German has been admitted 
to the Order and that he is coming out to 
Ceylon to receive Ordination. The Bud- 
dhist House established by the late Dr. 
Dhalke is carrying on its usual activities 
with unabated vigour. Our Hungarian 
friend Mr. Kovas Georgy informs us that 
the Budapest Buddhist Group is rapidly 
increasing and that the number of people 
interested in the Dhamma is also growing. 
We take delight in publishing these facts 
not merely because the numerical streng- 
th of the Buddhists is on the increase, 
but because we feel that the more they 
study the Dhamma the greater will be 
their opportunity to realise that intoler- 
ance and persecution do not lead them to 
establish permanent peace. 


COMMENTS 

Roerich Private Secretary to Pro- 
Peace Pact fessor Eoerich writes: ‘It is 
very nice that your Journal 
commemorated this Washington Conven- 
tion in such an impressive way. It will 
be interesting for you to hear that Mr. 
H. Wallace, member of the Koosevelt 
Cabinet is Protector of the Convention 
and Senator Wagner— Chairman. So 
far already ten countries have officially 
expressed their participation. Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka’s message will be read at the 
Convention. It will also interest you 
that Professor de Roerich was recently 
elected Hon. President of the Inter- 
national Buddhist Institute in San Fran- 
cisco, of which the Rt. Rev. Abbot Ken- 
ju Masuyama of the Hongwanji is Pre- 
sident.^’ 

» * » 

Our Prize The annual distribution of 
Day prizses in connection with the 
Y. M. B. A. religious exami- 
nations will be held on the 18th instant 
at 3 p. m. at the Association Hall. Mrs. 
A M. de Silva will distribute the prizes. 
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DISCOURSE ON KOKALIKA 

' Translated from Sutta Nipata by Pandit H. Nandasara 


Thus have I heard;— When the Bud- 
dha was living in Jetawana monastery 
at Sawatthi, dedicated by Anathapindika, 
the Bhikkhu, Kokalika went to Buddha, 
paid obeisance to Him, took a seat and 
said ‘*0 Sir, Sariputta and Moggallana 
are baseminded and mean.” ‘*Kokalika”, 
said the Buddha, “hold your tongue, do 
not say so, be satisfied that Sariputta and 
Moggallana are highly virtuous.” For 
the second and third time too Kokalika 
said, in spite of Buddha’s warning and 
good counsel “0 Sir, although you are 
trustworthy, yet I persist in saying that 
they are meanrninded,” Then Kokalika 
went away* Within a short time after- 
wards his body was covered all over with 
tiny pimples of the size of mustard seeds. 
They gradually grew in size till at last 
they were big as Beluwa fruits. Then 
they burst and blood and pus flowed out 
and he died. Kokalika was then born 
in the Purgatory known as Paduma by 
reason of harbouring ill-will against Sari- 
putta and Moggallana. The brahma, 
Sahampati by name, came at midnight 
to Buddha, paid obeisance to Him, in- 
formed Hint of Kokalika’s death and re- 
birth in Paduma-purgatory, and dis- 
appeared then and there. On the follow- 
ing day, Buddha called the Bhikkhus 
together and told them what had hap- 
pened on the previous night. Then a 
certain Bhikkhu questioned “Sir, how 
long is the li£e-span of beings in Paduma- 
purgatory Buddha replied. It is 
impossible to calculate the life-span of a 
person in Paduma by hundreds, or 
thousands, or hundred thousands of 
years.” “Is it possible, Sir, to illustrate 
it by a simile ? ” asked the Bhikkhu. 
‘‘Yes” said the Buddha. “Suppose a 
person throws away one grain of sesame 
once in a thousand years from a heap of 


twenty Kharis. After a long time the 
heap will vanish, but the life-span of 
beings in the Abbuda-purgatory will not 
come to an end. The life-span of beings 
in Nirabbuda is twenty-times that of 
those in Abbuda. The beings in Ababa 
stand in the same relation to those in 
Nirabbuda, in Ahaha to those in Ababa, 
in Atata to those in Ahaha, in Kumuda 
to those in Atata, in Gandhika to those 
•in Kumuda, m Uppalaka to those in 
Gandhika, in Pundarika to those in 
Uppalaka, in Paduma to those in Punda- 
rika. And Kokalika is born in Paduma.” 

The Buddha continued: — 

In the reviler’s mouth there is an axe 
by which he cuts himself. 

He who condemns the praiseworthy 
and praises the contemptible, accumulates 
evil which will destroy his happiness. 

To lose all wealth and even one’s own 
self in gambling is a trifling loss in com- 
parison with the tremendous disaster that 
the harbouring of ill-will towards the 
good will bring about. 

He who abuses the noble minded, 
suffers in Purgatory on account of his 
evil mouth and mind, for a period of a 
hundred thousand Nirabbudas and fifty- 
one Abbudas. 

Both the liar and the reviler on false 
grounds, will be on the same level here- 
after, being born in Purgatory on account 
of their mean actions. 

He who hates a pure and innocent 
person incapable of hating in return, is 
sure to meet the reaction of his hatred 
just as dust thrown windwards comes 
back to the thrower. 

If one is covetous, faithless, greedy, 
obstinate, miserly and given to tale- bear- 
ing, like you, Kokalika, he talks ill of 

According to Buddliaghosha what follows from 
this point is Sahampati ’s address to Kokalika. 
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others. You, the evil-mouthed, the 
meiidacious, the wicked, the destroyer of 
progress, the last of men, the bastard, are 
throwing dust on yourself. You, evil-doer, 
ridicule the righteous. Accumulating bad 
actions thus, you shall go to Purgatory 
(Maha Naraka) to suffer there for a long 
time. 

There Is none whose Karma will be 
without effects. The suffering here for 
the evil-doer will be little, but hereafter 
it will be as follows: — 

The torturers in Purgatory will keep, 
him on red-hot iron pikes and put red-hot 
iron balls into his mouth, according to his 
Karma. 

They will never speak kind words to 
him, never approach him with kind faces 
and never offer to help him. They will 
cause him to lie down on burning embers 
and encircle him with flames. 

He will be tortured in an iron net work 
and thrown into a dark smoky place the 
smoke whereof will corrode his eyes and 
destroy them. 

They will put him into a huge Caul- 
dron filled with molten metal in which 
he will be coming up and going down for 
a long, long time. 


Then again the evil-doer will be boiled 
in molten metal, mixed with blood and 
pus, which has the effect of putrefying 
his flesh. 

He will be tortured in an abode of 
worms, which has neither ingress nor 
egress, for all sides including the top and 
bottom are closed with plates of metal. 

He will be caused to enter the t forest 
of swords where he will be cut by the 
falling leaves. When he falls down, the 
torturers cause him pain by pulling his 
tongue out with a sharp hook. 

Then they will throw him into a river 
of terribly r pid currents and of water 
that bites. 

Again he will be thrown into a place 
where hungry dogs, jackals, crows and 
vultures will eat up lumps of his flesh. 

The conditions in Purgatory are dread- 
ful. Therefore the evil-doer must hasten 
to do good in the remainder of his life. 

The evil-doer must suffer in such 
dreadful Purgatories as mentioned above 
for a long, long time; therefore one must 
be very careful in one's words and 
thoughts concerning those that are pure, 
righteous and lovable, 

t The loaves of the trees of this forest are sharp as 
swords. 


Mr. W. T, STEADS MESSAGES FROM “BEYOND 

By J. A. Will Perera 


When the White Star Liner “Titanic" 
struck an iceberg in latitude 41T6 North, 
longitude 50T4 West, two decades ago, 
Death's cold, ironic hand fell upon 
William Thomas Stead, the grandest 
journalist of his time and one of the 
world’s greatest men. He was a most 
fearless truth-speaker, a great truth seer, 
a champion of freedom, and a world-poli- 
tician who fought oppression and injustice 
in any form in any part of the world. 
The friend of Tolstoy, John Morley, 


Gladstone, Carlyle, Khodes, and Cardinal 
Manning, he was priviledged to be on a 
“Titan who strove against the gods in 
vain", but was not destin^d to survive 
the disaster. Had he been saved, the 
world would have been the happier, the 
world war perhaps averted, because Stead 
would have interviewed every monarch 
and politician and worked strenuously to 
prevent that catastrophe. 

Stead was the son of a Congregational 
Minister, the Rev: W* Stead of Embleton, 
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in the north of England. He was 63 
years old when the ocean swallowed him 
up. Although he was the son of a 
Christian minister he took a keen interest 
in matters psychical. In 1909 he started 
“Julia’s Bureau*’ in London, The formal 
opening was on xipril 24th that year, 
with Mowbray House as its London 
Office, and Cambridge House, Wimbledon, 
as its “Inner Sanctuary’’. The first 
seance was at Wimbledon, and messages 
were read from “Julia” who was a dead 
American journalist named Julia Ames,,, 
whom Stead met in England in the year 
1890. During her lifetime Miss Julia 
Ames was not a Spiritualist, but a Me- 
thodist, highly religious, very level- 
headed, and possessed of common-sense. 
She was 30 years of age when the meet- 
ing with Stead took place, but she was 
not destined to be on earth for many 
years, for, on her return to the U. S. A. 
she contracted pneumonia and died at 
Boston in 1891. 

A short time after Miss Ames’s death 
Mr. Stead was conscious of his ability to 
“write automatically”. This is how he 
recorded his first experience. “I tried. 
Before I had sat three minutes my hand 
began to move, very. tremulously at first, 
and making marks that were at first al- 
most unintelligible At last a 

message was written out.” In ]89*2 at 
the request of a Miss. E. he tried to com- 
municate with Julia Ames who died the 
previous year. “I sat before the window”, 
wrote Stead, “with the pencil in my 
hand, and *’aid, ‘Now Miss Ames, if you 
are about and care to use my hand, it is 
at your dis);osal if you have to say any- 
thing to Miss E,’ Almost immediately 
my hand began to write, not in my 
accustomed handwriting ” 

From 1892 onwards there came a 
series of messages from Julia to 


Stead, till in 1894 she sent the following 
message across, : — “I have long wanted 
to establish a place where those who have 
passed over could communicate with the 
loved ones left behind. At present the 
world is full of spirits longing to speak to 
those from whom they have been parted 

but without finding a hand to enable 

them to write. It is a strange spectacle. 
On your side, souls full of anguish for 
bereavement; on this side, souls full of 
sadness because they cannot communicate 

with those whom they love What is 

wanted is a Bureau of communication 
between the two sides. Could you not 
establish some such sort of office with one 
or more trust-worthy mediums ?”. Julia’s 
Bureau was “a tentative effort to build a 
bridge across the grave by which it is 
possible to communicate with those who 
have passed over to the other side after 
the change which is called death.” Stead 
claimed to have conversed with the spirit 
of Gladstone, a certain “ High Spirit,” 
and many others. Close on 1909 Julia 
is said to have “written” to Stead about 
the early establishment of the Bureau, 
and also predicted that funds were forth- 
comiug for the venture. A few mionths 
went by and Stead became the Special 
Correspondent of the “ New York 
American” on an annual salary of £ 1,000, 
which sum he devoted entirely to the 
Bureau and its work. 150 cases were 
undertaken during the first 4 months of 
the Bureau’s existence, and of these, only 
one solitary case proved “not to be in 
entire accord”. Julia personally directed 
the activities of the Bureau in order “to 
minimise the risks and diminish the 
dangers attaching to this attempt to 
bridge the grave”. Clients were nume- 
rous, but everyone who went for help 
was not accepted. Rule^ were also 
numerous and the accepted clients had 
to observe them scrupulously. Up to the 
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time of Stead's death (i. e. three years' 
activities of the Bureau), it seems over 
600 clients received succour and were 
quite satisfied that they had been able to 
get into touch with their dear departed, 
and that they had not been defrauded by 
the Bureau. The financing of the con- 
cern fell on Stead's shoulders alone who 
found the working expenses exceeding 
the £ 1,000 he had earned from the 
“New York American” and diverted to 
the Bureau. Stead's daughter tells us 
that “every case entailed an out-of-pocket 
expenditure of ,1* 2. sh : 2. , over and 
above the outlay on office. It was nearer 
1 2,000 ” 

1. Stead Appears to his 

Daughter Estelle. 

In her book “My father”, published a 
year after Stead's death — to be precise, 
in 1918 — , Miss Estelle Stead states 
that she had seen her father since he 
w^ent to his death with the “ Titanic ”. 
She writes of that: — ^^Three y)eeks after 
Mh passmg he came to the upper room in 
the inner sanctuary of Julia's Bureau. 

In that room he . ...the beloved chief 

came and. spoke to those who prayed and 
waited, knoiving he loould come. Clearhj 
he shoived. his face that all might see, and 
as it faded into darkness — his voice 
rang through the room and he spoke 
saying: 'All I Told You is True.'" 

2. Stead’s Message to Mrs. 

Cora L. V. Kichmond op Chicago. 

Two weeks after Stead met with his 
tragic end, he described his experience^ 
in, and after, the wreck of the “Titanic” 
to Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond, Pastor of 
the Church of the Soul at Chicago, who 
had met Stead at Darlington in the early 
‘eighties, and whose life-work Stead is 
said to have revered. The particulars 
given below were gathered from the 


“Sketch” of July lOfch 1912. The mes- 
sage was “given through” this pastor 
after she had rattled off some introductory 
remarks. “And it is not strange, dear 
friends”, went on Mrs. Richmond, “if he 
shall seek through the instrumentality of 

a' friend, your Pastor to speak of 

his first w’ord since the world was para- 
lysed with the horror of two weeks ago. 
We do not claim that he will actually 
deliver the address, but he was a life-long 
newspaper man, and knew how to dictate, 
and the ‘wireless’ between your Pastor's 
brain and the other w^orld is not interrup- 
ted, and it wi’l not be, if we can help it, 
today” A hymn was sung at this stage 
after which "there teas a palpable change 
in Mrs. Richmond' s appearance and 
manner" according to a pamphlet that 
gave a detailed report of the proceedings, 
so says the “Sketch” of 21 years ago. 
The message or rather the address that 
followed the physical change in the 
Pastor, and which was “given through 
her”, was, we are told, in the first person, 
as if Mr. Stead himself was speaking to 
the audience or congregation. 

Mr. Stead spoke through Pastor Rich- 
mond thus: — 

"Dear friends, 1 ha.ve been properly 
introduced, to you, but 1 am no Hero" 
Then Mr. Stead described his feelings 
and actions after the “Titanic” struck the 
ice mountain. His message became in- 
teresting only after the ill-fated ship took 
her last plunge beneath the icy waters 
sucking in those floating or swimming 
in the vicinity. 

Mr. Stead continued: — "When all had 
been done that could he done, wc had to 
go. The cries of agony icere terrikle. 
Death I and after the first roar — The rush 
of water s^ — A great surging, stiffocating 
sense — I awoke as one aioakening from a 
horrible dream My son ! My son ! Yes, 
the first to 7neet me (N. B. This was Mr. 
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Stead’s son who died about five years 
ago) He was one of the res'‘uers from that 
realm where life boats are never lacking, 
I teas Alive! Awake \ Awake\ They had 

found me. Then 1 knew that I was 

not in the body at ally but I was tiyiug 
to help those spirits struggling to join 
their friends who had gone out in Uttle 

boats— Their Wives y SisterSy Mothers 

a 7 id we stayed hours and hours above the 
spot where the ship went dowuy following 
the little boats to try and help the spirits 
that were still to live in their bodies, I 
realisedt there was no fault with the 
officers; I realised that the crew had done 
the best they could under such circums^ 
tancesy 1 realised that there were not 
enough hpatSy and 1 realised afterwards 
that probably that was the only faulty or 
principal fault.— 'The affairs of this 
world had not been forgotten by Mr. 
Stead because he proceeded” I loas not 
in favour of all Mr. Gar nag ie s ideas 
Disarmament y ^ Peace at any price', 1 
believe in peace born of right and so when 
I asked oil the rulers and Governments 
of the earth tvhose representatives were in 
that last peace congress {when I met your 
Pastor y where I was pleased to meet her) 
I asked them that there might he put 

aside the underlijing causes of War ” 

The reader will be anxious to know 
more about the world into which Mr. 
Stead had swum, rather than about 
matters concerning ours... Here is the 
continuation of this interesting address 
or message! — ^^Ho earthly body to take 

round from place to place and we 

have our bureau on thi^ side". It was 
Julia who said "'and see what we can do 
to make people know of the reality of life 
beyond the change called death”. “I 
used to think sometimes , added M!r, 
Stead, 'Hn talking to people on this sub’- 
ject that they didn't want their friends 


to be alive. Sometimes it is inconvenient; 
and if you have done them a w)ong^) or if 
a man wants to 7narry again he doesn't 
know just exactly what to do about the 
spirit of the other one. But do7i't worry; 
there are no Jealousies in spirit." 

The ‘‘Sketch” did not publish the en- 
tire discourse, so, readers in England and 
elsewhere were denied the opportunity of 
reading Stead’s message to humanity. 
Only the brief portion given here was 
published in the “Sketch” of a fairly 
lengthy address. Mr. Stead concluded 
in the following words: — “J thank you, 
I thank the spiritual friends %vho have 
aided me through their chosen instrument 
to give these few broken words. If I may, 
sometime I will coine again. I a^n W. T, 
Stead. What my name will be in the 
heavenly land I do not knoWy but for all 
that life stood /or, I am not dead but 
living. 'No hirthy 7ior lifCy nor death can 
chaiige or man the soul 07i ministry of 
god inteiit ," — In the absence of the full 
message one is unable to say or conjecture 
as to the manner Stead was admitted to 
the “Heavenly land”, who the admitting 
officer was, whether credentials were 
examined, etc. 

3. Stead Speaks to General 
Sir Alfred Turner, k, 0. b 

General Sir Alfred Turner told the 
members of the London Spiritualist 
Alliance in the Salon of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, some years ago his 
psychic experiences. The “Daily Chro- 
nicle” had a paragraph about the reap- 
pearance of Mr. Stead to Sir Alfred 
whilst on a visit to a medium on the 
Sunday following the sinking of the Tita- 
nic. The medium told him that first the 
head and then the full figure of a man 
appeared on the glass of a picture behind 
Sir Alfred’s back. A detailed description 
of the figure was given, which was hold- 
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ing a child by the hand. Sir Alfred was 
quite convinced that it was Mr. Stead, 
and accordingly, without any delay, he 
informed Mr. Stead’s private secretary. 
Miss Harper. To his utter surprise he 
received a reply from Miss Harper that 
on the same day she had seen a similar 
figure also holding a child by the hand. 
She recognised the apparition as Mr. 
Stead. It was indeed a curious coinci- 
dence ! 

Before many days had elapsed Sir 
Alfred was at a private seance Stead’s 
voice was clearly and audibly heard. He 
spoke at length narrating the occurences 
in thsS last minutes of the Titanic. All 
aboard when the vessel dived under and 
quickly crossed over to the unseen world, 
but they were unaware that they were 
dead. Stead who knew that he and they 
were no longer possessed of their earthly 
bodies, took upon himself the task of 
acquainting the others of their new 
existence, and the absence of any physical 
suffering. In this ‘‘missionary work” 
he soon found other spirits as helpmates. 

Mr. Stead was then asked to show 
himself but was reluctant. He replied : 
“ Not now, but at Cambridge House 
This place was the Inner Sanctuary of 
Julia’s Bureau. A meeting took place 
there but the results were poor, because 
in the language of the “Daily Chronicle” 
— “not everybody was sympathetic”. 
Mr. Stead showed himself dressed in his 
familiar mode “in short sharp flashes”. 
This was not the only time Stead appear- 
ed and spoke to Sir Alfred. When he 
showed his image, Stead spoke little, but 
he was very talkative when he did not 
appear. On one occasion he told Sir 
Alfred: “I cannot speak to you. But 
pursue the truth, 'j^ursue the truth. It is 
all true.'' Sir Alfred expressed confidence 
in Stead who was sure to help those on 


earth disposed to work with him as* well 
as others who believed. 

To a representative of the “Pall Mall 
Gazette” Sir Alfred referred to the serious 
interest aroused in psychical research and 
gave some examples of his own experi- 
ences in psychical research, notably 
seances at Lady Muir Mackenzie’s and 
one in which Mr. Stead appeared. “Only 
yesterday,” said Sir Alfred, we had a 
seance at which W. T. Stead materialised 
and showed himself to every sitter.” 

' Stead appeared to this General at his 
residence, Carlyle House, Chelsea Em- 
bankment, within a week of the Titanic 
catastrophe. Sir Alfred told the “Daily 
Graphic” that Stead was one of his 
greatest friends. “The first manifest- 
ation of Mr. Stead, within a week of the 
Titanic disaster, occurred in this very 
room where you are sitting. Probably 
the first actual manifestation was a 
shadow seen on a glass, but I am speak- 
ing now of the audible voice on an 
occasion subsequently. I went to Cam- 
bridge House, Wimbledon, Mr. Stead’s 
home and there at a miscellaneous circle 
— it was not the best sort of circle; I 
would never attend miscellaneous circles 
if I could help it — Mr. Stead appeared 
twice at my right shoulder.” 

Sir Alfred then related Stead’s version 
of the Titanic affair thus; — “I am very 
happy to be with you again" These were 
the first words of greeting from Stead. 
^'When the Titanic sank there was for 
myself a short, sharp struggle to regain 
breath, and I came to my senses — It 
seemed in an instant surrounded by hun- 
dreds of beings who like myself had passed 
over to a new existence, but were utterly 
unable to realise what had happened. 
They were quite unconcious of the fact, 
that they were not still in the flesh. 
They were groping about in obscurity and 
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uncertaintif, and 1 myself at once to 
do missionary work by enlightening the 
people as to what had happened and what 
was their new condition In such work 
1 am still engaged. Numerous spirits^ 
inhabitants of the next plane denote them- 
selves to the task of enlightening those 
who hawe passed over, a7id it is re^nrakable 
how many people on passing have no 
knowledge of the change m their state'' 

Attempts are made at various times to 
discredit Spiritualism. No doubt Spiri- 
tualism afforded many a charlatan a 
chance to make a living by preying on 
hundreds of gullible men and women 
who had lost those near and dear to them 
in the Great War. Mediums were to be 
found in every nook and corner in Europe 
and to them flocked hundreds of bereaved 
mothers, fathers, brothers, and sisters, 
to seek consolation The activities of 
charlatans do not mean that Spiritualism 
is false Spiritualism has two deadly 
enemies, the Church and the quacks. 
Would eminent scientists like Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the late Sir William Crookes, the 
late Professor Alfred Eusseil Wallace, 
the late Prof; Cesare Lomrosa, the late 
Prof: Camile Fiammarion, and a distin- 


guished author like the late Sir Conan 
Doyle, believe in Spiritualism if 4t is . 
false ? The poet-savant Maurice Maeter- 
linck believed in the transmigration of 
souls and in re-incarnation. He saw and 
believed the experiments carried out by 
Col: de Rochas who was able by means 
of hypnotism to make individuals trace 
back the whole course of their existence. 
In one case, that of an eighteen year old 
girl named Josephine, the Colonel was 
able to make her go over to her previous 
existence on earth. Jean Claude Bour- 
bon born in 1812 at Chamevent was one. 
of her previous selves. The late Mrs. 
Annie Besant believed that she lived in 
Italy in one of her past lives. 

This is what Goethe said: — 'Tn my 
opinion, the noblest of our sentiments is 
the hope of continuing to live, even when 
destiny seems to have carried us back 
into the common lot of non-existence. 

Darwin wrote: — “Believing as I do. 
that man in the distant future will be a 
far more perfect creature than he now is, 
it is an intolerable thought that he and 
all other sentient beings are doomed to 
complete annihilation, “after such long- 
continued slow progress.” 


RADHAKRISHNAN ON BUDDHISM 

By Parakrama 


It is indeed an intellectual treat to 
hear Prof. Radhakrishnan. But it is not 
possible to agree with what he said in 
regard to fundamentals of Buddhism. I 
can not help saying that his lecture on 
the “Teachings of the Buddha” was 
merely an echo of the voice of the 
followers of theistic, sectarian doctrines 
obbained in India. We have heard 
enough of those speculations by Hindus 
about soul and god. I have never known 
a Hindu speaking fairly of Buddhism or 
representing its salient points in the 


spirit of the Dhamma. Invariably the 
Hindu makes an attempt to read into 
Buddha Dhamma his own thoughts and 
also the ideas which helped him to shape 
his way of thinking. These ideas have 
their sources in Upanishads. When we 
want to hear about the Teachings of the 
Buddha we naturally expect any one to 
give us a true picture of what the Master 
taught and not what our friend might 
think of the Dhamma. ^ Nor, are we satis- 
fied with the patronising way in which 
one would respect the Buddha by remain- 
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ing a Hindu; nor are we anxious to get 
a cerWficate for the Master as somebody 
tried to make out that his friend’s 
conversion to Buddhism was the standard 
of judging the truth of Buddhism. 

It seems to me that Prof. Radhakrish- 
nan wrongly interpreted the silence of 
the Buddha when He was interrogated 
on the problem of eternity etc. His 
silence s^hould be interpreted in accor- 
dance with the general trend of the 
teachings of the Buddha. In Agganna 
Sutta the Master has definitely dismissed 
uhe idea of a creator-god. Buddha did 
not waste time in discussing problems of 
life and death with people who asked 
questions out of curiosity. The Buddha 
spoke from .experience both in this life 
and the lives before. Experience had 
taught Him that speculations with regard 
to the existence of a supreme will behind 
phenomena did not help men to attain 
Englightenment which He did. Quite 
logically and reasonably therefore He 
discouraged speculations and exhorted 
the people to tread the ethical path to 
liberation. It did not matter whether 
the universe was created by a being or 
the result of evolution. Each man is to 
liberate himself by his own actions. 
Ignorance (mnjja) according to Buddhism 
is absence of knowledge of the Aryan 
Truths which lead one to liberation from 
the Karmic woidd. While the Dhamina 
gives due importance to reason and 
reasoning it does not make reason a 
despotic monarch because the lohot^ara- 
clhamma — transcendental principles — can 
not be knovvm or realised by mere logic. It 

(itakkm)acaro. When Prof. Radhakrish- 
nan referred to the questions put to the 
Buddha with regard to the first causes 
he said that man was not satisfied with 
the answer that the world was beginning- 
less. But does any other religion giv ^ 


us a satisfactory solution. All attempts 
from first to last remain on the side of 
speculations. 

Buddhism while appealing to 
rational minds does not reduce itself to 
rationalism In the modern sense of the 
word. As we ascend the doctrinal ladder 
supported by ethical development, logical 
reasoning is gradually left behind, and 
when we attain perfect intuition as in an 
Arhat oppjsitions are reconciled, or, in 
the language of Hegel, thesis and anti- 
thesis are lost in final Enlightenment; 
This process does not require the aid ot 
a supreme will or being. It should now 
be clear and distinct why the Buddha 
refused to anwer questions on unprofi- 
table speculation, and why He left man 
to taste the^ fruits of Enlightenment by 
his own exertions. 

According to my mind the net result 
of the lecture is that it created a doubt 
about an ultimate reality. Doubt is a 
healthy sign in a thinking mind. But 
when doubt becomes the result of a 
religious or philosophical system it is 
harmful. Descartes made doubt the 
starting point of his philosophy, and 
cleared all doubts, of course, in his own 
way, as he proceeded. Hume remained 
sceptic till the end. But in Buddhism we 
are asked not to harbour any doubt ^vici- 
kicca). This is evident from the fact that 
the Master on His deathbed commanded 
His chief disciples to clear their doubts 
if any on points of doctrine. The discip- 
les told the Master that they*had none. 

If theists have embarrassing questions 
to be put to atheists the latter have 
equally difficult counter questions for 
the former. If theists maintain that we 
are merely the creatures of a Supreme 
Being we might as well ask what urged 
that Being to put forth this huge world 
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with rts miserable contents. And if we 
are coming from him there should be no 
difficulty of knowing him and his nature. 
Finite beings emanating from an infinite 
source must necessarily have the same 
attributes assigned for the Infinite, But 
it seems that nobody knows precisely 
what he is. And what is more, the very 
existence of a being like that is ques- 
tioned by a majority of world’s population. 
No argument, teleological or moral, can 
support the theistic view. Biology is 
distinctly against an anthropomorphic 
deity. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan referred to 
Buddha as a continuator of what was 
already prevalent among the Indian 
thinkers df pre-Buddhistic period. I do 
not say Hindu thinkers because that 
word was not in vogue during the time 
of the Buddha. The statement does not 
seem to be consistent with facts. For 
instance, paticcasaniuppada aiid anatta 
the basic laws preached by the Buddha do 
not appear to have a previous history 
older than the Buddha, It is no doubt 
commonly believed that many usages and 
rituals that existed in India have been 
grafted on to Buddhism. There are also 
many similar sayings in Buddhism and 
what is now called Hinduism. It is quite 
natural. But we assert that the Buddha 
is not merely a continuator. The Four 
Aryan Truths, the Noble Eight-fold path, 
the Causal Law, complete freedom and 
liberty of thought and speech, restoration 
of freedom to women, and above all 
making man his own creator and master — 
these are some of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Dhamma which 
have no place in the pre-Buddhistic reli- 
gious sects prevalent in India. The 
Buddha used both critical and dialectical 
methods in his sermons. He was the 
oqly Teacher who invited people to 


criticise His own dhamma. This fear- 
lessness, this heroic attempt to throw out 
the authority of the Vedas and grant 
freedom to caste-and-priest-ridden people 
are not the features of a glorious imitator 
and continuator. They are the work of a 
person whose mission was to liberate 
mankind by preaching a universal religion 
acceptable to all at all time. Before the 
advent of the Master there has not been 
a Dhamma for all. We are told that 
there were sixty four sects believed by 
people. They were all provincial beliefs 
confined to the very few learned in the 
religious lore. Blood sacrifices to propi- 
tiate various wicked deities, offering 
prayers to listenning deities to achieve 
desired objects and avert disasters — they 
were the predominating religious acts of 
the Indian masses then. A very few of 
course led lives of meditation. Gontinidty 
of this line is clearly seen in modern 
India which is no more a Buddhist 
country. 

Sir Sarvapalli’s allusion to the closed 
fist of the Buddha is only found in 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature of one sect, 
namely, Mahayana. In fairness to Pali 
Buddhist literature which is preeminently 
the best authority on Buddhism, and to 
the spirit of the Buddha as a liberal 
teacher, he should have quoted from 
Maha Parinibbana Sutta which gives 
quite a different view of the Master’s 
attitude. Mahayana version is that the 
Buddha holding a bundle of leaves in 
His hand asked the disciples whether 
the leaves in His hand or the leaves in 
the forest were greater in number. Dis- 
ciples answering that the leaves in the 
forest were much more that those held 
in the hand, the Buddha is said to have 
said that truths He had given out stood 
in the same relation to the Ifeaves in the 
hand. Apart from its being authentic, 
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there is the further question as to what 
kind^of truths referred to here, spiritual 
or temporal. The Buddha did not dabble 
in sciences. If by “truths” we mean 
merely the facts discovered by sciences 
the statement may hold good. But if it 
refers to knowledge that a follower of 
of the Buddha ought to know for his 
emancipation, then the alleged closed- 
fist theory must fall. Let us see what 
the Mahaparinibbana Suita records. 
When the Buddha was asked by Ananda 
for instructions with regard to the future 
of the Order and its constitution after 
the demise of the Master, He said: 

“What else then, Ananda, have ray 
disciples to expect from me? I have 
shown the Dhamma and I have not 
made a difference between “Inside” and 
“outside”(esoteric and exoteric teachings). 
The Tathagata does not keep back any- 
thing in the closed fist. One who would 
think: T have to direct the Sangha,’ or 
‘the Community depends on me’, such 
a one might have to give instructions to 
the Sangha. But the Tathagata has no 
such ideas, as T have to direct the 
community' or ‘the community depends 
on me.’ Therefore, Ananda, be a lamp 
unto yourself, be a refuge unto yourself, 
without another refuge, the Truth as a 
lamp, the Truth as a refuge, without 
another refuge etc” 

It is hardly necessary toTpoint out that 
these ^words truly echo the spirit of the 
Master’s teachings. In the face of this 
and other similar sayings of the Buddha, 
it would be preposterous to suggest that 
the Buddha kept back certain portions of 
his wisdom and knowledge. The Buddha 
pointed the way — to knowledge that 
mattered. It is for us to achieve eniighte- 
ment through it. 

Prof. Radhakrishnan’s lecture reminds 
us of similar performances in University 


centres in India. To those who have 
listened to professors of philosophy and 
comparative religion the Colombo perfor- 
mance of our very distinguished visitor 
does not appear to be a brilliant one from 
a Buddhist point of view. His quotations 
from Christian writers who are out to dis- 
credit the Dhamma minimised the impor- 
tance of the subject matter of the lecture. 
Perhaps no one was interested to know 
what the Christian propagandists had to 
say about Buddhism to safeguard their 
own creed. Evidently the learned lecturer 
treated his audience as an assembly of 
undergrpduat'^s. His short references to 
Descartes, Spinoza, Hume and Kant did 
not, I submit, help the audience to 
understand the teachings of the Buddha. 
Bigandefc, Williams, Keith and others 
of the same feather may be regarded as 
propagandists of avijja. Their attempts 
lay in undermining the influence of 
Buddhism rather than to help us to 
understand the Dhamma. The lecture 
was delivered under a trust created by a 
Buddhist in order to disseminate the 
Buddha Dhamma We were therefore 
little prepared to digest what non-Buddhist 
writers wrote on the Dhamma. It is 
very difficult for Christians, Hindus, and 
Muslims — my witnesses are their own 
books — to understand the anatta doctrine 
or nibbana. Theists have a special bias 
for soul and god which have no place in 
the Dhamma, and our Professor is a 
theist and polytheist too. We can easily 
understand then that his utterances about 
the teachings of the Buddha will have a 
mixture of theistic doses. * 

A recent writer in the Aryan Path 
commenting upon Emerson’s Oriental 
Reading remarks;- “Of Buddhist litera- 
ture as a whole Emerson read very little. 
This is easily understood. A happy, 
optimistic individual, living in the first 
bloom of the new American civilization^ 
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there 'was little reason for him to be 
touched with world-weariness”. This is 
again an echo of what the most ordinary 
non-Buddhist student or writer thinks of 
Buddhism. Buddhism is often accused 
of pessimistic tendencies. The accusation 
has no foundation. The world-weariness 
is not in Buddhism but in the world 
itself. When the Buddha said: Only one 
thing do I teach, sorrow and deliverance 
from sorrow, He did not introduce sorrow 
to a sorrowless world. He made a 
statement of facts as they appeared to 
His observing mind. What is more 
optioiiistic than the assurance our Master 
has given us that the bliss of Enlighten- 
ment and Nibbana can be enjoyed in 
this life. Why do our benevolent critics 
ignore these distinctive features of 
Buddha Dhamma? We have no empty 
promises of eternal heavens and curses 
of eternal hells. The Buddha was equally 
mindful of the happiness and prosperity 
of the people here on this earth as he 
was in the bliss in the life after. Hence 
the most elaborate system of ethics. He 
laid down certain rules of conduct for the 
householders to follow. He advised men 
to perform certain acts in order to ensure 
peace of our homes. A glance at the 
suttas such as Mangala and the 
Dhammapada will show how deeply 
concerned was Buddha with the wordly 
lives as He was with other-worldliness. 
A religious teacher whose mission was 
only to drive us into dark oblivion would 
not advise husbands to please their wives 
by providing them with jewellery etc. 
and to perform other duties such as 
attending on the sick, parents, children 
and friends. Buddhism has been gravely 
misrepresented by non-Buddhist writers 
and lecturers. The greatest need of the 
day is to present to the non-Buddhists 
the true Buddhist view of life. 

Buddha Dhamma is neither a philoso- 
phy* nor a science though both these 


branches can claim it as their ally. 
Boundaries of philosophy and science are 
more or less definable. Philosophies of 
the world differ vastly from each other in 
their methods and conclusions. Sciences 
deal with the world dividing it to so 
many departments, and man’s emanci- 
pation has no place in the scheme of a 
scientist as such unless he becomes drawn 
to think of it. Even philosophers very 
seldom speak of Enlightenment and 
Emancipation, the famous Jew, Spinoza, 
being an exception to the rule It may 
be stated that the Buddha Dhamma anti-, 
cipated certain conclusions and discoveries 
of modern philosophers and scientists. 
But that does not entitle us to say the 
Dhamma is a narrow philosophy or 
science. It is above these branches of 
learning. In the Sutta Nipafca are given 
the precise place of philosophy in the 
Dhamma. Speculations and arguments 
led only to profitless disputes. We are 
also to note that some philosophers while 
thinking of metaphysics have not been 
living up to very high ideals. That is the 
greatest difference between other teachers 
and the Master whose life was the un- 
questioned example of perfect harmony 
between thought and action. There have 
been great exponents of Vedic religion, 
but their lives can not by any means be 
compared with that of the Buddha. 

History tells us that toleration towards 
other creeds really began with the Bud- 
dha. Post-Buddhistic Hinduism has 
been considerably influenced by the tea- 
chings of the Buddha. Upanishadic and 
Vedantist literature owe much to the 
liberalising character of Buddhism. Bud- 
dhist history knows no persecution which 
is even today evident in many countries. 
It did not set one race against another as 
did Christianity. During the middle 
ages Christianity and Islam have 
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been^enemies of the progress of know- 
ledge. But Buddhism remained all 
throughout its career the friend of diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

We highly appreciate and value what 
our Indian scholars have to say to us. 
But we are afraid that no service is 
rendered to the cause of diffusion of 


knowledge of Buddhism by inviting non* 
Buddhists to lecture on the Teachings (;f 
the Buddha. 

Yada have patubhavanti dhamma 

atapino jhayato brahmanassa 

Athassa kanka vapayanti sabba 

yatopajanati sahetudhamman. 


WHO BROUGHT EVIL-SATAN OR JEHOVAH? 

By S. Haidar 


A missionary paper which issues from 
California, U. S. A., and is widely distri- 
buted in the East had the following in a 
recent number: ‘‘Until Lucifer turned 
against God and became a devil, there 
was no trouble or evil or death in all the 
universe. Until Adam and Eve turned 
against God and went over to the devil, 
there was nothing but peace and pros- 
perity and goodness in the world. A good 
God did not make a bad world. He 
made it at ogether good. The devil 
made it bad, and aided by the devil's 
human followers, it is getting no better 
last.” Piety leads such people to make a 
scapegoat of the poor Devil. But what 
are the facts? We are told in Bible-the 
Word of God — that after his six day’s 
work of creation God saw everything 
that he had made found it to be very 
good. It would follow that it was God’s 
intention to keep the world good for all 
time, as he had made it. It would follow 
also that as the Almighty he had the 
power to prevent anyone from impairing 
his work. How was it possible then for 
the Devil to turn a good world made by 
God into a bad world? Is it to be 
supposed that in this matter the Devil 
got the better of God? Does not such a 
supposition involve a slur on thegoedness 
and greatness of God? Can such a con- 
ception be accepted as proper by men 
who have real faith in the supreme good- 
ness of God as the Sovereign Lord of the 
Universe, whose sway is unchallengeable? 
It would be impossible for such men to 


believe that the omniscient God who 
forknew man’s fall under the Devil's 
temptation would have permitted such a 
terrible catastrophe to happen. The 
Genesis narrative shows that the sad 
event in the Garden of Eden ^came as a 
disagreeable surprise to God. This is 
repugnant to *-he idea of God’s omnis- 
cience. If the Biblical account is accepted 
it would be difficult to resist the inference 
that it was not the Devil who, by his 
own power, brought evil into this world 
in defiance of God’s intentions and that 
in this matter the Devil acted as God’s 
instrument. As a matter of fact God 
himself has said: *‘I create evil”. (Isaiah 
XIV. 7). It would be unjust therefore to 
hold the Devil responsible for bringing 
evil into this world. St. Augustine’s 
idea of the origin of sin as stated in his 
“Confessions” is worthy of note, In 
cosidering the question as to why woman 
was created at all, he held that it could 
not have been for the purpose of provi- 
ding man with a companion, for another 
mail would have fulfilled that object. The 
reason must have been (he held) that the 
glorious Adam could not have been 
tempted by a mere serpent, and therefore 
woman, of inferior intelligence and will, 
was created to bring about the pre- 
arranged fall. Then, according to St. 
Augustine, evil was introduced into 
the world by Jehovah, himself. The 
assertion that Satan introduced it in 
spite of Jehovah, carries with it its own 
refutation. Such, indeed, are the ineffa 
ble charms of the Biblical religion. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A READER 


Poor Ceylon! . 

The late Bhikkhu ( Anagarika) Dharma- 
pal a before his death expressed the de- 
sire that he be bora ia India for the pro- 
pagation of Dhamrna. Perhaps if he 
was not born in Ceylon the opportunities 
which were his to do missionary work 
would not have offered themselves to him , 
Yet he left Ceylon as a back number and 
aspired to be with the future immortals 
of India. Mr. Jinarajadasa who is still 
with the living wishes to take his next 
birth in Latin America; and the Bodhi 
seedling which he will plant there will 
grow up to be a huge one offering him 
shade and shelter for Bhavana. If our 
good Bishop Leadbeater did not meet 
him at Maliban Street he would have 
most probably turned out to be a teacher 
without soul, god and “Higher Criticism” 
to trouble his brain. How many more 
are thinking of forsaking poor Lanka, in 
their next birth we do not know. But 
in fairness to Ceylon one would expect 
these giants to be little more grateful to 
this unfortunate island which made them 
w^hat they are. It will be interesting for 
us to know where our earnest Buddhist 
Dr. Cassius Pereira wishes to reappear. 
I have a predilection that he will select 
Ceylon where the purest form of Bud- 
dhism is still found. 

and ^^Days” 

Some local newspapers are very un- 
easy that ihisir patrons the members of 
the general public are unnecessarily 
worried by frequent collections in the 
name of the living and the dead. But 
the queer side of the protest is that they 
have been tolerating other “Days” already 
numerous and opened their eyes when a 
really deserving “dead man”, a hero of 
hi^ day, is made the object of a flag day. 


Promoters of the Dhammapala Day made 
a grievous mistake in not enlisting the 
sympathy of the better-halves of these 
newspaper men to organise the Day. For, 
the editor’s decision is not final anywhere 
except in his office room, i'eace to him 
who is no more with us, the late Anaga- 
rika had bis Devadatta at the beginning 
of his career and throughout it also. But 
he achieved much more than what his 
revilers imagined. Now Mara has as- 
sumed the role of Devadatta. Perhaps 
Mara too will find that his deadly grin 
will have no effect on a grateful people. 

Leave Them Alone 

Once upon a time, I spoke* to a princi- 
pal of a College about the proposed 
Dharmapala memorial. I suggested that 
a national orphanage would serve Ceylon 
better at the jn'eseut moment than a 
Vihara and Sanghavasa. He proved to 
be a Greek in a previous birth. He said 
with his characteristic, happy smile why 
should we bother about unwanted, un- 
fortunate orphans. Leave them alone. 
“Survival of the fittest" seemed to be his 
doctrine. But why not apply the same 
principle to the. members of the Sangha 
too. If you maintain that Bhikkhus go 
wrong if they dont have a palatial lodg- 
ing house one has the right to ask, why 
not allow the fittest one to come out to 
be the successful Bhikkhu after conduc- 
ting himself according to Vinaya rules 
under very unfavourable conditions. 
Surely Bhikkhus can look after them- 
selves better than the orphans do. As 
regards a Vihara, I go crazy when any 
one suggest to put up a Vihara in 
Colombo. Are there no sufficient Viha- 
ras in the city. If Vihara^s are really 
necessary it is in the backward areas 
where the people have no religious force 
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for good. We are not in a position to 
.follo^v Liverpool which is building the 
^‘greatest cathedral*'. If the late Aanga- 
rika advocated erection of Viharas and 
Avasas he was equally strong in advoca- 
ting the cause of the orphans. But with 
some pec^le sentiments are more impor- 
tant than real national interest. 

A Remedy 

It is quite apparent that there is a 
good deal of dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the public with regard to the site of 
the proposed memorial. It would be a 
graceful act on the part of the promoters 
of the Dhammapala Day to reconsider 
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the two questions, namely, the s*ite and 
the form of the memorial The late 
Anagarika was a popular figure. And 
we expect that anything done in his 
name to be as popular. I do not suggest 
to listen to persons with a grievance. 
But the good will of the people is essen- 
tial in a matter of national importance. 
The Memorial Committee should before 
long convene a really representative 
meeting and discuss the matter thorough- 
ly with a view to allay the suspicion 
created by adverse criticism. 

I sincerely hope that better counsel 
will prevail. 


^ THE UNIVERSAL UNION FOR THE . 
DIFFUSION OF BUDDHISM 


2 Rue Charles Bonnef. 
Geneva.— Switzerland. 
23rd June 2477 

The Editors of ^'The BiiddhisV' 

Colombo . — Ceylon, 

Gentlemen, 

This is to notify you that the governing body of 
the Universal Union for the Diffusion of Budhic 
Philosophy has undertaken to create in Europe 
a BUDHIC MONASTERY, on the same basis 
and conditions as those of the East. To your 
complete enlightenment regarding same a copy of 
its Constitution and Status is herewith forwarded 
you. It is expected to be the first and only real 
College of true Philosophical transcendency 
est iblished in the Western World, and to be con- 
ducted wholly by a combined Directorship and 
curriculum under Lamas (Naljorpas), Tberavandas 
and Zen Masters. 

In order to assure the best organization to that 
important Establishment;, upon which so much of 
the destinies of the western world rest, an Advisory 
Council has been constituted . 

Not doubting the profound insterest you have 
always manifested in the greatest ideals of contem- 
poraneous Buddhism and knowing more specially 
your well dernomstrated preparation in the dealing 
with the deep questions of our philosophy , we have 
decided upon asking your earnest cooperation, and 


therefore have been urged to solicit your acquies- 
cence to become Member of the said Advisory 
Council . 

We indeed need your wise collaboration, and do 
expect to be favoured with your important reply. 

Ever 3 ours Most Earnestly in the Grand Law. 

ANAGARIKA LHASSEKANKAKRYA, 

Presidents 

P. S.— Arrangements are being made to institute 
the Budhic Monastery in the southern part of 
Switzerland. In due lime further news shall be 
communicated you. Please forward us Your Special 
Message on the occasion of the ofiScial opening. 


Y. m. B. A. HOSTEL, 

COL.0HBO. 


Ideal Home for Students 
and professionals. 

FEW VACANCIES NOW 


Apply: - Resident Manager. 
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GLEANINGS 


Nizam On Religious Toleration 

The following important firman has been issued 
by ibe Nizam in a Gazette Extraordinary: ‘Because 
I feel it necessFiry in order that certain of my per- 
sonal acts and observances may not be misconstrued 
by the public or that ignorant and unscrupulous 
persons by colouring and distorting facts alter their 
meaning, I wish to make this point clear that what 
my family religion and personal belief are needs 
no explanation at this place, for they are well- 
known. But leaving these aside, I, as a ruler, 
possess another religion which can be termed as 
universal peace, for under my protection are follow- 
ers of various religions and sects, the preservation 
of whose places of worship has for a long time 
been the principle of my state. Therefore, I do not 
desire that religious feelings of any community or 
sect should be hurt because of prejudice, nor do 
I wish to be so engrossed in my own religion as to 
allow it be called bigotry. Therefore, it has been 
my own precept and that of my forbears to regard 
all religions of the world without differentiation and 
distinction and not to prejudice our authority by 
interfering in religious observances of any one 
(unless such observance appeared likely to endanger 
the general peace or threatened to lead to disgrace- 
ful acts in public), but to earn good reputation 
by treating all alike. If in spite of this elaboration 
some dense persons should misconstrue my attitude, 
it will be regarded as a fault of their short-sighted- 
ness — Indian Social lie former 

Buddhism in Nazi Germany 

Strange things are happening in Germany, but 
so far no restraint has been placed upon Buddhist 
advocacy in that country . For the first time there 
assembled recently in Berlin Buddhists from 
various parts of the world — from Germany, Great 
Britain, India, Ceylon and Japan — to discuss the 
position of the Buddhist movement in their respec- 
tive countries and to exchange views on the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism. 

The conference opened on the 23rd September 
at the Bnddiust House at Frohnau, Berlin, which 
after the death of its founder, Dr. Paul Dahike, 
is .still caiTied on through the selfless efforts of his 
sisters. The opening address was delivered by 
^he Ven. Bhikkhu Ananda Kausalyana of the 
London Buddhist Mission, in which he set forth the 
principles of Buddhism in clear and inatructive 
manne ?. — Ceyvn Daily Nem 


Buddhism in Napier. New Zealand * 

“You will be pleased to hear that the Napier Bud- 
dhist Study Circle is now in session. We use for 
study purposes a book entitled, “What is Bud- 
dhism ?“ published by the Buddhist Lodge of 
London, and I supplement this with other Buddhist 
literature which J have. I am also engaged in try- 
ing to set up the New Zealand Buddhist' Lodge, so 
that we may have a central organization for this 
countiy . ' ’ — Peace y Singayurc . 

Tipitaka in Siamese Scripts 

Mdle. J. Karpeles writes from Phnom-Penh that 
we my now add another script to the four enumera- 
ted on page 210 of our last volume, in which the 
Pali Tipitaka is now printed, namely, the Cambodian, 
and that a sixth will soon be an accomplished fact, 
in that the complete Tipitaka in Laotian script is 
now in the press. She sayes that although Siam is 
suffering badly from the economic crisis, over 1,000 
sets of the Cambodian version have been subscribed 
for. This contains the Pali in Cambodian characters, 
and also a translation into Cambodian. The set 
contains eighty volumes. When the Laotain edtion 
is published, all the people of Siam will be able to 
read the teachings of the Buddha as set forth in the 
Pali Canon. — Ihiddhinin in England 


Y. M. B. A. LIBRARY 

The following now books have been added to 
the Lending Library. 

PURCHASES. 

Life of Lord Birkenhead by His Son 
Crazy Pavements ,, Beverley Nicholas 

The Lord of Life ,, Neil Boll 

Elizabeth & Essex ,, Lytton Straohey 

Versailles ,, Emil Ludwig 

Point Counter Point ,, Adolfus Huxley 

The Jesting Pilate ,, Adolfus Huxley 

The Moscow Trial ,, Cummings 

Mother India ,, Catherine Mayo 

Blue Days at Soa ,, H, V. Morton 

DONATIONS. 

The Cross In i 

The Crucible by S. Haidar ( From Mr. 

Divine Love by A Heat ben f S. Haidar 
Hindu J 

Father India by C. S. 1 

Ranga Iyer f From Mr. 
Unhappy India by Lajpat C R. Hewavitarne 
Rai J *' 
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NOTES AND 


Aryanism in Germany We have pub- 
lished m this issue 
three contributions relating to the Bud- 
dhist movement m Germany. It appears 
from them and also from other periodicals 
that German people are in search of a 
religion that suits the ideals they 
desire to foster. It is also apparent 
that the word Arya as applied m Bud- 
dhist terminology is being varnished 
with a new interpretation which savours 
of narrow racialism. It is against such 
a possible misinterpretation that we have 
to guard our faith. The Buddha Dham- 
ma is indeed a product of a Sakyan 
Prince who is generally believed to be 
of Aryan descent. But the word Arya 
used in the Dhamma, for example, in Ari- 
ya Attangiko Maggo and Cattari Ariya 
Sattani, has no racial significance at all. 
Buddhism ik also called Ariya Dhamma 
In all these oases Arya means noble and 


COMMENTS 

pure spiritually It is quite clear that 
these noble truths apply equally to the 
people in Germany as well as to those 
in Arabia or Siberia. No one can main- 
tain, therefore, that Arya has any other 
meaning attac hed to it. This word has 
never been meant to promote selfish 
views. If anyone miscontrues the 
meaning of Arya as found in Buddhist 
Canonical works he will be doing a dis- 
service to the cause of Buddhism ih 
Germany. We would rather have our 
Dhamma where it is than to allow it to 
be prostituted and made a target for 
criticism by making it an instrument to 
set races against races as did Christianity. 
The Dhamma is not a creed preached for 
the benefit of a specially chosen people. 
It IS a Universal Way which can be trod- 
den by all irrespective of caste, colour 
and racial distinctions. It is evident 
from Dr. Schumacher’s little pamphlet^ 
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a review of which is pablished elsewhere, tation from the Buddhists of that city. 


that the emaiicipation of man from the 
bondage of theology enslaving his latent 
aa^d manifest powers has most appealed 
to the German mind. We watch with 
great interest the progress of Buddhism 
in Geimany on sound lines. A Bud- 
dhist symbol — the Swastika — has con- 
quered Germany. The Dhamma will 
follow. 

# * # 

Our New Governor We accord a hearty 
welcome to our new 
Governor Sir Edward Stubbs, Sir Ed- 
ward is not a stranger to this country. 
He served 'Ceylon as Colonial Secretary 
eighteen years ago. There are many 
national problems aw’aiting urgent 
solution. They require statesmanship 
and breadth of vision, and abvoe 
all, true understanding of, and sympathy 
with, the national aspirations. Political 
freedom is the foundation on which social 
and religious developments rest. All 
progressives nations, ancient and modern, 
enjoyed freedom. The greatest charac- 
teristic of a modern administrator should 
be his ability to serve the people over 
whose destiny he is placed. We wel- 
come Sir Edward with the firm belief 
that by the end of his term of office he 
will have assisted the people of this 
country to obtain full responsible Govern- 
ment which is theirs by right. 

Bhikkhu Narada. Our very popular 
preacher and author 
of several useful pamphlets both in 
Sinhalese and English is leaving ihr 
Singapore on the 11th instant on aninvi- \ 


Bhikkhu Narada will also visit dther 
centres in the Straits. He hopes to 
establish a Vihara in Singapore accept- 
able to all sections of the Buddhist 
population. We have no doubt that his 
presence there will be the beginning of a 
new era for Buddhists in that country. 
We wish him all success. 

^ ^ ^ 

A New Sunday School We have pleasure 
to announce that a 
new Sunday School has been established 
at the Y. M. B. A. for the benefit of those 
children who attend schools where no 
religious instruction is given them. We 
hope that parents will take this opportu- 
nity to have their children trained in a 
religious atmosphere. 

* -Jic- * 

Ceremony at Sarnath Entombment of the 
ashes of the late 
Ven. Siri Devamitta Dhamnaapala is 
provisionally fixed for the 30th inst. 
The ceremony will take place at Mula- 
gandhakuti Vihara. We understand that 
a large number of pilgrims is expected 
to be present. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Maha Bodhi Society, 

NEXT ISSUE. 


Veo’ble Tripitakacharya Sri Rahula 
Sankrityayana. 

WILL WEITE ON 

Buddhist Remains in 
Ladhaka. ‘ 
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GERMANY AS BUDDHIST CENTRE OF EUROPE 

By Bhikkhu Ananda Kausalyayana of the London Buddhist Mission 


All that we learn from our morning 
newspapers about various happenings 
in Germany may be true, or it may not 
be true, One thing however appears to 
be certain: Germany seems to have 
made herself better acquainted with Bud- 
dhism than any other country in Europe. 
This fact is all the more remarkable 
when we realise that ‘Buddhism in Ger- 
many’ has received little or no assistance 
from any Buddhist community in any* 
Asiatic country. 

When I was in Berlin I was once 
asked why I was bringing this Buddhism, 
this oriental religion, into Germany. I 
replied that Buddhism, was no more 
oriental than the sun which arose every- 
day in the East. And if they did not 
mind making use of the light and 
warmth of the sun, there was no reason 
why they should not make use of the 
light they receive from the Teaching of 
the Buddha. Moreover, I added, Bud- 
dhism in Germany, neither in the past 
nor in the present has depended upon any 
missionary efforts from any oriental 
country. It has spread through litera- 
ture and through the living example of 
some Buddhists. It came to Germany 
when a philosopher like Schopenhauer 
declared that “Buddhism was the subli- 
mest religion on earth, older and truer 
than Christianity” and that other great 
thinker, Nietzsche, added that “Buddhism 
was a hundred times better than Christi- 
anity and was the only positivistic religion 
that history shows us”. It came to 
'Germany when scholars like Oldenberg, 
Neumann, Max Muller, Seidenstucker, 
Grimm, Geiger, Walleser and others 
began translating Buddhist books into 
German language. It came to Ger- 
many when some brave young men 
having broljen the ties of their traditional 
religion, went over to Buddhist countries 
such as Ceylon and Burma, and there 


entered the Order of Bhikkhus. They 
wrote a good deal back to their native 
country about their experiences of Bud- 
dhist life. Among such the name of the 
Venerable Nanatiloka deserves special 
mention. Wherever Pali scholarship is 
known, his name is mentioned with 
special respect. Buddhism came to Ger- 
many when Dr. Paul Dahlke, through 
his exemplary life proved to the people of 
Germany that Buddhism was not merely 
a theory but a living reality. Thus Bud- 
dhism in Germany from the very outset, 
was an indigenous movement and had 
remained so up to this day. 

Among the reasons which* make me 
say that Germany has made herseif 
better acquainted with Buddhism than 
any other country in Europe, there are 
some which may appear rather insigni- 
ficant occurrences. While walking here 
in London, I have often overheard people 
saying ‘ Gaindi, Gaindi \ Once as 
I was passing near Camden T^wn station, 
one person said ‘Gaindi’, but another thus 
corrected him; “No, it’s Gaindi’s son”. 
I wanted to say “No, only his country- 
man”. In Berlin, once I was astonished 
to hear some people shouting “Buddha, 
Buddha”. Not only this. Once when I 
was about to cross the road with my 
companion Mr. Guido Auster, the police- 
man checked, said something to Mr. 
Auster and asked us to take a- slightly 
different way. “What did the policeman 
say” I asked Mr. Auster. “The police- 
man said since you are a Buddhist, at 
least, you should take the pijoper route”, 
was Mr. Auster’s reply. The policeman 
in the metropolis of Germany knew 
enough of Buddhism to chide us for 
taking a short out. I was glad to fitid 
that a Buddhist was held in a little higher 
esteem than other people, but sorry that 
we had failed to deserve it. Was he ^not 
right in holding that a Buddhist should 
always take the right path? 
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I think there are thousands of people 
in Germany who find more religious 
satisfaction in ihe Teachings of the Bud- 
dha than they find any where else. These 
people do not necessarily belong to the 
intellectual classes. Most of them are 
ordinary people who have to carry on 
their struggle for maintenance and along 
with that find time and energy for study- 
ing Buddhism and living according to it. 
All of these people are not organised into 
groups or societies. Since Buddhism is 
not a religion of congregations, they just 
try to shape their individual lives after 
the doctrine of the Buddha, as best as 
they can. But there are also people who 
have organised themselves into groups 
and societies and meet from time to time. 
Some such groups we find in Berlin, 
Munich and Hamburg. There may be 
some others at some other places of which 
I may not be aware. 

Buddhist groups in Berlin and its 
neighbourhood generally rotate round the 
name of Dr. Dahlke, In order to under- 
stand the Buddhist movement in Ger- 
many, one has to know this one man, for, 
in my opinion he may rightly be called 
the father of Buddhism in Germany, 

About sixty-eight years ago in Austred, 
a town in East Prussia, a boy named 
Paul was born. One or two little inci- 
dents in his childhood are rather amusing. 
Once, it is stated, he was standing with 
his hands in his pockets by the side of 
his mother. All at once he ran off, 
crossed a fence in front of him, struck a 
boy older than himself who was there 
and having hurridly returned by the 
same way, stood once more by the side 
of his motl]( r. ‘'What was it all about 
Paul’' ? asked the mother. “A boy was 
beating another younger than himself. 
I could not stand it”, was Paul Dahlke’s 
reply. 


As a boy he was pot a shining student 
in his class. He would study only Just 
as much as was absolutely necessary to 
keep his teachers satisfied. For apart 
from his studies he had several other 
interests. Collections of stones, coins, 
birds, eggs, frogs and whatever else he 
could find. But when he grew older, he 
became a medical student, he perhaps 
was the most industrious student of his 
class. As a Doctor he was a great 
success, so much so that at the early age 
of thirty-three he was able to treat him- 
*self to a trip round the world. His 
mother’s sudden illness did notallow him 
to complete his project. He had soon to 
return after only visiting a few countries 
like India, Japan, America and Samoa. 

Later when he got another bpportunity 
he again started out on his travels. This 
time he went out with the clear intention 
of studying Buddhism. In India once 
he was standing before a shop. The 
shopkeeper called his attention to a small 
insect on his coat. Dr. Dahlke, with the 
true European brusqueness, shook his coat 
and killed the insect by throwing it hard 
on the ground. The shopkeeper looked 
at him as if he was saying: “What an un- 
civilised man! ” The doctor noticed the 
changed attitude of the shopkeeper and 
realised that the latter had pointed out 
the insect to him, not for the doctor’s 
sake but that he might be careful not 
to harm the insect unwittingly. The 
doctor took this lesson to heart and re- 
membered it all his life. 

He visited Ceylon more than once and 
spent a good deal of time in studying 
Pali and Buddhism. All that he learnt 
and meditated he expressed with the 
stamp of his own originality upon it. 
He wrote several books in German, some 
of which have been translated Into other 
languages. He always stuck to what is 
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generally known an Theravada Buddhism 
or thft Buddhism of the Southern School. 
All of us who do not know German are 
much indebted to Bhikkhu Silacara for 
making some of these books accessible to 
us in their English translations. ‘‘Bud- 
dhist Essays” by Dr. Dahlke is one of the 
most widely read Buddhist books, but his 
best book appears to be his latest: “Bud- 
dhism and its place in the mental life of 
mankind”. When one reads this book 
one feels inclined to agree with what Mr. 
McKechnie wrote to me not long . ago 
that “after Schopenhauer, Germany had 
not produced a greater intuitive thinker 
than Dr. Dahlke”. 

One might hesitate to say about any 
other man, but as far as Dr. Dahlke is 
concerned, ode could easily say that from 
the day that he became a Buddhist, he 
lived for Buddhism and died for Buddhism. 
He was the man who founded the famous 
“Das Buddhistische Haus”. In the most 
difficult years of 1923 to 1927 he worked 
day and night in his capacity of physician 
to finance this house. It consists of about 
seventeen apartments made for those 
who might wish to live there, studying 
and practising Buddhism. It is situated 
on an extensive piece of land covered 
with pine trees. The gate of the house 
is a beautiful attempt after the famous 
gateways at Sanchi. A big room, with 
three beautiful stone-slabs on the Eas- 
tern wall is used for meetings. The 
central slab has a charming Buddha- 
rupa inscribed on it in line incision. The 
other two which flank it on either side 
have Pali quotations with their German 
translations inscribed on them in golden 
letters, Dr. Dahlke built this house in 
order to make it a centre of Buddhist 
culture for the whole of Europe. His 
early death did not allow him to see all 
his plans fulfilled. At present the house 
belot^gs to Dr. Dahlke’s brothers and sis- 


ters. They are doing all that is humanly 
possible to keep the memory and work 
of their brother alive. The present finan- 
cial crisis is making their task difficult* 
Will some well-to-do Buddhists come 
forward to give them a helping hand? 

In his life-time Dr. Dahlke inspired 
and assisted many people to become 
Buddhists. I have heard some of them 
saying very proudly that they are discip- 
les of Dr. Dahlke. As long as their leader 
lived they all worked under his guidance. 
.But in the absence of their leader they 
have thought it advisable to divide them- 
selves into mere than one group. The 
outcome ip that they meet separately 
every month in the temple of the 
Buddhistische Haus on new-ipoon and 
full-moon days. 

It is astonishing to see how well atten- 
ded these meetings are, Many people 
have to remain standing for want of 
space. New-moon days meetings are 
generally adressed by Dr. Schumacher a 
man full of enthusiasm for the propaga- 
tion of the Dhamraa. He studied Pali 
under Dr. Dahlke for several years and 
has a good grasp of the Scriptures. 
Recently he started publishing a Buddhis- 
tic magazine “Re-birth and Kamma. His 
opportune pamphlet “Arische Religion” 
has done some good propaganda work. 
The full-moon day meetings are addressed 
generally by Mr. Fisher. I felt sorry for 
his unsatisfactory health but he himself 
did not seem to let it stand in the way 
of his work. His earnest, silent efforts 
could be a lesson to many people. He is 
assisted in his work by Mrs Fisher and 
the Countess yon Mont. The latter 
astounded me by her knowledge of the 
Pali Scriptures. I have yet to meet 
another European Buddhist lady with 
her knowledge of the Dhamma. For the 
last four or five years, Mr. Fisher has 
published a magazine called “Buddhist 
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Thought and life.’* My insufficient know- 
ledge of the German language does not 
entitle me to say anything about the rela- 
tive value of these two magazines, but I 
hope that both will serve the objects they 
have in view, each in its own way 

While speaking of those who are trying 
to keep burning in Germany the lamp 
of the Dhamma lit by Dr. Dahlke, one 
ought not to forget the name of his inde- 
fatigable sister, Miss Bertha Dahlke. I 
have always wondered how she can 
manage to do all that she does in a short 
day of twenty-four hours. It is a difficult 
thing to be equally good at both physical 
and mental labour, but I found that 
Miss Dahlke was so. She has already 
earned the gratitude of Buddhists and of 
all lovers of Dr. Dahlke by editing and 
publishing some of her brother’s manus- 
cripts and we hope that in the near future 
she is going to oblige us with another 
issue of ''The Brocken8ammlung'\ a 
magazine founded by Dr. Dahlke. 

A few miles from "Das Buddhistische 
Haus'' a society founded by Mr. Steinke, 
known as "Community aromid the 
Buddha" is doing good work. Mr. Steinke 
chalked out a fixed line for it, when he 
said: **that this society does not tolerate 
any religious adulteration or outside 
dogmas and he is working soley in accor- 
dance with science and the understanding 
of the Buddha’s Doctrine; i. e. the reali- 
sation of the Dhamma through life”, 
I was very anxious to meet Mr. Steinke, 
but when I,, reached Berlin, I was told 
that he had already left Germany with 
three others to lead the life of homeless- 
ness in some oriental country. Later I 
learnt that he had reached Shanghai 
where he had joined a monastery founded 
by the Ven. Chao Kung. It is said that the 
inmates of this monastery are thirteen 
members of seven different European 


nationalities and Mr. Steinke is one of 
them. In Mr. Steinke’s absence Mr, 
Somma, a zealous Buddhist, is carrying 
on the work of the society in an admirable 
manner. 

Another society which bears a name 
very similar to the one mentioned above 
indicates with what rapidity Buddhist 
ideas are spreading among the young 
members of the present generation. This 
society came into existence very recently 
and is due to the inspiration of some 
young friends. Indu, Sumana, Subuddhi 
are the Indian names of three young 
German Buddhists. Their sister Valeska 
does her share of the work. I hope that 
this society will be able to convey the 
Buddha’s massage to many young hearts 

Though I have told so much about the 
few societies working in and out of 
Berlin, yet it was not the work of the 
societies that impressed me most; rather 
it was the earnest, faithful life of a few 
individual Buddhists which impressed me. 
Even leaving out of account the members 
of the Dahlke family — whose deeds of 
kindness are too many to be mentioned, 
as I was their guest for no less than three 
months — the full period of Vassa — there 
were men like Mr. Schieschke, Mr. Kros- 
koff, Mr. Auster, Mr. Philip and Mr. 
Beyard Elton whom it would be hard to 
forget even if one were to try. Such 
men will always have the satisfaction of 
those trying their best to mould their 
lives according to the Teachings of the 
Buddha 

Apart from Berlin, I heard that in 
Munich there was a “Dahlke Union”, 
the object of which is to make the works 
of Dr. Dahlke accessible to the general 
public; and also Dr, Grimm’s “Buddhist 
Lodge of the Three Gems”, Dr. 
Grimm’s book “The Doctrine of the 
Buddha” has had an enormous success 
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and has still a large sale. From the 
orthodox Theravada point of view, Dr. 
Grimm is considered to be a bit Vedanti- 
cally inclined. I was desirous to see him 
and gain first hand knowledge about his 
views, but the geographical distance 
stood in the way. 

I found one more ^'Community around 
the Buddha’* at the beautiful harbour of 
Hamburg. This does not appear to have 


as many members as some other societies 
in Germany. Most probably I was not 
able to meet many of them, as I did not 
stay there for long, still, there I met one 
man — Upasaka Persian — who all by him- 
self is capable of doing what it would take 
a dozen other Buddhists to do. If every 
society could have one Upasaka Persian, 
then in my opinion its permanency and 
progress would be certain. 


ROERICH PEACE BANNER 

Roerich’s Address to the* Washington Convention 


To you, who have gathered in the 
name of the sacred task of Peace, I send 
greetings. Not without cause does the 
world concern itself about peace, because 
enmity and ’mutual hatred have truly 
reached their boundaries. The violations 
against creative life seduced generations 
into the abyss of savagery. Nor can the 
external signs of civilizations conceal the 
savagery of the spirit. In such hostility 
in the midst of earthly unrest the true 
values, the creations of the human spirit, 
are being destroyed. Let us not look 
back to those dread precedents, when 
men are compelled to inscribe upon their 
tablets the memorable words: “Destroyed 
by human ignorance — rebuilt by human 
hope”. But, precisely in the name of 
humanity’s hope for better future, for 
true progress of the spirit, it is necessary 
to preserve these true values. 

I will not recount the history of the 
Pact, the furtherance of which has been 
actively moved by several committees, by 
the Union Internationale and by two 
International Conferences, The validity 
of our ideal for peace is confirmed by the 
existence of the Eed Cross. If the Ked 
Cross cares for the sick and physically 
wounded, our Pact protects the values of 
human genius, thus preserving spiritual 
health. 


The world is thinking of peace in 
many ways. In each proposal for peace 
is contained the identical aspiration to^ 
wards world progress and welfarje. Each 
one in his own tongue, repeats the bene- 
volent formula of goodwill. Thus, we 
also are convinced that in safegnarding 
all the creative values of humanity, with 
a special Banner similar to the Eed Cross, 
we are thus destroying also the very 
concept of war. If the entire world will 
be canopied with the Banner for the 
protection of treasures of true culture, 
there will be no place for war and 
hostility. 

There have been those who have asked 
why we think of protection, when it 
would apparently be simpler to stop war 
completely. But at the very moment 
when these voices have arisen, new trea- 
sures of humanity were being destroyed 
and the earth was covered with, new 
marks of shame. Hence first of all Jet 
us sacredly protect the creative treasures 
of Humanity. First of all, let us agree 
on that which is the most simple, so 
that, as with the Eed Cross, the Banner 
may significantly summon the conscience 
of men to the protection of that, which 
in essence, belongs not to one nation 
alone, but to the entire world and consti- 
tutes the red pride of the human race. . 
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We may be asked why we think of 
war. But no one has ever stipulated 
that the Banner was needed only during 
a formally proclaimed war. As a matter 
of fact the principle of the protection of 
human treasures is necessary also in 
numerous other cases of upheaval. Truly 
not only war but many other human 
calamities and convulsions for some rea- 
son are wrathfully thrust against the 
monuments of culture. One may cite an 
infinite number of sad examples. 

Somebody has mentioned that there, 
could hardly be a protection against the 
long range guns. But, the Bed Cross is 
not visible at long distances, yet no one 
would deny the great humanitarian ex- 
pedience of the institution of the Bed 
Cross. Of course, we must not forget 
that at the inception of the Bed Cross, 
there were many soulless critics, who 
argued against this highly humanitarian 
idea, but such ignorant condemnation is 
characteristic of each innovation. Let us 
not forget, that Edison’s great invention 
of the phonograph was regarded as 
charlatanry by some Academicians. 

Thus let us not give importance to 
such fettering reasoning; for the Bed 
Cross, with its noble benefits, has suffi- 
ciently indicated, that even with the long 
range guns, air attacks and the inhuman- 
ity of gases, the conception of the Bed 
Cross still must be regarded as highly 
imperative and irrefutable. When a Bed 
Cross ambulance rushes through the 
streets on its mission of salvation, traffiic 
is arrested because every one realizes that 
something extraordinary has occurred 
which demands urgent measures. And 
now in the midst of human calamities 
the S. O. S. signal already resounds. 
The best minds have arrived at the 
determination of the necessity of broad 
measures for pacification and disarma- 
ment. But physical disarmament alone 


will not help There must be a disar- 
ming of heart and spirit Thufe the 
world Banner of Peace, protector of the 
true treasures of humanity, will be a broad 
reminder of those forces, which must be 
sacredly guarded as the milestones and 
guarantee of a radiant future. School- 
children must be firmly reminded from 
earliest childhood that whereever there 
flies the Banner, the protector of human 
treasures, special measures of preservation 
and special care must be exercised for the 
dignity and friendly cooperation, in the 
name of Bliss. 

As with the case of the International 
Court of J ustice at the Hague, the Inter- 
national Postal Union, the Bed Cross — 
our Pact and Banner does ndl represent in 
its essence any international difficulties. 
On the contrary the Pact is a summons 
to one more step of cooperation: a sum- 
mons to the appreciation and cataloguing 
of religious, artistic and scientific trea- 
sures and to the establishment of a mu- 
tual cultural respect. 

We need not fear, that military autho- 
rities will raise any irresistible difficulties. 
Strangely enough, it is just from the 
military milieu that we have had no 
refutation; quite the contrary, we have 
constantly heard voices of sympathy and 
consideration regarding the entire practi- 
cability of the Pact. Even such undeni- 
able authority as the Marshall of Prance 
Hubert Lyautey, has expressed himself 
very definitely in favour of the Pact. It 
is only necessary to familiarize ourselves 
with the written opinions of such scholarly 
military authorities as Baron de Thuen, 
who has already introduced lectures con- 
cerning the Pact into the military schools, 
to see once again how apparently simple 
it is to carry out the humanitarian task 
of the Pact. 
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It is true that one scientist expressed 
the opinion that the Pact might impede 
military actions. But, if the Pact would 
not only impede but arrest military 
actions, then its indubitable merit would 
lie therein. For the entire world is now 
concerned only with the renunciation of 
mortal and fratricidal clashes. 

People understand profoundly that no 
official decrees alone can transform the 
material crisis into prosperity. For the 
heart of man must consent to disarma- 
ment and cooperation. And this panhu-‘ 
man postulate comprises everything to 
remind us that the true culture of the 
spirit, creativeness and constructiveuess 
must be protected and affirmed. 

We have* received many thousands of 
sympathetic opinions regarding the Pact, 
from high representatives of the cultural 
world, from governmental and educational 
Institutions. Organizations numbering 
many millions of members have done 
honour to the project of the Pact through 
enthusiastic resolutions. The Museum’s 
Commission of the League of Nations 
has likewise unanimously endorsed the 
Pact. The President of the International 
Court of Justice at the Hauge is the 
Protector of the International Union of 
the Pact founded in Belgium. 

Of unusual significance for me now is 
the Convention in America. Many for- 
mulae of a peaceful, social, constructive- 
ness have emanated from America. 
America in her unprecedented composite 
of all nations has more than once been 
the champion of peaceful and humani- 
tarian ideas. Hence, I consider that the 
public masses of America, as well as the 
Government, which exemplifies the high 
spirit of Nation, will actively support 
the Pact oS Banner of Peace, for this 
agreement will be one added link towards 
peaceful world prosperity* 


I deeply regret that to-day I cannot be 
with you. But with the entire power of 
my heart, with my entire friendship, I 
invoke you firmly and imperatively to 
erect one more mighty pillar for the 
flourishing of creative treasures of the 
spirit. I am certain, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States to which you 
will transmit your resolution will respond 
to it undeferrably with its customary 
cordiality. 

If humanity recognized the Ked Cross 
as a protection to the Physically wounded 
and ill, then it will also recognize the 
Banner of Peace as the Symbol of peace- 
ful prosperity and health of spirit. I 
greet you reverently from the Himalayas 
and beg you to help this synlbol of the 
health of the human spirit. 

I thank you, my friends. 


We have received the following cables: — 

With participation of 32 nations con- 
vention today unanimously passed reso- 
lution recommending adoption Koerich 
Pact by America and world nations. 
Convention brilliant success and splendid 
addresses. Numerous delegates of nations 
pledged adherence. Convention resolved 
to hail its creator Nicholas Roerich also 
resolution thanking his great address. 
Permanent committee organized by con- 
vention. Japan’s hoisting flag acclaimed. 
Resolution includes nations can adopt 
pact by acclamation. 

‘‘Secretary Wallace, Professor Magoffin 
(New- York University), Dr. Borges 
(Acting Director-General Pan-American 
Union), President, Roerich Museum, 
Horch presented the resolution to Pre- 
sident Roosevelt who was most responsive 
and expressed thanks to Professor 
Roerich’s message. 
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BUDDHIST WORK IN NAZI GERMANY 

A Message By The Ven. Anagarika Lhasshekankrakrya 


It is indeed the fittest moment, now, 
to take seriously into consideration the 
subject-matter borne in this Message, 
which I hope will reach as many as pos- 
sible of the sincere hearts that today 
dwell in the Enlightening Teachings of 
Buddhas. 

At this very instant, in Parliament 
assembled, Buddhists of Germany pre- 
pare to deal with matters relating to the 
best efforts towards a remedy for our 
presently waring, weary and worried 
humanity. At least that is the belief we 
sincerely harbour. We have no parti- 
cular knowledge of the real program of 
the FIRJ^T GERMAN BUDDHIST 
CONGRESS, but, we believe that its 
aims are truly constructive and aim solely 
at enlightenment of humanity. 

But there are points that call for 
immediate attention on our part, for it is 
our own duty to watch the maintenance 
of the purity of the Teachings of En- 
lightened Ones. The literature issued 
by the organizers of the said Congress 
afford us striking examples of what none 
can avoid calling ‘‘misconceived Bud- 
dhism*’. Indeed, any sincere thinker 
might, upon reading the literature of 
those “German Buddhists'’ that call a 
“First German Buddhist Congress”, 
readily assume that Buddhism is any- 
thing else than what it really is. 

It is, indeed, more than a surprise to 
us to hear that “Buddhism” is a RELI- 
GION. Happily only self-appointed self- 
styled “Buddhist leaders” or “authorities” 
alone are to be seen agreeing on such a 
misleading concept. 

Needless to say that if Buddhism could 
ever be a “Religion”, it would never be 
one of the sort that is so profusely known 
throughout the world nowadays, for the 


Buddha Gautama Sakyamuni himself did 
fight lion-heartedly against its premises 
as well as against its very spirit and 
methods. To call Buddhism a Religion, 
therefore, must either be an error, or to 
say the least, to confuse it with other 
systems and fail to catch its very essence, 
that is to say, its very fundamental prin- 
ciples. In true Buddhic thought-trend, 
we “rely” on nothing, and through it we 
are “relegated” or “reunited” to nothing. 

Buddhism, if there was ever such a 
thing, is the clearest concept of the innate 
powers of the being, as also the very prou- 
dest assertion of human freedom ever up- 
held. As to the assumption of ‘‘^relegating” 
or “reuniting”, they are most surely out of 
the question here since we fail to appre- 
hend even the possibility of our being 
actually forced out of the make- 
up of the universe, to which we are all 
bound by the very fact of life itself. 

The greatest incongruity is the asser- 
tion, that the TEACHINGS of the Bud- 
dha are wholly and exclusively Aryan, 

Furthermore, there is absolutely no 
evidence likely to bring even the slightest 
beam of light as to the Teachings 
of the Buddha Gautama himself, to men- 
tion the best known Budha of the history, 
being wholly Aryan. In fact we are 
reluctant to agree on such ground, for 
even in the case that each race or ethni- 
cal group on earth should have its own 
philosophical tenets in order to ensure its 
true development, as we earnestly believe 
to be so, we cannot see how the universal 
and so human principles of the Dhamma 
could be reduced to mere racial tenets. 

We would not quarrel as tp the racial 
extraction of the Buddha nor to the 
ethnical descent of his best disciples,. 
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who of course are not precisley Aryan In some instances not only was the racial 


. but •of the diverse types of the yellow 
race, as the Teachings, the philosophical 
principles, alone are essential to us as 
they are to the Buddha himself. No wise 
man would ever indulge in such inconsis- 
tency as to conceive or assert that the 
ethnical descendency has anything to do 
with Enlightenment. 

Any indulgence in assigning definite 
ethical character to determine ethnical 
types of the human family is indeed anti 
cultural as well as inhumane. It cannot 
remain behind the sherest shadow of 
doubt that the Teachings of the Budhas 
are wholly foreign to classifications 
according to purely human prejudices. 
Buddhism jis a Teaching of Actuality, 
and this cannot be reached through the 
passionately coloured lens of '^nationa- 
lism*' or “racialism” or of “proselytisin’*. 
Buddhism is the science of Keality, and 
Beality is attained through the trans- 
cending of the pettinesses of human, 
social life and interests. Buddhism is 
the Philosophy of Eealization, and it is 
impossible to make any progress along 
that line if we strive to make differenci- 
atiqns and live on basis of cultural pre- 
ferences or racial delusions. Buddhism 
is a stalwart effort in subliming the lower 
self. 

Those are some of the reasons why we 
were adamant and in earnest rush to 
announce to the world that we dissociated 
ourselves entirely from such enterprise 
as the PIEST GEEMAN BUDDHIST 
CONGEESS. 

The points of cirticism of the present 
Message are to be found in gross outline 
in the literature of the First German 
Buddhist Cohgress, and have been the 
subject-matter of the talks of its orga- 
niser, Dr. f?chumacher, for the last three 
months at the Das Buddhistische Haus. 


item in connection with the supposed 
Aryan origin of Buddhism directly at- 
tached to political purposes, but Bud- 
dhism was even exposed as being in spirit 
and aims fundamentally opposed to Israe- 
lism and Christianism. We repeat it, 
we cannot refrain from launching our 
most expressive protest against that as 
Buddhism can never be — for it has never 
been — instrumental in common human 
passions and earthly pettinesses such as 
the turmoil and transitory turn of politics 
(not always ethically constructive) and 
the common "’eligious stupor and incon- 
sistencies. To uphold such tenets is to 
retain a tremendously poor level likewise 
in culture and mind attitude. 

• 

Let us get a rapid glance at the 
wonderfully genial stroke of the author 
of “Arian religion**, which is like the war 
cry of the German Buddhist Congress. 
“Still today, German people are in want 
of an Aryrn religion according to German 
essence. The efforts of the “ German 
Christians’* are rather attempts on a 
wrong object. German ideas are quite 
different from those of Christian virtues. 
Bravery, pride, honour, self responsibility 
and freedom have been the ideals filling 
up northern German men, and which are 
glorified in northern myth. Eepentence, 
humility, faith in the mercy of God and 
the Doctrine of predestination have been 
the armour of Jewish-Christian churches. 

Those ideas could not suit us, etc etc,” 

Whatever comment would just spoil the 
ingenuity of this marvellous bit of modern 
humanism; so we pass on. 

The stand is a clear cut one. “A 
solution of this conflict — that of religions 
of foreign precedence — asserts Dr. 
Schumacher, “is only possible if there 
is a religion given to German people not 
cursing their northern Aryan ideals but 
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recognising, developing and purifying 
them*'. '‘The teaching of the Aryan 
Prince Gautama Buddha is a religion like 
that. In Buddhism the highest ideals of 
the German people like Bravery, Honour 
and Freedom find their recognition and 
purification". 

We do not object to Dr. Schuma- 
cher having his own ideas regarding 
racial and religious matters, but where 
we feel adamant and fiercely obliged to 
interfere is when the Buddhist teachings 
are enacted under the form of a farce. 
A sure thing is this: there can never 
be anything such as a " German 
Buddhism", for the teachings of Buddhas 
avoid all sorts of restrictions, more so 
those of geographical, political and clan 
interest. 

We need not emphasise any more on 
the necessity of the world to-day. We 
have made our Plea to the world, creating 
a Spiritual Platform and Crusade, but 


REFLECTIONS 

Soui Dislodged 

Professor J. B, S. Haldane writes in 
the Rationalist Annual for 1934 that 
“ centuries of science have produced no 
evidence for Divine intervention in the 
order of nature, or the existence of a soul 
detachable from the human body This 
is really a very significant saying. The 
Buddha Dhamma for the last 2500 years 
has preached the no-soul doctrine. Acc- 
ording to the teachings of the Buddha 
the human body is an assemblage of 
different elements, and the life principle 
is the result of the assemblage. There is 
therefore no room for a disembodied soul. 
It does not Leach the process popularly 
known as the “transmigration of soul". 
But the Dhamma does teach that beings 
have a future life the conditions of which 


perhaps the greatest need at this very 
moment is to have a clearing houses for 
Buddhism, and this is verily what we are 
doing right now, being also the great 
motive of our organising the First 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
BUDDHlC(pure thought) CONGRESS, 
which is to be a real laboratory of ideas 
in a changing world where the living forces 
of humanity are to work for the elaboration 
of a spiritual culture to suit the actual 
turning point of history and also direct the 
world towards a greater future. 

“There is nothing mightier, more 
beautiful, more useful and so necessary 
as Truth". 

New York City, 

14th of Sept., 1933. 

(We have not published certain portions 
of this letter relating to the question of 
real founders of the German Buddhist 
Congress. — Eds.) 


OF A READER 

will be in accordance with their actions 
good or bad. Nothing is transmitted 
from this body to the other. Actions 
give rise to another being who is neither 
the same as its predecessor nor an ab- 
solutely new one. It is this point that 
leads non-Buddhists to insist upon an 
entity called soul which they say escapes 
at death and creeps into another physical 
body. Is there only one soul, or are 
there many ? Chemistry tells us that C, 
H. N. 0* will produce life, and chemistry 
is a science. 

Master's Unrivalled Wisdom 

Lord Buddha correctly anticipated 
the modern troubles of the world. Those 
who guide the affairs of the many 
governments have shown their utter in- 
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capability to lead their flocks to happi- 
ness and prosperity. Avarice and jealousy 
rule their conduct Millions of pounds 
have been spent to hold conferences 
{peace, disarmament etc.) which have 
been proved absolute failures. And all 
governments move on to a disastrous end. 
In the famous Noble Eight-fold Path the 
Buddha has shown the greatest ethical 
principles ever given out for human pro- 
gress. Under Right Livelihood — Samma 
Ajiva — He enumerated the following 
ways of earning a livelihood as unfit and 
dangerous: — slave trade, sale of animals 
for slaughter, sale of intoxicants and 
poisons etc and sale of dangerous 
weapons Our world has too dearly paid 
for the existence of these evil trades. 
Patriotism and nationalism have been 
prostituted bj men with vested interests 
in appealing to fellow-men to foster and 
support these Satanic dealings. People 
do not stop and think. They are racing 
with the Mara. 

U. S. A. Goes Wet 

Prohibition in the United States of 
America is now a dead thing. All the 
States have voted wet. Wets were en- 
couraged by President Roosevelt’s anno- 
uncement that in time of acute distress 
it would not be bad to get little money by 
making people drink. According to 
Christian conscience ill-gotten money 
may be employed to restore prosperity 
without lowering the morality of the 
people. That prosperity without health 
and with increasing criminality does not 
amount to national progress has not 
entered the minds of the, Christian legis- 
lators. The so-called Christian cons- 
cience is a curious phenomenon. Pro- 
pagandists assert that it was Christian 
principle and feeling which were chiefly 
responsible for the abolition of slavery 
while the Christian Church itself owned 
slaves and shamelessly encouraged slave 
trade which was prohibited under 
Buddhism. After all what are the Chris- 
tian principles which are not found in the 
older teachings ? 


Sermon On The Mount 

There seems to be a considerable dis- 
pute as to the real authorship of the 
sermon on the mount. Rationalists seem 
to object to its inclusion “ in the list of 
creations by the members of the Hebrew 
Race It is commonly believed that it 
was preached by Jesus Christ who was a 
Jew. But let me point out that there is 
nothing original in the sermon and that 
it is an incomplete copy of the Maha 
Mangala Sutta preached by the Buddha 
600 years before Christ. Undoubtedly 
'Christ was much influenced by Buddhist 
teachers who travelled far and wide in 
Asia 

Science and Religion 

The very old story of “ conflict bet- 
ween science and religion is time and 
again revived by scientists and rationalists. 
When they say “ religion ” they invari- 
ably think of religions which uphold 
creation by a god and revelation. In fact 
the first conflict was witnessed when the 
scientists put the Biblical narration to 
the test and the Church persecuted liber- 
al and impartial thinkers. But there 
was no occasion for them to pick up a 
quarrel with Buddhism as it tolerated 
and welcomed criticiam and progress of 
knowledge. Moreover, Buddhism has 
nothing in its teachings which goes again- 
st scientific truths. Not that the Buddha 
taught science, but that he kept clean of 
dogmas and relied only on empirical 
knowledge. The Buddha's attitude tow- 
ards life and H'is comprehensive ethical 
system influenced the whole religions 
development of the world. What was 
empirical to the Buddha may not be so to 
those whose intellectual faculty is not 
fully developed. To such of them the 
Buddha's advice is to strive and obtain 
insight. The bliss that you enjoy can not 
adequately be explained to others unleea 
they are in a position to realise it 
themselves. 
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Y. M. B A, RELIGIOUS EXAMINATIONS 

Annual Prize Distribution. 


The Annual Prize Distribution in connection with 
the examinations conducted by the Religious Exa- 
minations conducted by the Religious Examinations 
Branch of the Colombo Y. M. B. A., was held at 
the Y. M. B. A., Headquaters in Borella, at which 
Sir D.B, Jayatilaka presided and Mrs. A. M. de 
Silva gave away the prizes. 

The Rev. Karandana Jinaratana administered 
•Tansil” and addressed a few words of religious 
exhortation to the large gathering that filled the 
hall, Mr. A. Kuruppu read the report which is 
appended below, 

Mrs. A. M, de Silva then distributed the medals* 
cash awards, prizes and certificates io the respec- 
tive winners. 

Mudaliyar Herod Gunaratne speaking next said 
that while it must be admitted that the Y* M. B. A , 
had achieved a very creditable performance in the 
wonderful progress made by the Religious Branch 
in respect cf the annual Religious Examination, 
they could not look upon that day as one of comp- 
lete rejoicing because they also knew that the 
number of pupils who had chosen to benefit by that 
Examination had been far short of what it should be 
considering the number of school-going Buddhist 
children in this Island . 

Mr. Thomas Gunaratne, the next speaker, extolled 
the religious examination work of Y. M. B. A. as a 
great and noble work, in which they had succeeded 
where others before them had faild. He drew 
special attention to the fact that the majority of the 
prize winners in the Religious examination were 
girls, which he said was a happy augury for the 
future, because it ensured the upbringing of the 
future generation of Buddhist children by mothers 
with a sound religious training, 

Mr. D. B. Jayasinghe, speaking next, appealed 
for greater interest on the part of Buddhist parents. 

Sir D. B. Jayatilaka in winding up the proceeding 
said that the responsibilities connected with the 
work of the Religious Branch were shouldered in 
the main by the younger members of the Associa- 
tion, although there were still a few old men who 
were members. Since the progress of the country 
depended largely on the character and activity of 
their youth, the fact that Buddhist young men 
formed the vanguard of a great movement for the 
religious training of the growing Buddhist boys and 
girls of this Island enabled them to look forward 
to the future of their country with the greatest 
hopefulness and confidence. (Applause). Not only 
among the Buddhist laymen but also among the 
Buddhist priesthood it was so, because the younger 
priests evinced a keen interest in that religious 
examination. 


Continuing Sir D. B. Jayatilaka referred to the 
fact that the examination, in spite of the strenuous 
work involved, cost the Association almost nothing 
owing to the generous response of the Buddhist 
Priesthood and of the laity in their undertaking . 

If the Government were to hold such an 
examination it would cost them at least Rs. 5,000. 
He paid a fribute to those connected with the 
work of the examination and scrutiny of papers. 
Referring to the “Buddhist parents, especially the 
rich, who send their sons and daughters to English 
schools where no Buddhist religious instruction is 
provided for them, in spite of the fact that there 
are now a number of Buddhist English Schools to 
whieh Buddhist children could very well be sent,” 
the President said ” Let them now at least make 
an honest endeavour to save themselves from the 
consequences of deliberately allowing their children 
to be led astray,” 

He said that if their English educated Buddhist 
boys and girls grew up without the necessary re- 
ligious training it would be a great calamity to this 
country . 

REPORT ON RELIGIOUS EXAMINATONS 1933 

The Young Men’s Buddhist Association, Colom- 
bo. instituted the Religious Examinations in 1920 
to meet a special need, long and generally felt, i e., 
to systematise Buddhist religious education by 
teaching Buddhist children the precepts of their 
religion from text books specially prepared for the 
purpose, so that by the practice of such precepts 
they may grow up to be intelligent and law-abiding 
citizens of the country. 

In the first examination held thirteen years ago, 
only about 300 students, at a few centres, took part. 
But the number of condidates has increased yearly. 
This year not less than 10, 469 boys and girls, (i. e. 
1111 candidates more than last year,) from 310 
schools, (1. e. 70 schools more than last year,) app- 
lied for admission. Of these, 7,933, (i. e. 578 more 
than last year,) entered for the examination from 
203 schools, i. e, 23 schools more than last year. 
Of these, 3,859 as compared with 3,389 in 1932, 
passed the examination, 750 gaining Distinctions, 
and III in the Honours Division. It may be 
mentioned that the number of students registered 
for examination represents only about a quarter of 
the number receiving regular religious instruction in 
these schools The examination was held this year 
at 176 centres, as compared with 149 last year, in 
five provinces of the Island, the number of schools 
registered up to date being 345. 

The Association has good reason, .therefore, to be 
satisfied with what has been achieved in the past 
and to hope for greater advancement in the future. 
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The question papers were set by a board consis- 
ting oi 20 eminent and scholarly Bhikkhus who 
award marks after scrutinising the ever-increasing 
number of answer papers— by no means a light task, 
though performed gratuitously 


To these Nayaka and Maha Nayaka Theras, some 
of whom have rendered other valuable service to 
what may be called *‘the best of all causes** by 
acting as authors and editors of text books adapted 
for the use of students, the Association oifers its 
respectful thanks. It is also grateful to those of its 
mernbers and friends and well wishers at out 
stations, who acted as supervisors at no litlle incon- 
venience, not to speak of the expense, cheerfully 
borne by them^ enabling the Association to hold the 
examination simultaneously at the various centres. 


In order to arouse a greater enthusiasm and to 
secure grearter efficiency on the part of those 
bn imparting religious instruction to stu- 
dents, an examination is also held annually of 
teachers themselves, on the results of which Cash 
Prizes to the value of Rs, 200/., i, e. Rs. 25/- more 
than last year have been awarded. 


The Association is greatly indebted to Mrs D. P 
Wijewardena of *‘Sri Ramya’* KollupUiya, who 
donates a sum ol Rs. 250/- every year for awarding 
these Prizes and meeting other expenses in connec- 
tion with this examination for teachers, which 
serves a very useful purpose. 

It is encouraging to note that this examination 
also, is growing in popularity, the number of appli- 
cants for admission this year being 3.5 as comoared 
with 19 in 1932, ^ 

The Association desires to take this opportunity 
to express its thanks to all who have helped it in 
various ways, espccilly those ladies and gentlemen 
who have so generously contributed towards the 
cost of Sliver Medals and Cash Prizes. 

The Committee begs to thank Mrs. A. M. de 
Silva heartily for gracing this occasion with her 
presence and for so kindly distributing the prizes, 


and the Hon*ble Sir D, B. Jayatilaka our Pt:esident 
for his unerring guidance and valuable advice which 
have contributed so much to the success of the 
activities of the Examination Branch of the Young 
Men's Buddhist Association, Colombo. 

LIST OF DONATIONS. 

The following is a list of contributions to the cost 
of Medals and Prizes distributed among the success- 


ful candidates at the Buddhist Teachers* and pupils* 
Examinations of 1933 

Mrs. H. Wijewardena 

250-00 

Sir, D B. Jayatilaka 

35-00 

Messrs N. & R. Hewavitarne 

Mrs. C. A. Hewavitarne & Mrs. N. D. S. 

25-00 

Silva 

25-00 

♦ Mrs.G. L. Rupesinghe 

25-00 

Mr. V. S. Nan^yakkara 

15-00 

Dr. W. Wijegunawardena 

15-00 

Mrs. A. M. de Silva 

12-50 

Mr R, Salgado 

Gate Mudl. E. Peiris, Mudl. T. W. Guna- 
wardena, Messrs. M. F. P. Gunaratne, 
D. S W. Samarakone, M. P. Piyadasa, 
U. P. Iikanayaka, D. T. Jayasekara 

10-50 

and Mrs G. F. Perera Rs. lo/- erch 
Hon. Mr C. W. W. Kannangara, Gate 
Mudl. H. Gunaratne, Messrs. Q. C. 
Fernando, G. J, Bilva, J. A. P. Sama- 

70-00 

rasekara, Rs. 5/- each 

Mudlrs.P. D. Ratnatunga and C. Cooray 

25-oa 

Rs. 3 /- each 

Y. M. B. A. in memory of the late Gate 

6-00 

Mudaliyar R. F. Gunaratne 

10-00 

Y. M. B. A. on account of book prizes 

220-00 

Dr. B. E Fernando (a book worth) 

6-00 

Mrs, H M, Gunasekera 

I-OO 

Total Rs, 

771-00 


YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 

A NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Under the auspices of the Religious Examination 
Branch of the Y. M. B, A. a Sunday School for the 
benefit of Buddhist children attending English 
Schools in the town, where no religious instruction 
is given, was opened on November 12, I933, at the 
Association Head-quarters. 

At present there are about 12 children attending 
the classes which are taught by the Revd. Heena- 
tiyana Dhammaloka Thera who was engaged in 
similar work elsewhere before his departure to 
Santiniketan a^few years ago. The Association 
will ever be grateful to him for kindly consenting to 
give religious instruction. 


It is hoped that Buddhist parents sending their 
children to non-Buddhist schools and colleges will 
take advantage of this rare opportunity to educa.te 
their children in the precepts of their religion and 
in the practice of them. We also hope that children 
attending the classes will increase intiumber. 

Mr. M, F. P. Gunaratne, a life member of the 
Y. M. B. A., has kindly placed his car at the disposal 
of the Religious Examination Committee as a con- 
veyance for the learned Bhikkhu who resides at 
Nalanda Vidyalaya, and Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne, 
the Hony, General Secretary, has promised to equip 
the classes with 12 wooden chairs and 3 desks. 

The thanks of the Religious* Examination Branch 
are due to them 
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Religious Buildings and Places in Kashmir. 

A communique issued from Jammu begins thus.- 

His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur was pleased 
to command that all religious buildings and places 
found to be in possession of the state should be 
restored to the community establishing its claim 
thereto, In compliance with the order claims put 
forward by the Muslim community of Jammu and 
Kashmir have been investigated carefully and all 
those places, claims over which were not disputed 
by a third party, have been restored to the Muslim 
community, or some other suitable action taken in 
satisfaction of the claims. So far as the province 
of Jammu is concerned eight religious places out of 
a total of a thirteen claimed by the Muslim commu- 
nity have been restored and two more will be 
restored at a very early date. In one case it has 
been founed desirable to keep the mosque in 
Government custoday and in the remaining two 
enquiries are stil proceeding. The Muslim commu-* 
nity gave a list of 53 different religious places which 
they claimed in the province of Kashmir. Nineteen 
of those are held by private persons and the claim 
of the Muslim community is disputed. These cases 
are clearly such as cannot be dealt with by an 
executive order. In six other cases Muslims have 
tailed to produce any evidence in support of their 
claim. The Glancy Commission settled the cases 
of two buildings, namely, Hare Masjed and Bad- 
shah Dome or the shrine of Syed Zamalabdin They 
decided that whole of the former and the dome of 
the latter should be in charge of Archaeological 
department, Possession has already been made 
over to the Muslim community Or other suitable 
action taken in twelve cases and in eight others the 
Governer will take action within a week Of the 
remaining 5 casses two have been made over to the 


Conciliation Board at Sirmagar and action in the 
remaining three has been delayed as complicated 
enquiries have to be made A few cases which are 
still pending will be disposed of with expedition. 
Maha-^Bodht, 

Slavery and the Churches 

It is claimed by J. K- Ingram, the author of A 
History of Slavery, that the chief motive which ori- 
ginated and sustained the abolitionist movement was 
Christian principle and feeling. No one would 
doubt the religious feeling of such men as Wilber- 
fo^'ce, but Fox was irreligious, and it is a partial and 
partisan view that assigns the whole credit of the 
abolition of slavery to Christianity. Western Europe 
had been profoundly influenced during the second 
half of the eighteenth century by the writings of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and the Encyclo- 
pedists Le Contrat Social had appeared in 1762, 
and had created an immense impression fundamen- 
tally opposed to slavery. In 1788 a Societe des 
Amis des Noirs was formed in Pans for the abolition 
both of slavery and the slave trade. A resolution 
in favour of emancipation of slaves in all French 
colonies was carried in the National Assembly in 
May, 1701. The abolition movement in France 
came unquestionably from non-religious influences 
and he would bo a bold man who would say what 
shaie those influences had in the same movement in 
England. Denmark abolished the slave trade in her 
territories m 1792 (though the decree was not to come 
into force till 1802). In 1794 the United States 
forbade American subjects to take part in the slave 
trade in foreigneountries, and in 1807 they prohibited 
the importation of slaves from Africa. It is clear 
that by the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
antislavery movement was in the air . — Rationalist 
Annual. 


REVIEWS 


Ariche K elision — Aryan Kcligion — by Dr, 

W. Schumacher. 

Aryan Religion means of course the noble 
Teachings of Buddha for Buddhism is the only 
Aryan religion, the only religion created by the 
spirit of the Aryan race, That suffices to make 
Buddhism a highly welcome gospel for New 
Germany. The author of the little pamphlet is 
well known as a German Buddhist and confesses 
now to have become an ardent sympathiser of the 
National Socialism, Hitleris Gospel for the reju- 
venation of the old and ever young German nation. 
He thinks that Buddhism and National Socialism 
will excellently match tc gather. The ideals of the 
Aryan race have always been Honour, Freedom and 
Self— responsibility. And just these ideals have 
never found an appropriate appreciation from 
Christianity which has sprung up from a Semitic 
race. Where^ the Christian ideals are Self-denial, 
Self-sacri6ce, Humiliation and the recognisance that 
our own Self has no value at all and owes every- 
thing to supernatural forces, Buddhism is founded 
on the old Aryan ideals. *'Dont seek for help 
from others! Seek your path yourselves and find 
your salvati'jn within you'* is the noble aim which 
Buddha has given to the man-like self-respecting 
races. And the Pali Canon is quoted that the Self 
is master of the self and who else could be its 
master ? to show that Buddhism teaches self- 
aresponslbility. 

Thus the author thinks that Buddhism will have 
new future with all those Aryan races who subse- 
quently Vill awake from the Roman+-*Christian— 


Semitic atmosphere which today covers the MmJ 
of the European Aryans. 

Divine Love. — by A Heathen Hindu, published 
by Book Company, Calcutta, Price As. 4. 

This is a searching enquiry into Christianity in 
general aud the Gospel ol Love in particular. The 
author is a well-known writer about Christianity, 
and his most recent work deserves careful study. 
The book is mainly divided into three parts viz., a 
general view of the Bible, The Old Testament, 
The New Testament, He has taken every care to 
quote almost all writers who have expressed any opi- 
nio non the Bible and its claim to Divine Love and 
Revelation, When the Bible was newly introduced 
to India, reformers like Ram Mohan Roy and Kes- 
hub Chunder Sen who were entangled in the vast 
and complex religious literature of Hindustan, 
cordially and readily welcomed the Biblical ethics 
without pausing to consider to what extent the 
“Divine Love” had humanised the European nations, 
Had they studied Buddha Dhamma which their own 
country produced their enthusiasm for the Biblical 
narration would not have been so great. It is really 
a very healthy sign for Indians and their future that 
they have now competent students to place before 
them a correct estimate of the Bible. Of the Divine 
Love and Revelation we need only say that history 
does not prove their existence. The one thousand 
and nine hundred years of Christianity as practised 
bjj its followers would not convince serious thinkeriS 
that there is any justification for the claim of 
of Christianity to “Divine Love and RevoJatiofl^N 
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NOTES AND. COMMENTS 


Japanese We have had the plea- 
fiepresentatives sme of ivelcoming Reve- 
lends Ogata and Kawano 
the representatives of the second General 
Conference ’of the Pan-Pacifio Yonng 
Buddhist Associations to be held in Kyoto 
in July next Then visit was on behalf 
of the Federation of all Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations in Japan for the 
purpose of extending their invitation per- 
sonaly to the Central Y. M B A , 
Colombo, and through it to all other 
Y. M. B A s and similar institutions in 
Ceylon to send delegates to the Con- 
ference. They make a special appeal to 
Wohien’s Buddhist Associations to have 
them represented at the Conference 
Their invitation will be placed before the 
Committee of Management of the Y. M 
B A. which will discuss the matter early 
We have no doubt that all Buddhist ins- 
titutions will gladly co-operate in making 
arrangements to send as many delegates 
as possible- We need hardly mention 
that the forthcoming conference is a 
very important one from the religious 
point of view. It will be a gathering 
where many matters vitally effecting the 
future of Buddhism in its relation to 
social welfare of the people will be care- 
fully discussed It is quite essential that 
Ceylon, ofie pf the oldest and greatest 


Buddhist cent*'es of the world, should 
adequately be represented at the Con- 
ference. We congratulate the Federation 
of Japanese Y M B A s on the selection 
of their representatives Revs Ogata 
and Kawano are real ambassadors of 
Japanese culture We wish all success 
to their noble mission 

« » 

A Distinguished Among the visitors to 
Visitor the Y. M. B. A last 
month was Pimce Prithvi 
Bahadur Singh of Nepal, who was retur- 
ning from America after attending the 
Religious Parliament held there. He 
addressed a crowded meeting at the 
Y. M. B A on the “Fellowship of 
Faiths.’’ Prince Prithvi is the founder 
of Humanist Club of Bangalore where 
he is actively engaged m popularising 
the Humanist ideals. 

» » • 

The Y. M. B. A. The Annual General 
Meeting of the Y M.B.A. 
IS fixed for the 24th of February. A fur- 
ther notice will appear m our next issue,. 
The Sports Branch extends its invitation 
to all members of the Tennis Club to 
attend the prize distribution in connection 
with the tennis tournament on the 18tb 
instant. A notice appears elsewhere, 
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ANCIENT REMAINS IN LADDAKHA 

By Tripitikacariya Ven. Rahula Sankrityayana 


I 

The discovery of Buddhist manuscripts 
at G-ilgit, some two years ago — dating 
back to 6th or 7th century A. D. — and 
some other things of archaeological inte- 
rest arrested my attention, and accor- 
dingly I visited Kashmir last April and 
stayed at Leh, the head-quarters of 
Laddakha, for about three months. The 
great Indologist Prof, Sylvan Levi of ' 
France had requested me to send him 
some notes and photographs of the books 
found. Out of the books found at Gilgit 
six manuscripts have been brought down 
to Srinag^ra. Chaudhary Wajahat Hos- 
ain, I. C. S,, Home Minister of Kashmir 
State (son of our late lamented Moulvi 
Karamata Hosain Saheb of Arrah) ren- 
dered me every help. I intended to pro- 
ceed to Gilgit but I could not secure the 
necessary permit. So far as I could as- 
certain I found that the ignorant officers 
of Kashmir State had distributed pages 
of the valuable books amongst their 
friends, which may no longer be traced. 
Had those valuable books been found in 
any Europeon country they would have 
got every protection and would have been 
preserved in museums. Although I saw 
those manuscripts or whatever remained 
of them yet I could not take any notes 
or photos as I had given my word to the 
authorities not to do so. Prof. Sylvan 
Levi, Foueher, Sir Auriel Stein and 
several others had done their best to take 
steps for the preservation of these books, 
specially Sir Auriel who was the first 
man to throw light on them. Perhaps 
the Archaeological Dept, of the Govt of 
India had also tried to obtain them but 
the Kashmir authorities refused to com- 


ply with their wishes. Had those books 
been brought to Bibliothicque Nationale 
or British Museum they would have been 
properly preserved. The condition of 
the other books lying at Gilgit is no 
better. It is a matter of great regret 
that the Kashmir State has already 
abolished its Archaeological Dept ^ and 
closed down the Museum. 

II 

From Kashmir I went to Laddakha 
which, physically and ethnologically, is a 
part of Tibet, and the inhabitants also 
are Tibetans in language, religion and 
culture. In 1835 Laddakha came to the 
hands of the Kashmir State. There are 
still some remains in Laddakha, which 
may be considered to be treasures of 
Indian art. There still exist some Bud- 
dhist monasteries at Alchi and Sumad, 
dating back to 10th century A D., which 
bear pure Indo-Buddhist paintings. 
These monasteries were neglected even 
when an Archaeological Dept, existed in 
Kashmir and now that the department 
has been abolished, their condition may 
better be imagined than described. The 
German Buddhist, Brahmachari Govind, 
who is himself an artist, also accompanied 
me to Alchi, and highly appreciated the 
art. No care and attention is given to 
preserve it. At one place I saw a wooden 
statue which has been totally disfigured, 
as there was no arrangement to save it 
from sun and rain; but what is still left 
speaks of its beauty. The door sills and 
windows* are also made of wood and are 
nicely carved. As it was dark inside the 
temple our small camera could not help 
us. The Idols and images are made of 
brick, and the painted cloths have got 
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iBiniature paintings which are wonderful. 
Theso miniatures are of small size — 3 in. 
by 5 in. — and are most beautiful. Though 
1000 years oW, their colour is still bright. 
The art and sculpture here may be com- 
pared to those of Ajanta and Bagha 
(Gwalior). It is a matter of great regret 
that the attention of our Indian scholars 
has not turned towards them. If proper 
care and protection are not given to them, 
they will be lost for which we will not be 
forgiven by future generations. Sumda 
is in no way inferior to Alchi. Besides 
Alchi and Sumda there is one Buddhist 
monastery in the country of Spiti, south- 
east of Laddakha. In the Tabo monas- 
tery which was built in the lOfch or 11th 
century A. D. has fine frescoe paintings. 
Spiti is a part of Kangra district and 
hence is in British India. I intended to 
go there; but I was detained at Laddakha; 
winter season came in and so I could not 
go. In Tabo there is a nice frescoe 
painting. This monastery was also 
built by the great translator Rin Chen- 
zang-Po. Rev. Joseph Gergon of Leh 
Ladakh told me that 7 or 8 years ago, 
when he visited that place, he found 
water leaking through the ceiling, and 
the paintings were wet; their condition 
still is said to be no better. Rev. Ash- 
boe (Keylung), who had been there very 
recently, was very much aggrieved to see 
the deteriorating condition of the pain- 
tings. I suggest that suitable steps 
should be taken to preserve these ancient 
•monuments of Tabo and Lahlung in 
Spiti by the Indian Archeological Dept. 
In Lahula there are some two or three 
old monuments of lObh or 11th century, 
which are also not in a better condition. 
Russian Bolsheviks are often castigated 
for their alleged barbarity, but in regard 
to their ancient monuments, religious or 
cultural, they have done much more than 
is being done here. 


Ill 

For three months I was in Leh, 
Laddakha is chiefly popualted by Bud- 
dhists Although they have been under 
Kashmir State for the last 100 years yet 
they are most backward in education, so 
much so that even a dozen men who 
have passed middle examination can’t be 
found out of thirty-eight thousand of 
Buddhist population. No special State 
scholarship or educational facilities are 
given to these backward tracts, though 
the Buddhists are most loyal to their 
ruler. No separate Police arrangement 
iS made for Laddakha, which shows the 
simplicity and truthfulness of the people. 
The Buddhists of Laddakha have repre- 
sented matters and it is hoped the Kash- 
mir Government would take some steps 
towards the advancement of their edu- 
cation. A few years ago only Urdu was 
taught in the State schools, which was 
utterly difficult for the Tibetian speak- 
ing children to follow, but for the last 
two years the Tibetian language has also 
been allowed, but Urdu is still compul- 
sory. If the Urdu language is made 
optional, then it would be helpful to 
Tibetians. In spite of the Tibetian 
language been allowed, no text-book has 
been written so far. During my sojourn 
in Leh I wrote three Tibetian readers 
and one Tibetian Grammar, which I have 
brought down with me for publication. 
I also wrote ‘'A short History of Bud- 
dhism In Tibet” and translated the 
Majjhima Nikaya (Pali) into Hindi. It 
contains 152 discourses of Lord Buddha. 

Laddakha is situated in upper Himala- 
yas and none of the river-beds is lower 
than 10000 ft. The altitude of Leh is 
11,500 ft. above sea level and hence it 
never has a hot climate. Wheat and 
barley are grown sufficiently to satisfy 
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the needs of the people; besides, they 
keep sheep and goats. It is a country 
of naked hills and except a few poplar 
and willow trees no other trees are seen. 

This year, it is said, witnessed the 
heaviest rain within memory. I was 
staying in the house of a wealthy Mahant. 
One night when I suddenly awoke 
I found that rain water was pouring into 
my room from the roof, but fortunately, 
the place where my \^riting materials 
were kept was safe. The roofs there are 
made of earth and are only two to three 
inches thick. This sort of earth covering 
is sufficient for a country where there is 
not more than 1 to inches of rain in 
the year. This year, the rain being the 
heaviest, cseveral houses colapsed. 

IV 

On my return journey I went to see 
the Buddhist monastery at Narma, not 
very far from Leh, the style of which is 
that of Wikramshila and Nalanda. It 
dates back to lOfch or 11th century A. D, 
About the 15th century the Balti invaders 
had destroyed the monasteries but still 
some frescoe paintings could be seen in- 
side some of the stupas. I saw one and 
found the frescoes wilfully destroyed by 
the inhabitants of the locality, mostly 
non-Buddhists. It was a tragedy. If 
the Kashmir Government had taken care, 
these beautiful art treasures could have 
been easily preserved. I got some seals 
in Kutila script (in Sanskrit) which I 
have brought down with me. On my 
onward journey I went via Kashmir, but 
on my return I came via Kullu. I had 
to cross Lahula which is populated by 
10000 Buddhists. At this place also 
there are two or three temples dating 
back to 10th or 11th century A. D. This 
territory lies between the two tributaries- 
Chandra and Bhaga — of the river Chenab. 
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The tract is hilly and pine and other 
forest trees are found in plenty. Purda 
system and untouchability are not found 
anywhere. Before the advent of the 
British Government this tract was being 
ruled by its feudal lords — who were 
called Thakurs — who gave tributes to 
the Sikha rulers. Since its annexation 
the British Government treated it well. 
It is exempted from the operation of the 
arms act. Much of the administrative 
control of this territory is in the hands 
of the Thakur Saheb of Kolang who is a 
hereditory ruler. Education is spreading 
among them. The inhabitants of Lahula 
were carrying on business in Tibetian 
wool, but due to fall in its market price 
they have been hard hit. ^ Lahula is 
famous for its Zeera Root, a spice used 
in perfumery, which is sold at the rate of 
two to three rupees a seer. It is its chief 
product. The last motoring station for 
Lahula is Manali — 23 miles from Kullu 
— from where the Katang pass is about 
24 miles. After crossing this pass a man 
can reach Lahula. The Ratang pass is 
about 13000 ft. above sea-level. 
Lahula is very cool in summer and is one 
of the best health resorts for those who 
like solitude. 
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ON DECAY 

By Pandit H. Nandasara 


( Translated .from 

[The solace that Buddhism offers to 
those who are distracted with misery on 
seeing their near ones snatched away 
by Death, is based on a clear exposition 
by the Buddha, of the fundamental laws 
of life and death. Buddhism does not 
seek to delude its followers with glamo- 
urous pictures of a Heavenly condition 
which is to follow death; it does not offer 
compensations in the shape of future 
pleasures for present miseries. Bather, 
the Buddha asks His followers to “see 
life steadily and to see it whole,” and 
from that calm and steady vision to deiive 
whatever consolation might be needed for 
the sorrows that beset this earthly life. 

Once, while moving about from place 
to place for the well-being of men, Bud- 
dha along with His disciples, visited 
Saketa. A certain old and wealthy 
Brahmin saw the Buddha at the city- 
gates and moved by a strung feeling of 
parental affection, burst into tears and 
advanced to Him saying “0 son, I have 
seen you after a long time.” He began 
to touch and embrace the Buddha, 
exclaiming “Where have you been my 
son, so long? Cruel has been the sepa- 
ration.” He then invited the Buddha 
together with the retinue for alms and 
sent a message to his wdfe to prepare 
food- His wife too at the first glance at 
the Buddha, felt a deep love for him and 
acted just as her husband did. At the 
end of the feast, Buddha delivered a 
sermon which enabled them to attain 
the First Path, Sotapatti. They requested 
Buddha to take alms daily from their 
own house. They were known by the 
name of the “Buddha-parents.” and their 
house “The Buddha-family”. When Bud- 


fhe Sntta Nipata.) 

dha was asked by the Elder Ananda why 
the Brahmin and his wife felt such a 
strong love towards Him, He replied 
that they had been His parents over five 
hundred times in their previous lives. 
Subsequently they attained to the re- 
maining Stages of the Path and entered 
Parinirvana, the final passing away, in 
advanced age, being Arahans. The re- 
latives, neighbours and citizens gathered 
to pay their homage in the last rites 
which were sanctified by the presence of 
the Buddha who delivered the following 
sermon ] 

Life is short; many die in less than a 
hundred years. Even he who lives be- 
yond hundred, is sure to die being smitten 
with decay. 

People gric3ve over the beloved dead. 
No being is permanent, ownership and 
existence are subject to change. Know- 
ing this the wise man becomes a recluse. 

Even our most cherished posssessions 
must be left behind at the moment of 
death. Therefore the wise man having 
realised this never fails to be vigilant. 

The things that we behold in a dream, 
cannot be seen in w^akefulness. Even so 
the loving cannot see the beloved dead. 

It is the name that remains of all 
beings seen or heard; it is the Name of 
the departed that does not decay. 

It is dfficult for the greedy, to give up 
grief, lamentation and avarice. Therefore 
Sages, having given up attachment, walk 
along the Path that leads to Nibbana. 

It is suitable to a follower of Buddha 
to lead a solitary life being detached in 
mind, so that he may not have to sojourn 
in Purgatory. 
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The. true follower of Buddha is never 
attached to worldly things, gathers 
neither friends, nor foes and does away 
with greed and grief. 

Like a drop of water on a lotus* leaf or 
on the petals of the lotus-flower, the sage 
is free from attachment to the pleasures 
of sight and hearing and of the other 
senses. 

With heart purified of Desire, free 
from attachment to sense-objects, the 
sage never thinks of other ways for the 
attainment of salvation. He never at- 
taches himself to worldly objects, nor is 
he detached from Nibbana. 


ON THE SPEAR OF SORROW. 

[The Eiuddha consoled with the 
following discourse one of His lay follow- 
ers who was grief-stricken at the loss of 
his son and had abstained from food for 
a week.J 

Human life is unwarned (of its close), 
mysterious, full of hardships, brief and 
filled with sorrows. 

There is no way to defeat death. One 
has to die, even though one has lived up 
to a very advanced age. This is the 
Law of Life. 

Ripe fruits have the fear of falling 
down at dawn. Even so, all those that 
are born have the fear of Death. 

All the pots made by the potter are 
broken at last; so is all life. 

The small and the great, the ignorant 
and the learned, all are in the grip of 
Death. Death is the last refuge of all. 

Everybody has to die and enter the 
other world. There is no help for it. The 
father cannot help his son. Relatives 
are of no avail. 

Like a butcher, Death snatches away 
people from the midst of relatives, even 
while they are looking on and talking. 


Thus all the world is pressed down by 
Decay and Death. Having understood 
the nature of the world, the wise are 
sorrow less. 

You do not know the way he has 
taken. Without knowing the two ulti- 
mates of whence he is and whither, it is 
in vain that you weep. Know you within 
yourself if weeping over any matter is 
any good. Does a wise man ever, lost to 
self, suffer self-inflicted pain? 

One cannot calm one’s mind by grief 
or tears. Grief only creates more and 
more suffering and causes pain to the 
body. 

One becomes wasted and discoloured 
by self-inflicted pain. To weep is of no 
use to the departed person; so it is utterly 
useless. 

I 

He who does not give up grief, suffers 
more and more pain. Weeping for the 
departed, one is entirely controlled by 
sorrow. 

Behold others who are about to depart 
from this world according to their 
Karma. Beings shudder having appro- 
ached Death 

We are swayed by a multitude of 
hopes, but always what happens is just 
the contrary of our hope. Behold the 
nature of the world. 

Although one lives a hundred and 
twenty years or more, one must leave 
one’s relatives and life too. 

Therefore listening to the sayings of 
Saints, knowing the impossibility of the 
revival of the departed, one should give 
up bewailing. 

When the house is on fire, the wise 
man quenches it by pouring water; so the 
risen grief should be subdued as wind 
drives away a piece of cotton. 

He who wishes to be happy should give 
up sorrow, desire and evilmindedness, 
and pull out from his heart the spike of 
defilements. Being devoid of Cankers, 
one attains serenity of mind and then is 
calm and free from Sorrow. 
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THE BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY OF NALANDA 


A Lecture Delivered at Y. M. 

Mr. Sastri prefaced the lecture with a 
brief survey of the places of interest to 
Buddhists, which he had excavated in 
India. He said that he had been work- 
ing at different sites. One of them was 
Kusinara where the Buddha died and 
was cremated. Later he had worked at 
Sarnath and finally at Nalanda. Kusinara 
was in the United Provinces, and when 
the Buddha wanted to die Ananda asked . 
Him why He wanted to die in such a 
wattle and daub town, and the Buddha 
replied that so many Chakravarti kings 
had died there before. His (the speaker’s) 
chief had C 9 .rried on excavations at Kusi- 
nara for two or three years but it fell to 
his (the speaker’s) lot later to excavate a 
huge stupa and a colossal statue of the 
Buddha. It so happened that the even- 
ing before he excavated them there was 
a huge storm and the people thought 
that the relics wanted to disappear. In 
the centre of the stupa he found a copper 
vessel and on the top of it a copper plate 
the whole of which was written on, only 
the first line being engraved. When he 
saw that a thrill of joy ran through him. 
He found the copper vessel full of sand 
and in the sand so many small white 
pearls, some with holes and others with 
no holes. 

He also found inside it two tubes. One 
broke and the other was hard and he cut 
it and found inside some charcoal and 
silver coins belonging to the reign of 
Kumara Gupta. There were also pearls 
and precious stones ^ Another tube that 
was found was of silver and inside it was 
a gold tube and inside that was some 
reddish substance. When he felt that a 
wonderful feeling came over him and he 
thought he was placed in a heap of snow. 


B. A. by Wr. Hirananda Sastri 

His whole body became cold and the 
reddish substance melted and the liquid 
evaporated. The copper vessel and plate 
were now in the Museum. The last line 
in the copper plate stated that those 
things were placed in the Maha-Parinir- 
vana Chaitya of the Lord Buddha. That 
proved conclusively that Kusinara was 
the place where the Buddha died. About 
a mile from that spot was the place 
where Buddha was cremated. 

Nalanaa was the place where the 
Buddha stayed for several months and 
preached the Dhamma. It was acquired 
for Him and presented to Him by 500 
merchants. At the time of the Buddha, 
Nalanda was only a very flourishing town. 
They learned that not only from Bud- 
dhists but also Jain texts, for it was a 
place sacred not only to the Buddhists 
but also to the Jains. The Eoyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain had asked them 
to have it excavated and in 1917 it was 
excavated and very interesting things 
were found there. After the initial 
operations had been carried on by Dr. 
Spooner, he was asked to excavate it in 
1920-21. They found there stupas, 
bronze figures, monastic buildings, ins- 
criptions, etc. The monastic buildings 
were rectangular and all round were cells. 
There was also a row of cells just oppo- 
site the entrance. The earliest building 
they found belonged to the Gupta age. 
In the time of one of the Gupta kings, 
King Meghawarna had sent an embassy 
from Ceylon asking for permission to 
build a “sangharamaya” at Buddha Gaya 
and permission being granted it was built. 

So far they had found nine different 
monasteries and in the first of tb^m there 
were some very important relics. The 
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chief of those was the Samudra-Giipta- 
Copper Plate and a stone inscription of 
Yasowarnadeva. The “Patticca-Samup- 
pada’* was written in very minute letters 
on the tablets. The most important 
inscription they found was the one which 
was issued in the reign of Devapaladeva 
in the 9th Century A. D. In his reign 
the king of Java and Sumatra had sent 
an ambassador to Devapaladeva asking 
him to construct a monastery at Nalanda 
and endow some villages for the main- 
tenance of the Vihara. Devapaladeva, 
who was also a Buddhist, agreed. The 
condition laid down was that the income 
of those villages should be spent for the 
maintenance of those buildings, for the 
writing of sacred books which should be 
given to d'ifferent people to propagate the 
Dhainma, for the maintenance of the 
Bhikkhus who resided there and also for 
the maintenance of a hospital. That 
inscription showed that both those islands 
were governed by a dynasty that had 
gone from India. In Java and Sumatra 
they found either Hindu antiquities or 
Buddhist antiquities 

It appeared from the contents of one 
inscription that a prominent Turk had 
embraced Buddhism and had brought to 
Nalanda presents from his own country. 
That inscription gave them an idea of 
what Nalanda was in the Gth Century 
A. D. 

Starting from the period of the Buddha 
till the days of Fa Hian in the 4th or 5th 
Century A. D. there was no mention of 
of Nalanda as a University town. Fa 
Hian merely mentioned it* Nalanda 
abounded in lakes full of lotus plants 
which survived even to the present day 
and the name Nalanda meant, he thought, 
the giver of lotus stalks. The real deri- 
vation of it, however, was not known. 
Another confirmation of Nalanda that 


he had found was that Sariputta had died 
there and even now there was a place, 
there called Sasichikka after Sariputta. 
Among the statues they found- was one 
leg of the throne where an elephant was 
overpowered by a lion. Some of the 
bronzes they had excavated were of very 
high artistic beauty. Apart from the 
stone figures some of which were now 
being worshipped as Hindu figures there 
was also a huge figure of the Buddha in 
his “Vajrasana”. That image was de- 
cidedly Buddhist but the Hindus had now 
put a mark on the forehead. The same 
thing had happened at Buddha Gaya 
where the Mahant had asked his dis- 
ciples to put a mark on the forehead of 
the statue. 

The whole of Nalanda was full of 
Mahayana inlluences. In the early days 
a quarrel had arisen between the Thera- 
vadas and others. Gradually Nalanda had 
developed into a big centre of Mahayana, 
so much so that Nagarjuna was said to 
have stayed there for several years. Hiun 
Tsang who went to Nalanda to study in 
the 7th Century A. D. gave vivid account 
of the monasteries there. He said that 
no less than 5,000 students wore staying 
there, studying not only Buddhist texts 
but even the Vedas and that 200 villages 
were granted to the University and that 
different kings continued to make grants. 
They also found in the excavations a 
good number of clay seals which had 
been sent along with presents. 

Buddhism started at Sarnath but it 
was from Nalanda that it spread to 
different lands. University of Nalanda had 
its own seal. Hiun Tsang said that many 
people forged the seal of Nalanda Univer- 
sity to show that they came from 
Nalanda. From the accounts of Hiun 
Tsang they found that Nalanda was a 
flourishing University town. Close to 
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Nalanda was a place called Vihara which 
was’the stronghold of Mahayanism. In 
the 13th century A. D. when the Moham- 
medan invUder went to Vihara they 
found it full of Buddhist monks. The 
invader was disappointed and he asked 
his men to kill everyone they came 
across. Thousands were thus butchered 
and not a single monk was left The 
same thing had happened at Nalanda, 
and the books were burnt. 

Some of the seals were gilt and 
showed that even in those days the- 
Panchayat system was prevalent and 
that each Panchayat was working under 
the instructions issused from Nalanda. 
Some of the seals were Brahrainical and 
possibly th*ere was no enmity between 
the two religions. Other seals were of 
a religious nature with stupas and 
figures of the Buddha engraved on them. 
One building that was found there was 
of marble and showed that marble build- 
ings were known to Indians long before 
the Mohammedans came to India. There 
was, a building which might have been 
built by Valaditya, a great Buddhist 
King, and some of the panels of the 
building contained Brahminical stories. 

In this connection he wished to men- 
tion that among the excavations in the 
Madras Presidency they had come across 
a place called Nagarjunikunda where a 
“sangharamaya” had been built by monks 
from Ceylon. 


The fame of Nalanda had reached the 
Far East and Sumatra and Java, and it 
was through reputation that Hiun Tsang 
was attaracted there. With regard to 
the life in the University, Hiun Tsang 
stated that so many householders were 
asked to feea so many students so that 
each student was able to prosecute his 
studies without inconvenience. According 
to Hiun Tsang it was with difficulty that 
one gained entrance to Nalanda because 
before one was allowed to pass one had 
to answer so many questions put to one 
by the door-keepers and it was only 
when the latter were satisfied that one 
was allowed to proceed. The door-keepers 
were said to be so clever and efficient 
that they were like examiners. 

* 

The people who lived there were far 
advanced and had reached a high stan- 
dard not only in learning but also morally 
and that was the reason why people 
w^ere attracted to Nalanda. The images 
that had been found there were master- 
pieces of artistic skill and he did not 
know how they could manufacture them. 
From the 6th century. A. D. up to the 
10th century A D. they found a 
continous link and it was only after 12fch 
century A. D. it was destroyed by 
the Mohammedans and never revived. 
The Archaeological Department was try- 
ing to conserve the basements of the 
different monasteries and preserve the 
stupas also. Similar to Nalanda they 
had a University at Taxila where also 
they bad carried on a good deal of exca- 
vations. 


BERLIN BUDDHIST CONGRESS, 1933 


Amid great public interest a Buddhist 
Congress has taken place in Berlin, with 
the participation of leading Buddhists 
from the entire world. On Saturday, 
September 23rd, a solemn ceremony in 
the Buddhist House in Beilin-Frohnau 
opened the Congress with the 31. Sutta 


of the Majjh. Nik. Then Dr, Wolfgang 
Schumacher, summoner of the Congress, 
welcomed the guests present, and emp- 
hasized that one word from the recited 
Sutta should prevail over the entire 
Congress, the word of Anuruddha: 
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“Verily, O Lord, are we different in 
body, but only one will is ours”. Then 
Bhikkhu Aiianda Kausalyayana, of the 
Buddhist Mission in London, spoke con- 
cerning the basic teachings of Buddhism. 
His English speech was rendered into 
German by Guido Auster. Bhikkhu 
Ananda said: “We in the West can not 
turn away from Buddhism simply because 
it comes out of the East, any more than 
we can shut ourselves off from warmth 
and light of the sun merely because these 
arise in the East. The truths of Bud- 
dhism have their validity in all countries”. 
Bhikkhu Ananda then analyzed the 
teachings of the other faiths and skillfully 
pointed out the contradictions inherent 
in the precepts of God, Creator, reve- 
lation, and everlasting soul, and finally 
set forth the four noble truths. “More- 
over, Buddhism is no pessimism, since it 
deals not only with sorrows but with the 
liberation from sorrow”. 

In a Berlin auditorium on Sunday, 
afternoon, September 24th, the repre- 
sentatives of the separate countries spoke 
concerning the status of the Buddhist 
movement in their native lands. 

First of all Dr. Schumacher made a 
short report on Germany. Then Bhik- 
khu Ananda spoke about England. There 
followed a message from Miss Grace 
Lounsbery, president of the French 
association of the “Amis du Bouddhisme”, 
and a report concerning its activities in 
France. Then Dr. Prochazka-Pilsen 
spoke regarding his efforts to spread 
Buddhist ideas and philosophy in Czecho- 
slovakia. Mr. E. W. Atukorala spoke 
concerning the revival of Buddhism in 
Ceylon where after long and terrible 
repression by the Portuguese, consider- 
able freedom in religious matters has 
now been won under English rule. 
Bhikkhu Ananda spoke further concer- 


ning the attempts of the deceased Anaga- 
rika Dhammapala to re-create Buddhist 
centers in India and to win the holy 
places back into Buddhist hands. 

It was to be gathered from all these 
reports that the Buddhist movement 
happily is once more in a growing period 
and that in all countries of the world 
there is a vigorous search for a religion 
of perception, such as Buddhism repre- 
.sents. 

This interesting afternoon closed with 
a report by Bev. Sakakibara, the Buddhist 
Mahayana-priest from Japan, who ex- 
horted the followers of Thoravada to 
afford vigorous practical assistance to the 
Japanese Buddhists in effecting a purifi- 
cation of J apanese Buddhism. On Sunday 
evening Dr. Schumacher spoke on Bud- 
dhism and problems of the present day, 
and showed by means of many examples 
(social questions, protection of animals, 
etc.) that Buddhism is not out-dated, but 
modern and full of life. 

On Monday evening Dr. Bruno threw 
light on Buddhism from the philosophic 
side and earned great applause. 

The following may be characterized as 
the success of the Congress: that on one 
hand it succeeded in bringing represen- 
tatives of different trends together for 
personal discussion and created valuable 
human connections among the leading 
Buddhists; and on the other side, that 
through the public lectures a great circle 
of men were brought in touch with 
Buddhism. (Reported by Dr, Schu- 
macher.) 
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THE SECOND GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OPTHE PAN-PACIFIC YOUNG BUDDHIST ASSOCIATIONS 

PROSPECTUS. 

(We have x>leasure in ptihlishing the full proni^ectus of the Second General Conference of the Pan-Paciiic 
Young Buddhist Associations, which we received from liev, Sohaku Ogata, the representative of the Federation 
of all Y. B. .4’s of Jaxmn, which acts as sponsors of the Conference. We comment editorialhp—Eds.) 


It can not be denied that at the present 
moment there has arisen a serious crisis 
in the international political situfition 
among the various nations whose shores 
are washed by the Pacific Ocean, and, in 
view thereof, we young Buddhists can by 
no means afford to look on this state of 
affairs with folded arms, but feel our- 
selves swayed by a strong religious 
impulse. Considering the tremendous 
world-issues as well as the position of 
our own nation, Japan, among the same, 
in the Holy Name of the Lord Buddha 
we call upon all young Buddhists in the 
countries bordering upon the Pacific to 
rally, and, while paying due importance 
to the racial civilization of each unit, to 
increase their mutual friendship and 
understanding. Thus, it is our aim to 
make efforts towards an international 
contribution in the form of a great block 
of Buddhists. 

We have resolved to carry out this 
epoch-making international movement 
in Japan in the latter part of July this 
year. One part of the execution of our 
plans lies in putting into effect those 
resolutions that were carried at the 
First General Conference of the Pan- 
Pacific Young Buddhist Associations 
which was held in Hawaii in July of the 
5th year ^ f Showa T930), the other is 
the commemoration of the 2500th anni- 
versary of the Lord Buddha’s birth, 
which is due on the 8th of April, 1934. 
We may say that this general conference, 
composed *of one thousand specially- 
chosen delegates of fresh and open mind, 


sitting under the observation of the 
entire world, will afford a most excellent 
chance for granting a boon to the various 
nations of the world. 

We are confident that the development 
of the world’s civilization, together with 
the question of international friendship, 
can not be brought about by any other 
means than by a mutual spiritual union 
between the peoples of the world, and, 
above all, by a firm and sincere hand- 
clasp, born of belief in the Buddhist 
religion, between the nations whose 
shores touch the Pacific. 

We also believe that it is well within 
the bounds of possibility that this general 
conference may succeed in completely 
getting rid of the conventionalism and 
conservatism lingering in the older form 
of the Buddhist religion, and, together 
with the emergence of an exuberant 
manifestation of a new form of Buddhism, 
a great influence for good will be exerted 
on the future fate of the Pacific. 

At home we seek for reforms in the 
teaching of the Buddhist precepts, in the 
organisation of its system and of its 
enterprises, while, abroad, we aim to 
debate on the trend of world-thought, 
with special reference to present inter- 
national politics, economics, and diplo- 
macy, and take upon ourselves the duty 
of passing resolutions as to what should 
be the constructive policies and compen- 
dium of our Buddhist religion. The 
present General Conference of the Pan- 
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Pacific Young Buddhist Associations is 
indeed burdened with a heavy and 
important duty. 

We wish to sound a paean of heartfelt 
praise and thanksgiving to the Lord 
Buddha that we have received the honour 
of being selected for the execution of this 
onerous duty in the sacred anniversary 
year of His birth. 

Ladies and gentlemen, at home and 
abroad, we trust you will read the signs 
of the times in the international situation 
and recognize the grand humanitarian 
message of Buddhism, and we look 
for your whole-hearted support in our 
sacred aims and purposes. 

1. Name: — The Second General Con- 
ference of' the Pan-Pacific Y. B. A’s. 

2, Purpose: — To study and to carry 
out the practical methods for encouraging 
the spirit of young Buddhists and pro- 
moting mutual cooperation between the 
various Y. B. A’s in the various countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Head-quarters: The Federation of all 
Y. 13. A’s of Japan 

(10 Hitotsubashitori, Kandakii, Tokyo) 

PLANS 

8. Spo7isors: — The Federation of all 
Y, B. A’s of Japan 

4. Place: — Tokyo and Kyoto, Japan. 

5. Time: — From 21st to 29th July, 
1934. 

6. Organizations Invited: 

a. Y. M. B. A^s and Y. W. B. A’s 
and other associations of similar nature 
at all universities, colleges, and middle 
schools in Japan. 

.. b. Y. B. A’s in Manchukuo. 

c. Y, B. A»s in China. 

d. Y. B. A’s in North America. 

e. Y. B. A’s in Hawaii. 

f. Y. B. A’s in Canada. 


g. Y. B, A’s in India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Siam. « 

7. Delegates: — All delegates shall be 
actively engaged in Buddhist work at 
present or shall have future intentions of 
doing such work. 

8. Preparatory Busmess Office: — At 
headquarters in Tokyo. 

9. Expe^iditures: 

a. The sponsors shall finance all 
conference expenses of the delegates, 
such as housing and meals, during the 
Conference. 

b Travelling expenses to the Con- 
ference and return shall be defrayed by 
the delegates or the groups represented 
by such delegates. 

10. Bysteni: — The meetings of the 
Conference will be of two types, general 
meetings and round table discussions. 
The Eound table discussions shall be 
composed of four divisions: 

a. lieligious education. 

b. Activities and management of 
Y. B. A’s. 

c. Constructive criticisms of current 
thoughts. 

d. Organization and standardization. 

11* Languages that may he used : — 
Japanese, Chinese, English or Esperanto. 

12. Reports ajid Topics /or discussion 
will be chosen and arranged after sub- 
mission from all the delegates, e. g; 

1. Keport on activities and resolu- 
tions arrived at during the First General 
Conference of the Pan-Pacific Y. B. A’s. 

2, Reports by delegates on present 
conditions of each Y. B. A. in their res- 
pective countlies. 

3. Questions concerning the peace 
of the world, especially tfiat of the 
Pacific. 
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4. The policy contributed to the 
civiliaation of the world by Buddhism. 

5. Measures to be taken by 
Buddhism with regard to the present 
social unrest. 

6. Various problems relating to the 
purification of society. 

7. The attitude of Buddhists towards 
the thought problem, 

8. The attitude of Buddhism 
towards racial problems. 

9. Commemoration activities marking 
the 2500th Anniversary of the Lord 
Buddha’s Birth. 

10. The Q^irrying into execution of the 
resolutions and conclusions arrived at 
during the Conference 

11. Propositions submitted by each 
delegate- 

12. Problems of Young Buddhist 
Associations. 

a. Research as to the problem of 
Y. B. A’s leading principles. 

b. Research as to organization and 
activities of the Y. B. A’s. 

c. Provi.sion for communication 
and mutual cooperation between the 
Y. B. A’s of different countries. 

d. Study of the methods of Bud- 
dhist instruction for young people. 

e. Questions concerning the Pan- 
Pacific Federation of Y. B. A’s. 

13. Location for the next Conference. 

One hundred thousand yen (by 
donation) has been set as goal to meet 
expence for the Second General Con- 
ference of the Pan-Pacific Y. B. A’s. 


ARTICLES OP THE BOARD OF 
organization OF THE SECOND 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 

THE PAN-PACIFIC YOUNG 

BUDDHIST ASSOCIATIONS. 

ARTICLE 1. 

This association shall be called THE 
BOARD OP ORGANIZATION OF 
THE SECOND GENERAL CONB^E- 
RENCE OF THE PAN-PACIPIC 
Y B. A. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The Board shall attend to all business 
in connection with the preparation of the 
Second General Conference of the PAN- 
PACIFIC Y. B. A’s which will take 
place in July, the 9th year of Showa 
(1934), in Japan. » 

ARTICLE 3, 

The Headquarters of the Board shall 
be situated at the General Office of the 
Federation of all Y. B, A’s of Japan, and 
the local offices shall be placed either in 
the respective Y. B. A’s headquarters of 
the district or in any other convenient 
place. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The following officers shall be elected 
in order to do the business of the Asso- 
ciation: 

(a) A number of committees, a 
president, and Vice-presidents. The 
committees shall deal with every business, 
in preparation for the Conference, and 
shall work under its special rules. 

(b) A number of counselors to 
supervise the works of the committees. 

(c) A manager and assistant- 
managers shall systematically arrange 
the resolutions passed by the committees. 
There shall also be at the disposal of the 
manager and assistant-managers a few 
secrataries to accomplish the daily 
routine. 
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(d) A number of Advisers. 
AETICLE 5. 

Any person who supports the asso* 
ciation shall be elected as a member by 
the Board of Organization and be placed 
under one of the three categories men- 
tioned below: 

(a) An honorary member. 

(b) A special member. 

(c) A supporting member. 

AETICLE 6. 

The work of organization is divided 
into nine divisions: 

(a) The presiding committee; this 
committee shall deal with general busi- 
ness. 

(b) The General committee; this 
committee shall deal with the business 
belonging to every committee, and other 
necessary affairs: 

(c) The Financial committee; this 
committee shall deal with finance in 
general and the accounts of the Con- 
ference. 

(d) The Eecording committee; this 
committee shall deal with general corres- 
pondence, editing and publication of 
documents and issuing announcements. 

(e) The Investgating committee; 
this committee shall prepare the reports 
necessary for the meeting on the follow- 
ing items; 

(1) Particulars of the present state 
of Y. M. B. A’s. 

. (2) Particulars of the present state 
of Y. W. B. A’s. 

(3) Particulars of the present state 
of Buddhist Sunday Schools and Youth’s 
Associations. 


(f) The Communication committee; 
this committee shall deal with* both 
domestic and foreign communications. 

(g) The Draft committee; this 
committee shall deal with the organi- 
zation of the meeting together with the 
preparation of any quetion to be brought 
up before the conference. 

(h) The Eeception committee; this 
committees shall deal with the reception 
and entertainment of the foreign dele- 
gates. 

(i) The Commemoration com- 
mittee; this committee shall deal with all 
the commemoration work for the 2500tb 
Anniversary of the I^ord Buddha’s Birth 

AETICLE 7.» 

The expenses of the General Con- 
ference and the preparations therefore 
shall be met by donations; the income 
and expenditures shall be approved by 
the committees. 

BYLAWS. 

AETICLE 8. 

All the necessary matters not men- 
tioned in the articles shall receive the 
attention of the committees. 

AETICLE 9. 

The term of the officers shall expire at 
the end of the General Conference. 

AETICLE 10. 

The various committees shall be elected 
by the members constituting the com- 
mittee of the Federation of All Young 
Buddhist Associations of Japan. The 
other officers shall be duly elected at the 
meeting of Board of Organization. 
AETICLE 11. 

The Manager, assistant-managers and 
secretaries shall receive a remuneration. 
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GLEANINGS 


Sectarian Schools 

The main object of the Christian schools is the 
propagation of the Christian religious idea. The 
Magazine of a well-known Christian school in 
Colombo puts th3 idea well. The pupil should 
“feel and be influenced by the atmosphere of 

holiness and peace that shall be there and 

experience there the unspeakable joy of fellowship 
with ' hrist our Saviour, realising him as a Living 
Presence in each individual heart.’' It is a noble 
idea for a Christian child. But hoAv can a Buddhist 
child be benefited by it. ? 

Sometimes the religious idea is put into a. child’s 
mind in a more subtle way. 

The danger to children who do not belong to 
the religious denomination of the school k greater 
now than formerly owing to the Kindergarten or 
Playmethod of education. 

Your correspondent mentions a number of 
Buddhist Principals of Schools whose services were 
not retained. Will he enlighten us as to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Rev. Hutchinson left 
Wesley, the Rev. W. A. Stone took up a lecturer- 
ship at the University College, the Rev. Fr. Lytton 
moved from St. Joseph’s, the Rev. Bro. Walter 
James from St, Benedict’s and why the Rev. Bro. 
Bonaventure did not return to St. Sebastian ? 

All schools are more or less financially embar- 
rassed. It is true Buddhist schools are worse in 
this re.spect, because they were all started without 
capital. If they continue to be unsound it is main- 
ly due to the apathy of Buddhist parents. 

St, Thomas’ has a large debt and the yearly 
interest alone comes te over Rs. 2o,ooo. The 
Buddhists are helping to pay a good portion of it. 
For whilst there are 388 Anglicans at St. Thomas’, 
there are 402 Buddhists (figures for 1931) The 
Buddhist pupils must be paying in fees and grams 
nearly Rs. 80,000 per year. 


“Buddhist Parent” ought to realise that the poli- 
cy he is pursuing is suicidal. In Wesley College 
there are 138 Buddhists to 68 Wesleyans. There 
are 127 Buddhists in C M.S. Ladies’ College ; and 
so on. Most of the Christian schools could not 
exist if not for Buddhists. There are hardly any 
Christian children in Buddhist schools. That means 
that whilst the Christians are all giving a good 
Christian education to their children and producing 
good Christian citizens, the well-to-do Buddhists do 
not wish to give a P.uddh\st education to their 
children and are helping to produce indifferent 
Buddhist citiizcos without any religious restraint. — 
G. D Wickranmratna in '' Ceylon Bail if News' ' 

Hindi Translation of the Majjhima Nikaya 

Tripitakacarya Sri Rahula Sankrityayana who 
.eturned from Leh, Ladak, brought with him 
the manuscript of his translation of the Majjhima 
Nikaya when he visited Sarnath. He is sCon leaving 
for Allahabad to commence the prinfing work. 
We have not yet succeeded in getting the money 
necessary for this purpose. Our appeal has brought 
two guarantors and we want eighteen more. Will 
not our friends who are following our constant 
endeavours to spread the Dhamma in India agree 
to help us in the work by contributiug Rs. 100/- 
each ? — The M aha- Bodhi . 

IVIonstei s of Cruelty 

“We shall have to revise what is known as 
religious teaching, since that at present involves 
holding up to the very young as patterns of morality 
such monsters of cruelty as Moses, Joshua, Samuel, 
and David, whose atrocities, translated into plain 
English exceed anything that were alleged against 
our enemies in the last war .” — Lord Raglan quoted 
in Literary Qnide, 


THE CONGRESS OF BUDDHIST ASSOCIATIONS 


The annual sessions, of the Congress of Buddhist 
Associations was held at the Dharmaraja College, 
Kandy, on the 26th ull. under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Sri Nissanka. Mr. P. de S, Kularatna, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee welcomed 
the delegrates. A unique feature of the gathering 
was the presence of two Japanes monks, Revs. 
Ogata and Kawano who are visiting the Buddhist 
countries with the purpose of inviting Buddhist 
Associations to send delegates to the Second 
General Conference of Pan-Pacific Y. M. B. A.s 
They were very warmly and affectionately received 
by the President. Rev. Ogata made a shorf speech 
which was translated into Sinhalese, 

The following resolutions were passed un- 
animously : — 


“That this ongress resolves to take necessary 
steps (a for the codification of the Buddhist Eccle- 
.siastical law (b) for the establishment of a Buddhist 
Ecclesiastical Court. 

>* 

“In the opinion of this Congress it was never the 
intention of the founder of the Sri Chandrasekera 
Fund that the Trustees thereof should directly or 
indirectly in any manner aid the maintenance of any 
place of religious worship other than Buddhist,* 
hence this Congress urges the Trustees of the said 
fund to administer it in strict conformity with the 
intention of its founder.” 

Mr. Sri Nissanka and L. H. Mettananda were 
re-elected President and Vice-President for this 
year. 
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REFLECTIONS 

Useless Yo^i 

Amusmg stories about the powers of 
^ogis are again related by persons who 
are said to have acquired intimate know- 
ledge of their life The most common 
miracle attributed to their hypnotic 
power is connected with the railway 
engine which did not run When I 
heard the story —it IS current m almost 
every city — I wanted to find out a man 
who saw the miracle Curiously enough^ 
none had seen the incident. What I 
cannot understand is why these Yogis 
cannot use their power in doing some 
thing to help humanity, say, by stopping 
racial warfare. Swaraj can be very 
easily goi if a Yogi is able to do what he 
likes. Cannot he will an opposing army 
to run in disorder Lord Buddha most 
emphatically asked His disciples not to 
perform miracles because that was not 
the way to convince a man of the truth 
of a religion. Yogis should not be use- 
less to themselves as well as to others 

Y. M. B. A. SPORTS BRANCH 


TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


The distiibution of Prues m connection with the 
'lenms Tournament will take place on Saturday the 
13th instant at 4 30 p m at the Y M B A Mrs 
A E de Silva (Jar ) has kindly consented to give 
away the Prizes The members will be glad to 
know that there will also be an exhibition game o 
tennis oy well-known Colombo players The Sports 
Committee trysts that the members of the Y M 
B A Tennis Club will not fail to attend the fun- 
ction and make it a brilliant success A cordial 
w'elcome IS extended to them 


OUR EXCHANGES 

Following periodicals have been received with 
thanks:— 


OF A READER 

Refined Vandalism 

With all the ordinano€l^, a vigilant 
Public Trustee and an Archaeological 
Department, Vandalism in historic places 
is going on. Vandalism is either crude 
or rehned. Recently I visited AttanU- 
galla The spot where our saintly Siri- 
sangabo sacrificed his life is now enclosed 
with an ugly building. For centuries it 
was not built upon. The misguided 
piety of some has now prevented all 
from seeing this historic site — if it be the 
identical one — with its natural setting. 
The building is purposeless and useless. 
It only uglifies the place In Varana a 
person who is doing some “improve- 
ments” has thought it fit to erect his own 
statue on the temple premises. Greater 
benefactors had endowed Vi haras 
without making a show of their chanties. 
Now nothing can be done without a 
touch of Vandalism No true archaeo- 
logist or artist will ever imagine that 
electric mstatallation m rock temples 
like Dambulla and Varana is an improve, 
ment. This is refined Vandalism. 


The Malta Li (lilt, Cakulta Imhcui Loiial Jafot 
viei , Bombay, Au^an Path Bombay; Buddhism m 
England London, Bt it tsh Buddimt London, 
Singapore, Buddha ]*iabha, Bombay; India and 
Th* Calcutta, young Ceylon^ Colombo, 

Childun^ Eius Delhi, Erticmc Asie^ Saigong, 
Kalpalia finnevely, Tht Sdiolai Palghat, liajan 
Dhirmaraja College Magazine, Kandy, Nalanda, 
Nalanda Vidyaiaya Magazm-*, Colmbo, Sinhala 
Bauddhami Colombo, 

A COBRCBTlOy. 

I he list ot donations m connection with the Prize 
Distntution published m our last issue should be 
collected as follows — 




Rs 

Cts 

Mr 

\ . S Nanayakkaia 

20 

00 

Mis 

A. M de Silva 

15 

00 

Mr 

W. A de Silva 

M 2 

50 


We regret the eiror* 
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The Indian An unprecedented des- 
Earthqnake traction of life and pro- 
perty has followed the 
earthquake wtich occurred last month in 
the Gangetio Valley. Province of Bihar 
and Orissa and Nepal have suffered the 
most. Over 20,000 people are believed 
to have been killed and much more ren- 
dered utterly destitute. Patna, Mongbyr 
and Nepal valley have been most serious- 
ly affected. Public buildings and bouses 
have -been damaged beyond repairs. 
Water supply and irrigation works have 
been disrupted. Staple industries have 
been destroyed. Fertility of soil has 
been rendered poor. These and other 
disastrous after-effects of the earthquake 
have created a pitiful situation which 
calls for the greatest sympathy for the 
sufferers. If immediate relief is not 
granted to these unfortunate victims 
virulent diseases might set in and sweep 
away the living. Kings, Princes, states- 
men and business magnates have joined 
to make the catastrophe a common cause 
to which every individual should contri- 
bute. 

* 

» » 

fteliH funds. We are very glad to 
n*o|i« tbs'* hjore than one 
jB’lpd<h»8 been started in Ceylon 


m order to send help to sufferers from 
this terrible disaster When the news of 
the calamity reached Ceylon, the Y. M. 
B. A. promptly circulated a sulJscription 
list among its members and friends, 
Buddhists have been known to be charit- 
able and ever ready to relieve suffering. 
We sincerely hope, therefore, that all these 
Funds will be generously supported by 
the Buddhist community, so that 
Ceylon’s help to India on this occasion 
may be a substantial one. Subscriptions 
so far received by the Y. M. B. A are 
published elsewhere. 

« * » 

The Late Mr. It is with deep regret 
Martinus C. that we have to record 
Perera the death, in his eightieth 
year, which occurred on 
the 4th of this month, of Mr. Martinus 
0. Perera the well-known social worker 
of Colombo, The late Mr.' Perera was 
one of the most popular figures in Ceylon. 
Only a few years back he retired from 
active service owing to feeble health., 
A skilled mechanic, a great social worker, 
a pioneer temperance leader, and a friend 
of the poor, Mr. Perera served his country- 
men truly and well for a long period of 
ov«c 60 years. Everybody will haiss his 
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speeches which were a delightful mixture 
of seriousness and humour* He was the 
dreaded foe of smokers. He used to say 
‘*You have no right to poison the air we 
breathe”. Mr. Perera was loved and 
respected for his simplicity and urbanity. 
He was brave and fearless in criticising 
what appeared to him to be unjust or un- 
fair, His enthusiasm found him in 
strenuous work while in most people en- 
thusiasm was allowed to end in smoke. 


We would commend his exemplary life 
to every worker in modern Ceylon. We 
convey to the members of his family 
our very sincere sympathy. ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

The Y. Wl. B. A. We invite attention of 
the members of the 
Y M. B. A. to the notice convening 
the Greneral Meeting which is fixed for 
the 24th instant. The Annual Dinner 
takes place on the same evening. 


NIRVANA 

By Anagarika Lhasshekankrakrya 


**Om, Amitaya! Measure not with 

words 

ThTmmeasurable; nor sink the 

» string of thought 

Into the fathomless. Who asks, 

doth err, 

Who answers, errs. Say nought. ! ” 

Nirvana was always hailed with silence 
by the Buddha. 

What is Nirvana? — None can say any- 
thing of it. Theoretically I would repre- 
sent it as a tangent of a circle. The 
circle is there^ rather the Wheel of Life. 
But the tangent is the initiation of a 
grand new world in the realm of geometry, 
one of originalities yet undefined of the 
domain of the formless and therefore of 
unlimited dimensions, A defined thing 
is a limited thing, and as such of imper- 
fect nature. There dwells the funda- 
mental truth of Dukkha (sorrow), 
Anicca (.Impermanence), and Anatta 
(Soullessness). 

The new realm or posterior life of a 
mew order as represented by the new 
mystical world of the metaphorical tan- 
gent is Nirvana. But then nothing can 
be said of such eventful though utterly 
unexpressed realm hereunder, that is to 


say, in our limited and imperfect three 
dimensional world of Miseries. We can 
only progress towards it with mathe- 
matical precision by the* aid of the 
Eightfold Path, itself, based on the Eule 
of the Four liasic Truths, preached by 
the Buddha. 

Karma. Is it KISMET of the fata- 
lists? or PEOVIDENCE of the fanatical 
dogmatists ? or NATUKAL LAW of the 
casuists ? 

It may be all that, yet it is none of 
these. If it is explained as OBDER we 
are more within the domain of Truth. 
But for the sake of our surmise we shall 
insist on the fact that we shun definitions 
so to avoid inexactitude. We prefer to 
remain faithful to the analytical 
progress. 

Karma is not, as commonly said, a 
supernatural bookkeeper’s Due and 
Debit. So and thus does Karma lead us 
towards our common goal, with a direction 
that may be imparted or controlled by 
the will. Karma is our treasure house, 
or our line of power, thus becoming 
our source of supreme inspiration and 
conviction with clear conceptions and 
optimistic defiance of Life. Karma thus 
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understood puts us on the borders of the 
grand, stream of eternal beingness. It is 
the fusion of the qualities of theKhandas 
(form, sensatipn, perception, concept and 
consciousness); it moulds our momentary 
personalities and also shapes our character 
or individuality. It is like the ocean 
breeze that strikes over the shores and 
looses itself in the unknown land of the 
domain of another sort of existence: 
Nirvana ! 

In our life Nirvana is the supreme 
Goal, Karma the Direction, Rebirth 
the means, the Khandas the method, 
Personality the indidents, Individuality 
the framework. We are the substance 
undergoing sublimation, yet what is 
sublimated is^ not ''ourself'’. Nothing of 
ourself endures. We are but the reality 
of a wondrous 'mirage’. That which be- 
comes Buddha or Illuminated and passes 
on to Nirvana is nought of the composed 
nature of our manifested being. This is 
illusory, but where Karma has no more 
'raison d’etre’, which is evidently its 
final goal; whence Rebirth becomes 
impoSsSible, because useless; when the 
Khandas complexities are altogether van- 
ished and Personality has become void, 
futile, unconsequent and Individuality 
fused with the whole of nature through 
the Jhanas (obliterations of self by the 
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all-pervading transcending expansion of 
the higher consciosness); thence do we 
reach or realize or "become Nirvan[||.’' 

This is fundamental Buddhism. No- 
thing of nihilism, of egotism or of pessi- 
mism, — Buddhism ignores what is no- 
thingness and it is foremostly an ethical 
system which respects other’s will, 
thoughts and deeds. As for pessi- 
mism, may it he said, once for all, 
that no Buddhist could ever be so since 
the basic foundation of Buddhism is 
clearness of concept and transcending 
realisation of the deepest Truths of 
Nature, whereof comes the greatest 
freedom of mind. Higher knowledge 
has ever meant supreme freedom and 
sublime happiness. 

We may repeat with the late Dr. Paul 
Dahlke, one of the foremost Buddists the 
West has produced; "Buddhism is the 
science of reality". It remains for us to 
say that Buddhism is par excellence 
the Teaching of Actuality, the Philosophy 
of Realization and ultimately, the Reli- 
gion of Sublimation. Buddhism is a 
most wonderful remedy for our presently 
ill-faring world. It is the Path of perfect 
Peace and of dynamic Consciousness. 

"Om Mani Padme Hum ! ’’ : A Great 
Light is cast upon the Shadows of Life. 


SIRIPADA: IMPRESSIONS OF A PILGRIM 


By Mrs. V 

Supreme in its unrivalled and majestic 
beauty stands Siripada, tranquilly gazing 
on the world around, a world shrouded 
in the mists of the mysterious dawn. 
Could anything be more befitting 
to symbolize The Buddha, The En- 
lightened One ? 

Almost unconsciously one’s thoughts 
run in this strain on reaching this wonder 


Vitliarana 

spot at sunrise, for a more magnificent 
sight would surely be hard to find. It 
does not seem at all incredible that, as 
legend has it, Saman Deviyo (deva) should 
have prayed The Buddha to leave on this 
peak the imprint of His Sacred Foot, in 
order that Gods and men might bow their 
heads and hearts before It and worship 
The Living Buddha. 
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Siripida which means the site of the 
Sacred Foot, is about the most popular 
place'of pilgrimage in Ceylon, and attracts 
thousands of pilgrims every year. It is 
unique in the fact that unlike other 
shrines it draws people of different creeds 
who all consider it sacred, though Bud- 
dhists^predominate in number. 

The pilgrim season lasts from Decem- 
ber to April, and every year with the 
approach of this period one hears many 
a folk-tale connected with this spot, 
which is as deeply imbued with romance 
and legend today as it was nearly 2000 
years ago. 

Tne journey itself is full of interest^ 
though at the present time not quite so 
perilous as it used to be. Enthusiastic 
devotees have cut steps on the steep 
mountain side where many years ago 
were mere loose iron chains to aid the 
pilgrim on his difficult climb. We are 
told by the older men and women that 
long ago those who started on this pil- 
grimage left home doubtful whether they 
would ever return to kith and kin. 

There are two routes leading to the 
little shrine, the longer and more difficult 
route still preserving more or less intact 
the thrill of adventure so dear to the 
heart of those who love to achieve some- 
thing in the face of real danger. The 
other easier and more modernized route 
is in itself a climb of about 7 miles, a 
journey that rich and poor alike must 
do entirely on foot. 

The route is divided into different 
stages at each of which tradition demands 
that certain rites must be performed; 
else it is believed that ill-luck pursues 
the pilgirm throughout the journey. 
The first of these stages is the crossing 
of the Sita Gangula or the Ice-cold 
stream. One is expected to bathe in this 


before crossing over, for this forms 
the boundary of the region specially 
ruled over by the guardian deity, Saman^ 
Daviyo, who it is said guards all pilgrims 
from harm if they will but keep all cruel 
thoughts and words in check and climb 
the peak in true humility, loving all the 
world as their own flesh and blood. 
Metaphorically one might say men wash 
away their wickedness on this border line, 
for on the other side, the sanctified region 
set apart for The Buddha and Saman 
Deviyo, one never hears an unkind word 
or sees an unkind face. 

Are not these legends and traditions 
worth preserving through the ages, when 
annually for the brief period of a day or 
two, men and women of all types and 
creeds, some of them perhaps very far 
from virtuous, live a life of almost perfect 
goodness and practise the highest form 
of unselfishness and compassion ? 

With the crossing of the Sita Gangula 
the real climb begins and after some 
time the next stopping place is reached. 
It is a little wayside inn, a cadjan shed 
in fact, situated in a gap through which 
the wind comes whistling, making it 
bitterly cold. Here during the season 
pilgrims can get something hot and re- 
freshing to drink, or if they prefer it, 
they may stop and cook their meals. 
This inn is known as the Indikatupana, 
a name probably derived from a special 
rite performed by every pilgrim climbing 
the peak for the first time. As this pil- 
grimage is generally done in companies 
of twenty to thirty people at least, with 
an experienced leader at the head, these 
little rifces though simple in themselves, 
seem very amusing and full of interest. 
With one end of a ball of cotton threaded 
to a needle, each pilgrim continues the 
climb, the ball of thread mechanically 
unrolling itself b^ahind him with every 
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upward step he takes* About 50 yards 
ahead at which spot the thread has more 
'or less unravelled its full length, is a 
large tree whose trunk green with the 
moss of ages, is covered with innumer- 
able needles. The newcomers stick 
theirs as well, to rust on this self-same 
tree. This is believed to be one of the 
most difficult stages in the early part of 
the journey, and if the novices manage 
it without trouble they are fairly qualified 
to go through to the top. So the steady 
climb goes on, sometimes easy and at 
other times more difficult. At the final 
stage known as the Akasa Gawva, roughly 
meaning the region of the skies, some 
spots give one a thrill of awe at the 
thought that one little slip might easily 
carry anyone’ several thousand feet below, 
to be dashed to atoms. Nevertheless, 
strange as it may seem, that slip never 
occurs, and seldom or never does one 
hear of any mishap coming to pilgrims, 
though little children and even the blind 
and lame are known to go there to 
worship. 

To the guardian dieties of Siripada 
wealth is of no avail, nor caste, class or 
creed: only virtue and maitriya or karuna, 
this last word being on every lip through- 
out the journey. It is interesting as 
well as amusing to note the turning of 
the scales during this pilgrimage. The 
well-to-do accustomed to home comforts 
and easy means pf travel, are often un- 
prepared for the actual hardships to be 
encountered during this journey In 
spite of repeated warnings from the more 
experienced, they set out in a mote or 
less irresponsible fashion, expecting it to 
be something of an enjoyable picnic, and 
would often find themselves in a quan- 
dary, but for the intrinsic worth of the 
poorer classes. Perhaps in their own 
Aomes some of these rich and great 


scarcely give a thought to the humbler 
folk, and certainly would not deign to 
share food and drink with them; but such 
is the power of legend and tradition, they 
will gladly live on equal terms on this 
hallowed ground Nay more, they are 
proud to be so honoured and drawn into 
the protecting fold of these good people, 
for good they are, if such a thing as good- 
ness exists on earth, since their hearts 
are pure, untarnished gold. How infi- 
nitely kind, generous and thoughtful 
they are, and how gladly they lend a 
helping hand to those in trouble ! 

They could lo the climb thrice as fast 
and reach the Peak long before the dawn, 
but no, they will wait and help some 
tired strangers who tarry by the way. 
Here on this sacred spot one fearns the 
great lesson of give and take and that 
Eternal Truth The Buddhas teach, the 
invincible power of loving-kindness to 
make the whole world kin. 

Those who have not heard of Siripada 
might wonder why constant reference is 
made to the eagerness of every pilgrim 
to reach the shrine at dawn. Perhaps to 
get there in time for some special ritual 
that would bring great blessings at some 
future date? Not so! It is to witness 
the sunrise and the shadow of the Peak. 
One falters at the thought of presuming 
to convey to those who have not seen 
this gorgeous phenomenon, even an iota 
of its glory. Can we catch the brilliant 
moonlight shining on the hill and lake 
and milk-white stupa on some full moon 
night, show it to our friends* some day 
and tell them, “See this is the moonlight 
amidst our hills ” ? 

Nature is very lavish in her gifts to 
Ceylon. She is her spoilt child in this 
respect. Yet, even in this country where 
natural beauty is so common that the 
majority of the people consider only the 
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choicest bits worth admiring, Nature 
surpasses herself at the sacred Peak. If 
one is fortunate enough to reach the 
summit before dawn on a clear morning, 
the Peak appears a little spot on a bed of 
thick white clouds. The space occupied 
by the pilgrims and the shrine seems 
very small, and yet it is possible to 
accommodate comfortabl}^ any number 
of people that may happen to be there. 

Without any unseemly hurry or 
scrambling and pushing tp get ahead of 
others, the customary ceremonies are 
gone through. With hands clasped in 
the attitude of worship each pilgrim 
kneels at the Footprint and bows his or 
her head in veneration, makes the simple 
offering of a few yards of white cloth 
and money and passes on. Beyond is a 
huge brass lamp ten to twelve feet in 
height, which is kept burning throughout 
the year. Into this medicinal herbs and 
fruits, sandalwood, different kinds of oil 
and the kernel of the dried cocoanut are 
put in that they might help to keep the 
lamp burning During the season this 
lamp is seen by people in the district for 
many miles around, so large it is and so 
bright its light 

Immediately after this all eyes turn to 
the east and everyone takes as convenient 
a seat as possible. The cold is intense 
but none complain, for it is believed that 
Saman Deviyo will punish those that 
grumble ever so slightly in his domain. 
So silently the patient crowd waits for 
the coming of the lord of day. As the 
minutes pas^, the sky gets tinged with 
colour and great pink streaks appear on 
the horizon reaching far up into the sky 
like the spokes of a great wheel. Simul- 
taneously the thick banks of greyish 
white cloud on the west and around the 
peak get slowly tinged with a rose-pink 
hue which turns to a darker golden colour 


as the east heralds in the dawn, with its 
brighter hues. It is almost 6 o’clock 
when the sun, a glittering, quivering ball 
of silver with a halo of fire around it rises 
above the horizon, dips back again, rises 
again, sinks again, and finally leaps out of 
the depths for the third time. Just then 
it looks like a great glittering crystal ball 
whirling at a terrific speed and throwing 
out brilliant colours on peak and cloud 
and valley. This is the signal for the 
great shout of 'SSadhu” that bursts from 
every throat, to be taken up by the echoes 
'all round. But this is not all, for imme- 
diately someone calls out, ‘‘there is the 
shadow”. All heads turn westward, and 
far away on a bank of clouds appears a 
pyramid of pale sapphire blue. It is 
vertical at first and is far oui> across the 
valley, the point of the pyramid rapidly 
changing from one prismatic colour to 
the other. As the crowd watches, this 
shadow takes on a deeper shade, the true 
sapphire blue, and at the same time 
grows larger and more horizontal until 
the base of the pyramid seems to touch 
the foot of the mountain at right angles. 
Legend says that the actual Footprint is 
on a blue sapphire of the same deep 
shade as this shadow, and that it was 
covered over by an ordinary rock on 
which was marked a similar imprint for 
the sake of worship, Be that as it may, 
that it is one of the most wonderful of 
nature’s works none can gainsay. 

The Buddha has said that Nibbana 
cannot be described or compared to any- 
thing that the ordinary, blind, human 
intellect could understand. It is the 
Perfect Peace to be realised and ex- 
perienced by each individual, while 
Buddhas only show The Way. 

The same might be said of the strange 
phenomenon as well as thp beautiful 
panorama that greets one’s eyes in the 
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early dawn at Siripada. They are only 
to seen and inspiration gained there- 
■from. Words are but the halting attempt 
to describe the indescribable. 

With the sun’s brightening rays the 
mists gradually fade away, and the scene 
takes on a more everyday appearance. 
The pilgrims whose thoughts have all 
this while been concentrated on their 
religious ideal and the wonders of Nature, 
now turn their attention to their com- 
panions of the past few hours. It is a 
sight as wonderful and inexplicable as 
Nature herself. Here in this isolated 
spot high above the clouds stands this 
victorious little group, men, women and 
children from all the ranks of life. Prince 
and pauper have knelt together at shrine 
in the early hours of the dawn with never 
a thought of inequality or the world’s 
petty demands. They rub shoulders as 
one family and smile or talk in friendly 
fashion, though they have met for the 
first time and may never see each other 
again. There is no room in their hearts 
for an unkind or evil thought, for univer- 

KING RAJA SINHA 

By L. B. 

Dodanwela, a charming village, lies 
a few miles from Alakolanga near Kadu- 
gannawa. This village is sparsely popu- 
lated but its scenic grandeur is of no 
little interest to him who wishes to please 
the eye and soothe the mind in a land of 
high hills, rich paddy-fields stretching 
for miles with small, unpretentious watch 
huts of wattle and daub scattered here 
and there with a confusion of huge 
boulders. 

At dawn the whole country side is 
dark with .a thick mist; and train-tra- 
vellers who pass by espy in the hazy 


sal Love is believed to be the guiding 
power that keeps each pilgrim safe from 
harm. What an ideal representation of 
the upward climb on the Eightfold Path; 
the Viriya Paramita and the struggle to 
reach the great goal Nibbana, with the 
torch of loving-kindness ever lighting the 
darkness and dangers of the steep and 
narrow way! As flowers yield their 
unstinting fragrance to all alike, the 
Buddha’s Word pervades the earth with 
its all-embracing love, carrying its sooth- 
ing balm to an uncertain, doubting world. 

SABBA PAPASSA AKARANAN; 

KUSALArSA UPASAMPADA; 

SA CITTA PARIYODAPANAN; 

ETAN BUDDHANUSASANAN. 

It matters not to the Buddha whether 
we be of different faiths, wliether we 
believe in Him or not. His love remains 
steadfast and unchanged. Some day. He 
says, each being will realise the beauty 
of this Flower — The Buddha Dbamma, 
and inhale its fragrance to the full. Till 
then let there be tolerance and goodwill 
towards one another. Do good and all 
is well. 

II AT DODANWELA. 

Attanayaka. 

distance the fleecy clouds gliding over 
the hills which like gigantic monsters 
appear voraciously to devour them. The 
cart road thousands of feet below makes 
its zig-zag course like unto a white 
serpant creeping through many a brake 
for its prey. Then, there appears an 
unbroken line of bullock-carts the bulls 
panting and foaming in their mouths. 
The faint hooting of a motor car horn 
is heard. There is no room for the car 
to pass. The bullock-carts wearily 
move to a side of the road while the 
car is yet stationery— the new paying 
homage to the old! 
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Eaja Sinha II reigned at Kandy, 
A. D 1634 — 1687. The King’s common 
name Basing Devio is a house hold word 
in the Kandyan Provinces. Even now 
there are villagebards who sing songs 
in praise of the king, their deliverer. 
That he was a great swordsman is well 
known. A rock-carving at the Saman 
Devalaya at Avissawella is supposed to 
be the figures of Kuruwita Banda and 
Constantine de Sa. Tradition tells that 
the king was grieved to hear of the 
death of his favourite, Banda of Kuruwita, 
and swore vengeance against de Sa by 
whose hand Banda came by his death. 
Just as the yakdessas prophesied in 
August 1630, Don Constantine de Sa who 
was on his way back after plundering and 
burning Badulla was surrounded and 
defeated by the Kandyans. The head 
of the general was presented to the 
King’s son, Baja Sinha, who happened 
to be then bathing in a brook, (Tennent, 
Vol. 2. pp. 40 & 41; Valentyn, pp. 16, 
142) To the king’s ready wit Mr. E. G. 
Anthonisz alludes in his book ‘‘The 
Dutch in Ceylon.” He says, when 
Maatzuyker in 1646 warned the king 
that the Dutch will be compelled to 
oppose force by force, and to prepare 
to occupy Batticaloa, Kottiyar and 
Trincomalie, the latter replied with 
mild humour that it was not right to 
seek peace from kings with threats of 
war. 

Baja Sinha sent a letter to the Gover- 
nor of the Portress of Paliacutta on 
September 9th 1636. He begins, “I in- 
form the Governor of the Fortress of 
Paliacutta of the good success that my 
operations against the Portuguese have 
had; although I know that you are aware 
of certain events, yet for your assurance 
I shall detail these more fully to you 
herein. The first is, that the Emperor 


deprived the Portuguese of two forts, 
named Walane and Forago, and the town 
of Maruagoma, with 600 Portuguese and 
Captains of war, beside man,y monks of 
various orders. At that time the General 
was Don Numo Alavares Perera; and, 
may be overwhelmed with such a loss, 
he sought to make peace with us, and 
especially with regard to the prisoners 
whom the Emperor had taken from them, 
which peace was made with the release 

of the aforesaid prisoners of war” 

. .and concludes, 

“After that, when the enemy had again 
withdrawn, this Empire thus devolved 
upon me; which enemies eleven months 
afterwards again began to maraud, so 
that we went out to Ambatana to meet 
them, and drove them back t6 their terri- 
tory with some loss; and seven months 
after that the aforesaid enemies came 
again, well equipped, to attack the prin- 
cipality of Ove, where ^e had a battle 
and the victory was on our side at which 
time the native rebels came over to me 
as my lawful subjects, whereby the 
enemy was greatly weakened, so that our 
troops held the field slaying the General 
and the Sergeant Major with the Captain 
of Dinavaca beside 400 soldiers and 
captains taken prisoners and the 
Maistre de Campo, the captain, moors of 
the seven Korales and Matura with 300 
soldiers among whom were several cap- 
tains and ensigns.” 

In the same year of Baja Sinha’s victory 
against the Portuguese he was being con- 
veyed in his “Koonama” i. e. palanquin 
used by the king — past a sacred spot 
where it was supposed by the 
villagers that Four Deities dwelt. The 
Kapurala, grim man that he was, hallooed 
to the men who bore the palanquin on 
their shoulders and spoke thus, “ On 
whose authority do you carry a man who 
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has legs to walk past this sacred place.? 
Before the palanquin was borne a few 
yards after the warning of the Kapurala 
alas ! the koonama snapped in twain with 
a thud, the king fell to the ground vexed 
and indignant. The blood rushed to hie 
face. His long eye brows protruded 
like willow branches hanging over a lake 
His grim countenance struck awe into 
the palanquin bearers and that mighty 
army of Sinhalese soldiers that followed, 
on seeing the king step out of the broken 
koonama prostrated themselves in 
obeisance. 

Hey ! he shouted to the Kapurala who, 
it is said, gazed disdainfully at the palan- 
quin. ‘‘I am the guardian of this holy 
place, your Majesty! replied the Kapu- 
rala. But *the king was not satisfied 
With this reply. Thereupon the Kapu- 
rala added “The Gods forbid anyone to 
pass this in any conveyance. Hence my 
order to your Majesty’s men to halt.” 
Having said this he approached the king 
who was so amazed that he stood stock 
still. 

Immediately the bearded potentate 
fetched a papaw fruit which he split in 
two, pouring water in one half of it. 
holding it beneath the koonama he began 
uttering a series of charms in which he 
was well versed. Some time later a 


strange event occurred — an event which 
compelled the king’s admiration for the 
bold Kapurala, for as the charms were 
being muttered the palanquin that had 
snapped gradually came into position. 
The king apparently believed that this 
was a miracle of the Dodanwela Gods, for 
he exclaimed “Still shudder runs through 
my frame. I am ill, taku me away.” 
Then turning to the Kapurala he mur- 
mured faint, long and lingeringly, ‘T 
shall reward thee. Go you your way. 
The Gods have punished me,” was the 
king’s parting shot before he left Dodan- 
wela 

As a mark of respect to the Dodan- 
wela deities the king went past that spot 
on foot — his ministers following, while 
the drums throbbed aloud, • 

In accordance with his promise the 
king loaded the Kapurala with favours 
declaring that his subjects ought there- 
after to follow the Kapurala’s noble 
example. 

The Sinhalese kings like the Stuarts 
in England set up and pulled down their 
ministers or their subjects as they pleased. 
Verily, that true saying of Thomas 
Wolsey “Put not your trust in pinces 
for in them there is no salvation” was 
applicable to some Sinhalese kings who 
reigned in Ceylon many centuries ago. 


REFLECTIONS OF A READER 


Our Processions 

Our religious processions are becoming 
more and more ugly to look at. Some of 
them certainly do not present any reli- 
gious appearance. The masked men, 
the devil dancers, imitators of jungle 
men or Veddas and a host of other new 
creations which form the processions are 
now quite out of date. They are, I think, 
imposed upon an unappreciative crowd. 


On the other hand simple and dignified 
processions composed of men and women 
clad in white and bearing flowers for offer- 
ing are pleasing to the eye. The huge pro- 
cessions got up by rich dayakas are really 
very expensive. Prom an economic point 
of view we can ill-afford to waste money 
on processions while essential things 
connected with most of our Viharas are 
severely left alone. It is time that a 
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radical change is brought about in the 
matter of outward manifestation of reli- 
gious feeling. It is true that human 
nature wants these expressions, and that 
it does not like the gloomy aspect of 
life. But we can be more decent and 
beautiful in organizing processions. A 
sure mark of true progress of a nation is 
the development of aesthetic sense. Is 
it present in us ? 

Fanaticism 

The ex-king Amanulla established the 
first archaeological department and 
museum in Afghanistan much against 
the wishes of his fanatical countrymen. 
This and other innovations were carried 
out at the expense of his throne. 
Apologists of Islam make a feeble attempt 
to make us believe that Islam favoured 
arts and sciences. We have seen in our 
own day how Islamic influence destroys 
the very traces of historic buildings and 
writings. It seems to me that the same 
power has been responsible for the aboli- 
tion of the archaeological department 
and museum in Kashmir. Ven. 
Sankrityayana’s article published in the 
last issue of the Buddhist ought to open 
the eyes of friends of culture to the 
gathering strength of bigotry and in- 
tolerance witnessed in many countries. 
Kashmir has a rich field for archaeological 
research work. But it appears that 
nothing of ancient art and culture would 
be left to stand by the intolerance of the 
Mohamedans who form about 90 per 
cent of the population of Kashmir whose 
ruler is a Hindu Prince. 

Sacrifice of Freedom 

The above mentioned incident reminds 
Die of so many similar acts perpetrated 
in other countries. All these point to 
one fact namely, freedom of thought 
and action is being sacrificed at the altar 


of personal glory and triumph. We are 
surely drifting to an age when we shall 
all be forced to live in scepticism. Power- 
ful dictators of Europe behave in such a 
fashion that thinkers^ and scientists are 
obliged to alter their decisions in accor- 
dance with the accepted policy of the 
dictator. Again, if the Christian Church 
has any influence over a scientist his 
findings naturally take the form of affir- 
mations of Biblical dogmas. We are now 
given volumes by this kind of scientists, 
What are we to accept and what to 
reject ? Keject all and be a sceptic ? A 
Christian scientist would say that the 
last nail on the coffin of Materialism is 
driven while a free scientist would hold 
that it is matter which is at the root of 
our very life, and that mind^ can not be 
without matter. We thought that we 
are far away from the Middle Ages. 
But the same old story of persecution is 
slowly but surely going on. Without 
freedom of thought sciences and philoso- 
phies will always be in peril and seekers 
after truth in doubt. 

Christian Science? 

Christian propagandists seem to be in 
their last trench. They have fortified 
themselves with the strange science 
called ‘‘Christian science.’' It passes my 
understanuing why faith-healing is named 
in this manner. Before I knew the 
acquired meaning of the term I thought 
that Christians had a different kind of 
chemistry, biology, physiology etc. 
Buddhists, Hindus, Parsees, Jews, Musal- 
mans — they all believe in some kind of 
faith-healing. The only difference is that 
they dont call it by the name of their 
religions. Buddhists chant Parittana 
in case of illness. In Ceylon we have 
mantras for repetition. Yaga and Bali 
ceremonies are performed td drive away 
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evil spirits who are said to cause certain 
diseases. Now these can not be set aside 
•as mere superstition, because they can be 
very well defended on the same “spiritual 
laws ” as those on which Christian 
science is said to be based. But quaks 
and humbugs have succeeded in killing 
thousands of innocent people who would 
otherwise have been saved by Medical 
science. All missionary methods have so 
far failed to induce vast numbers to 
embrace Christianity. Let them try 
Christian science ! 

Arguing Both Ways 

At a recent meeting of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha in India a speaker blamed 
“the most refined cosmopolitanism of the 
Buddha” far the loss of nationalism in 
India. The same people praise Buddhism 
for creating a Greater India linking her 
with other Asiatic countries. This is 
arguing both ways, Hindus can with 
impunity abuse the Buddhists who are a 
negligible quantity in India proper, The 
late Hara Prasada Shastri used to bestow 
a gratuitous insult on Buddhsists by 
calling them mlecchas. He maintained 
that the people meant by mlecchas in 
Sanskrit literature were Biiddhivsts as 


they were “cosmopolitan” in character, 
and quite different from the superstitious, 
orthodox, selfish and greedy Brahamins. 
We all know that the only redeeming 
feature in Indian history was the Buddhist 
period during which India was the ad- 
miration of the entire world. Indians 
were then justly proud of their nation- 
hood. Patriotism and naPonalism were 
understood by them in a hirgher sense. 
It was not through hatred and jealousy 
they fostered these ideals ; nor by blam- 
ing their neighbour for their open-door 
policy. They were the givers of art and 
culture. But what do modern Indians 
give out to the world now ? Eice, cotton, 
jute ! Not ony these. India sends out 
millions of starving men and women to 
neighbouring countries only, to under- 
mine the welfare of the indigenous popu- 
lation of these countries. Those who 
make irresponsible statements such as 
the one alluded to should be capable of 
looking after their own people, Why 
don’t they open up lands for the landless 
millions. The huge areas covered by 
forests should be utilised to find employ- 
ment and settlements for these unfortu- 
nate people who will be an asset to the 
77iuch needed natiowxlism. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GRANITE STAIRWAY AT MIHINTALE 

The Editors “The Buddhist” 

Dear Sirs, 

During a recent visit to Mihintale 
while standing at the foot of the grand 
stairway of granite slabs — 1840 in 
number— a thought came into my head. 
It was to suggest that some restoration 
work on a modest scale should be done 
there under the auspices of the Colombo 
Y. M. B. A., in the shape of placing in 


their original position and in proper order 
the stone steps which are now lying in a 
dilapidated state — the work to be done 
under the supervision of a Buddhist 
Engineer in consultation * with the 
Archaeological Department in a syste- 
matic and workmanlike manner. It 
should be carried on, section by section, — 
say 10 steps at a time — and begun after 
the amount estimated for completing the 
first section has been found. Hardly 
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any additional stones will be required, 
and what will have to be supplied in the 
shape of materials will be chiefly cement 
which is now so cheap, and which Bud- 
dhist owners of lorries and buses (like 
Mr. B. (t Fernando of Borella who, at 
his sole expense, as I learn, has caused 
to be hewn in the solid rock a beautiful 
flights of steps at Varana) will be willing 
to transport the required quantities in 
small barrels or bags of 100 lbs. free of 
charge, or on easy terms, to share in a 
great act of merit. 

After the restoration of the first ten 
steps, a full and satisfactory account of 
the subscriptions received, and the expen- 
diture incurred, together with a com- 
pletion Report from the Engineer in 
charge coifid be published. Pilgrims and 
Buddhists in different parts of the Island 
will then be satisfied with the work done 
and the progress made, and subscriptions 
for proceeding with the second section op 
ten or more steps will soon be forthcoming. 

When it becomes apparent that we 
deserve what we desire, perhaps Sir 
D. B. Jayatilaka as Home Minister and 
President of the Y. M. B. A. will consider 
it not improper or unreasonable to for- 
ward an application to the Trustees of 
the Sri Chandrasekera Fund for assistance 
to complete the work. 

I am sure that the proposed restoration 
of the Granite Stairway at Mihintale 
will be a work that will appeal strongly 
to the mind of Buddhist Nationalists of 
the present*day, and' that if you will give 
the matter your favourable consideration 
it can be brought to a successful termi- 
nation at no distant date, 

Yours etc., 

“A Pilgriiii” 

S2ncl January, 1934* 


BANNER OF PEACE: AN APPRECIATION. 

New York 
December 18, 1933. 
Mr. P. P. Siriwardhana, 

Co-Editor, The Buddhist 

Colombo, Ceylon. 

My dear Mr. Siriwardhana, 

I am in receipt of your letter and also 
copies of the special number of THE 
BUDDHIST dedicated to the Roerich 
Peace Banner Convention. 

Please accept our very deep apprecia- 
tion for your cooperation and support of 
this movement. It has been our pleasure 
to distribute these copies among distin- 
guished leaders of culture who are vitally 
interested in this cause, and in this way, 
your work has reached a new circle of 
friends. 

In behalf of the Trustees of the Reo- 
rich Museum, I wish to extend our deep 
appreciation for your cordial interest and 
endorsement in support of the Third 
International Convention for the Roerich 
Pact and Banner of Peace, held in 
Washington, November 17 and 18. 

The Third International Convention 
for the Roerich Pact and Banner of 
Peace had the distinction of participation 
by thirty four governments, comprising 
twenty seven official delegates, and seven 
observers. 

As a result of the Convention, a Reso- 
lution was passed, recommending the 
adoption of the Roerich Pact and Banner 
of Peace to all nations of the world, and 
it was further resolved that this project 
can be adopted by any country through 
proclamation. 

The Convention was characterized by 
great enthusiasm, and marked a signifi- 
cant milestone in the history of cultural 
progress. Delegates of several nations 
expressed their government’s endorse- 
ments of this movement. 
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The speikers representing many pha» 
ses of cultural life, as well as govern- 
mental bodies, were unanimous in their 
high expression of endorsement for this 
humanitariarf project. The creator of 
the Pact and Bannar of Peace, Nicholas 
Eoerich, was hailed and highly commen- 
ded for his outstanding cultural achieve- 
ments. 

With cordial greetings, I remin 

Yours very sincerely, 

Nettie S. Ilorch. 

FIRST CONGRESS FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
BUDHIC PHILOSOPHY. 

The Winslow 
45, East 55th. Street, 

New York, November 7, 1983 
The Editors, 

‘‘The Buddhist.” 

Dear Sirs, 

You received recently a communication 
from Geneva (Switzerland), concerning 
the organisation of a European-American 
Congress for the Diffusion of Budhic 
Philosophy, under the inspiration and 
directorship of the Ven. Anagarika 
Lhasshekankrakrya, Abbot of the Zen 
Monastery in Sinking. The Congress 
was to take place in Geneva at the end 
of the year 

The organisers received many grati- 
fying replies which, indeed, helped to 
prove that the aim of this Congress was 
also the aim of all those of goodwill 
who wish to save civilisation from ruin 
and disaster. 

Now an unforeseen event has happened. 
While on a lecture tour in the United 
States, — planned for a long time, — the 
Ven. Anagarika Lhasshekankrakrya be- 
came convinced that the idea and aim of 
the Congress met all over the United 
States with an uncommonly warm and 


sympathetic welcome. Universities, philo- 
sophical and academic institutions offered 
the use of their halls and invited the 
Ven. Anagarika to give lectures. 

In view of this unexpected succees, it 
was deemed preferable, all things being 
taken into consideration, to take advan- 
tage of this favourable opportunity and 
to organise the Congress in the United 
States, outside of the strain and excite- 
ment of international politics; though not 
completely sheltered in America from 
these difficulties it would yet be further 
away from them, and, paradoxical as it 
may seem, Europe might reap a greater 
benefit. In this connection, it is well to 
mention that a German Buddhist Cong- 
ress was held in Berlin at about the same 
time as the contemplated Congress in 
Geneva. It had nothing in common with 
the broad-mindedness and purity of the 
Budhic Principle which soars high above 
every racial and theological consideration. 
This was an additional reason for holding 
the Congress outside of Europe, for it 
was desirable to avoid all controversy 
which might tend to confusion and 
dispute. 

At the General Assembly, held in 
New- York at Steinway ^Hall on October 
22, 1938, it was decided to postpone 
the Congress for the time being and to 
proceed, in the meantime, with the work 
of propaganda, in order to create an 
atmosphere as free as possible of all 
intolerance and fear of political intrusion. 
For this purpose and to fulfil the original 
programme, the Assembly ifnanimously 
decided to create a permanent institution 
with head-quarters at New-York to take 
the place, for the present, of the Budhic 
Congress (Pure Thought) and to last as 
long as shall be deemed necessary. The 
success which this proposal encountered 
fully justifies its concrete realisation. 
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This Institution will offer an advanced 
study of the Pure Budhic Thought 
examined in the light of modern thought 
and in relation to the present needs of 
humanity. It seems really as if Budhic 
Thought, ss issued from the Great 
Enlightened Ones, has gained access to 
certain of the great intellectual centers 
in America. One cannot too much 
emphasize the importance of this fact, 
considering that it happens at the precise 
moment when historical events are 
taking quite a new course and a complete 
revision of principles and values is being, 
imposed on human conscience. 

All the messages, essays, and pamph- 
lets sent to the address of the Institution 
will be carefully examined and those of 
the most^general worth and interest will 
eventually be published in the official 


paper, ‘‘ Benaissance All correspon- 
dance should be directed to ; 

The General Head-Quarters of the 
Congress; The Budhic Institute, c/o 
Eoerich Museum, 310 ‘Biverside Drive, 
New-York City U. S. A, 

» A Committee will be formed in the 
near future to meet the needs of the new 
organisation. 

We request you kindly to take note of 
the modification in 'the choice of the 
Head-Quarters of the Budhic Congress 
and thank you for the former encourage- 
ment you have bestowed upon us. 

Yours faithfully. 

The Veil, Anagarika 
hhasshekankrakrya, 

Ahboi of the Zen Monasfenj, Chenrf-hob^ (Sinkimj) 
Presidenf of the Universal Union for the 
D iff H ai on of Ihulli ic ] 1 ^ hi I os( rp hy, 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Alma Senda 

We learn with regret from Pandit Nandasara that 
Mrs. Alma Senda died at Benares on January 8 
after a brief illness. She was a charitable old 
lady who was a subscriber to The Buddhist from the 
time it was re-started. Her last letter was written 
to a Ceyon friend, in which she says:-— 

“Hope the new year will bring belter times witli it 
to this our little w'orjd.. It is in a pretty sad state, 
and one wonders how all the million workless and 
poor manage to exist. One feels sick at heart to 
think about it all. I can not understand why Prof. 
Sir Radha-Krishnan could not have chosen a better 
subject foi his lecture in Colombo. I have heard 
him speak so beautifully about Lord Buddha here 
in Benares. Buddhism is ofcourse the only religion 
worth the while, and the sooner the world realized 
it the better for it— that I am sure of. For my part 
I believe it qie only cure for all. Do you often hear 
from Prof. Roerich. Is he still up in the Himalayas? 
Does he still paint his wonderful pictures up there. 
I hope his peace pact will be an accomplished fact 
accepted by ad the world. I have a great admiration 
Tor that great man . I wish I could see him again 
and learn to know him better. I feel that he is a 
wonderfnl and unusual genius today. For him all 
things are possible for he has that loving nature that 
sees good in everything. I cannot tell you how 


much I like him. Pandit Nandasara sends you his 
good wishes. We have just had a visit from Rai 
Bahadur Shoo Narain. May this coming year bring 
you all good “ 

Mr Wong Mow Lam 

We regret to record the death in October last 
year of Mr. Wong Mow Lam the editor of “The 
Chinese Buddhist”. He came out to Ceylon in 1931 
and joined Vidyalankara Pinvena to study Pali 
and Sanskrit with the object of comparing Tripitaka 
texts obtained in China and Ceylon. Ven: Rahula 
Sanskrityayana workerd in collaboration with Mr. 
Wong on Youan Chwang’s Vinapti Matrala Siddhi 
which was restored to Sanskrit and published. Mr. 
Wong published an excellent translation of a part 
of that book. Buddhist scholcirs owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for his learned work the translation 
of The Sutra of the Sixth Patriarch. It is sad to 
think that the life of this young Chinese who was 
inspired by a noble mission was cut off in a foreign 
land in the midst of his labour. We hope that 
there are Chinese scholars who will gladly take up 
Mr. Wong’s work and contifiue to its end. 
Much symp ithy is felt fur Mrs. Wong and children 
who are resident in Shanghai. 

Sabbe Sankhara Anicoa. 
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THE ZEN 

The 4ime has now come in Japan to propagate 
Mahayana Buddhism abroad, specially its form 
Zen, for Zen is the essence of Oriontar culture and 
preserves most ^peifectly the original spirit of 
Buddhism. Zen has made a wonderful development 
in Japan. Its spirit is present in the life of the East; 
therefore, students of the East should know some- 
thing of its teaching, which is a faithful trans- 
mission from the founder of Buddhism, the great 
Sakyamuni. 

We have to think how we can introduce this Zen 
way of thinking and living to the West. There are 
Two ways; one is to send out mission ries from 
here, and the other is for students of Zen to come 
to Japan. To send missionaries of Zen to Western 
countries is a serious undertaking, for not only is 
a thorough knowledge of at least one of the Euro- 
pean languages (preferably the English language) 
needed but also an understanding of Western culture 
and psychology. The second way is passive, and 
it is also difficult and requires a thoughtlul prepara- 
tion. Those persons who come to Japan have 
already something in them which is ready to receive 
Zen. Even though they do not understand the 
Japanese language, still some means have been 
found to teach them. 

Hinayana Buddhism is known to some extent in 
the West and there are quite a number of its 
followers who are devoted to live the Buddhist life. 
But the knowledge of the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism has been more or less restricted to a few 
scholars who have made it their life work to unravel 
its outwardly complicated teaching through the 
mastery of the iSansknt literature As to the 
practical students of this form there have not been 
many so far, but the wish to gain an understanding 
of it has been constantly on the increase. Even 
within the circles of oiir own acquaintance, we 
know' a number of people, both men and women, 
who have expressed their desire to learn the 
Mahayana, especially Zen, Some Americans have 
come to Japan to study it. And it is for us in 
Japan to make it possible for them here to do so 
without their experiencing too much inconvenience 
in the practical way of living. 

So, we have built a hospice for them where they 
can have suitable accommodation. Some may say 
that the Japanese Buddhist temples are spacious 
enough to give shelter to our foreign students, and 
the latter too may li'^e to find thcT living quarters 
there. But our experiences so far have prov 3 d this 
a failure. Our purpose is thus to do away with 
imessentials as far as possible ;md to concentrate 
our efforts on what is most vital in the under- 
standing of Zen, As we know, some things in the 
Zen monastery life can well be dispensed with for 
foreign students whose habits and ways of living 
deviate so much from ours For this reason, it is 
most desirable to provide them with a simp'e and 
quiet place where they can practise meditation, 
receive instruction in Zen, and gain something of 
the Zen spirit without contradicting too much their 
own way of living. 


HOSPICE 

Information for Residents of the Hospice 

The Hospice is situated at Yawata near Kyoto 
m the grounds of the temple of Emimkuji. Thete is 
at present accommodation for five residents at the 
Hospice The rooms are simple and comfortable; 
beds are prov.ded, but sleeping on the tatami in 
Japanese siyl^e may be prsferred. There is a small 
kitchen which residents may use to prepare Western 

The regular monk's 
food at the bodo will be served free of charge. 
Other food must be bought and prepared by the 
residents themselves. There will be a charge of 
Yen IS a month for the room and there wil be 
small charge for service. Electric light is provided, 
fiee of charge except for heating the room in 
•winter. It is expected that a mon.hly donation 
however smrll but according to one’s means will 

sate for instruction and care. ^ 

There is a meditation cave near the Hospice for 
the use of the students until they are prepared to 
enter the Zendo. As the Zen way of Ii\;ing is to be 
practised as far as possible the care of the room 
and garden are to devolve upon ine residents. 
Unnecessary conversation, musical instruments and 
popular literature are to be eliminated. It is 
presumed that the person who comes to the Zen 
Hospice proposes to devote him or herself to 
practising Zen meditation (Zanzen) and to a certain 
degree ill livmg the Zen life. References are 
tcquired as to character and standing. 

Applicants for residence should apply to 
Rev. TESSHU KOZUKI, 

Empukuji Temple, 

Yawata, near Kyoto, Japan; 
or Mr, DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI, 

39 Ono-machi, Koyama, 

Kyoto, Japan. 


Wesak Number. 


We shall be glad if articles for 
cur special Wesak Numb'er are 
sent to us before the fStb April. 

May and June issues of THE 
BilDDHIST will be Combineil to forni 
tho Wesak Number. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNIVERSAL UNION FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 
Anuruddha Lodge, N. Z. Group. 

86, Wairoa Road, Devouporl, 

Auckland, N. i, New Zealand, 
30 n. 33- 

Tlie General Secretary, 

Y. IVLB. A. Colombo. 

Dear Sir, 

I should like to be favoured with a specimen copy 
of ‘ I he Buddhist’ as I urn unacquainted with that 
periodical. 

It may interest you to learn that wdth Mr. W. L. 
Barnard, of the N. Z. Farliament, 1 have had the 
pleasure of foi ruing the above Buddhist Lodge. It 
is the first to be sO formed in this country, I believe. 

We have also a small correspondence class asso- 
ciated with the same; should any of your members 
care to honour us by joining the same by submitting 
a paper on Buddhism, we will welcome him. 

OuR Next Issue. 

The 5th Clause of the 
Kandyan Convention. 

fln Interesting Note by 
br. E. W. fldiKaram, 

M.A,Ph.,T'. 

WILL APPEAR IN OUR 
EARTHQUAKE RELIEF FUND. 

The following contributiouR have so far been 


received on account of the above fund: — R. c. 
Sir D. BwJayatilaka 30 00 

Mr. Rajah Hewavitarne 10 00 

,, K . T. Wimalasekera 10 00 

,, A. Edo Silva 10 00 

,, Neil Hewavitarno 10 00 

Messrs. H. Don Carolis & Sons, Ltd. 25 00 

Mrs. E.Sirimannc 5 00 

Mr. N. D. S. Silva 5 00 

Mudaliyar Horod Guuai atne 5 00 

Mrs. Sujata, Ilewavitarne 5 00 

Jnsthina Fonseka llamirie b 00 

Mr Geo. layasinho 1 00 

. Master Gainini Nanda Jayasuriya 1 00 

Glorical Staff of Messr.s; II Don 

Carolis & Sons, Ltd 10 00 

Mrs C . A. Hewavitarnc 5 00 

Dharmasiri B. Seneviratna 1 00 

D. L, Dissanayaka 1 00 


Your very sincerely, 

Arthur H. Ihompsoii, 

Jssi'^lanl THrvclor '(Itnrral for A. the I* B. M U 
of Thn.tnn, liurnui . 

Young men’s Buddhist Association. 

Colombo, December 30, 1933 * 
Arthur H , Thompson, Esqr., 

/Anurudha Lodge, N. Z Group 
Dear Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter dated the 30th 
November, 1933 and have pleasure in forwarding 
under separate co\er a copy of the current issue of 
our magazine. 

We are very much delighted to hear that you 
have formed a Buddhist Lodge in New Zealand 
and we sincerely trust that your efforts for the 
spreading of the Dhamma will be crowned with 
succeess 

Your letter will be circulated among our members 
so that they may join your correspondence class 
if they so desire. With best wishes, 

Yours very sincerely, 

V. S, NanAyakkara, 
for Hon, General Secretary . 

YOUNG men s' BUDDHIST 
ASSOCIATION 
XXXV ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

35th Annual General Meeting of the Young 
Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo (Incor- 
porated), will be held on Saturday 24th February 
1934, at 3 30 p.m. at the Association Head-quarters 
Borclla. 

AGENDA. 

1. Minutes of the last General Meeting. 

2. Report of the Committee of Management 

and Accounts. 

5. Election of office-bearers and Committee of 

Management . 

4. Election of an Auditor. 

5. Any other business of which due notice 

has been given . 

N,B. — Notice of resolutiom to he mihrniUecl io the 
General Meeting Giould reach the General Secretary 
on or before Saturday, February 20, 1934 > 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner of the Association will be held 
the same evening at 8 p. m. Members may bring 
guests both ladies and gentlemen. The charges 
will be Rs. B/- per head. Dress-white. 

Kajah Hewavitariie. 

Ilony General Se(yretary, 


m 00 


22st Jannary 1934, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A Test in the The examinations con- 
Knowledge ducted by the principal 

of the Pirivenas in Ceylon have 

Tripitaka up to now confined them- 
selves to a large extent 
to languages viz, Sinhalese, Pali and 
Sanskrit. They were not particularly 
concerned with the proficiency in the 
knowledge of the Tripitaka which is more 
essential to the life of a Bhikkhu than 
secular knowledge. The indirect effects 
of these examinations on Bhikkhus 
have not been very satisfactory. The 
tendency on the part of Bhikkhus to 
.be engaged in what may be regarded 
as worldly pursuits can only be assigned 
to the present system of education 
imparted to them in Pirivenas. It is 
therefore refreshing to learn that the 
venerable Principal of the Vidyalan- 
kara Pirivena (Pali College) and the 
President of its Dayaka Sabha have 
made arrangements to hold an exami- 
nation in the knowledge of the Tripitaka 
from 1935. It is announced that the 
examination will be confined to the 


Bhikkhus alone. We venture to suggest 
that it should be extended to laymen 
as well in view of the fact that at the 
present time lay-preachtrs are in 
demand in foreign countries, English 
educated men qualifying for the 
Tripitaka examinations will make exce- 
llent missionaries. We have heard of 
numerous instances where enthusiastic 
young men were prevented from 
becoming successful missionaries owing 
to a lack of sound religious knowledge 
on their part. The proposed exami- 
nations will remedy this shortcoming, 
if, as we have suggested, laymen with 
necessary qualifications are allowed to 
stand this test. The authorities referred 
to invite the Buddhist public to co-ope- 
rate with them. We wish the* scheme 
all success. 

» . % * 

The Late Mr. We express our sincere 
C. W. Leadbeater regret at the .death, of 
Mr. C. W. Leadbeater 
the founder and first editor of The Bud- 
dhist. He was also the founder of the 
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Ananda College which was then known 
as the Buddhist English School. His 
labours in connection with the establish- 
ment of Buddhist schools in the Island 
and his efforts to strengthen the Buddhist 
revival in the eighties will long be grate- 
fully remembered by all Buddhists, 
From what he has left behind and the 
testimony borne out by his numerous 
friends we have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr, Leadbeater had that rare gift of 
adorning every sphere of activity in which 
he was engaged, He did not confine his 
activities to the intellectual development 
alone. He created in the Sinhalese 
youths a desire to promote physical 
culture among themselves. He 
himself was a fine example of physical 
beauty »<and cultural attainments. He 
worked at a time when enthusiasm for 
national and religious awakening was at 
its lowest ebb. The open opposition of 
Christian missionaries to every measure 
that calculated to promote the interests 
of the Buddhists and the utter apathy of 
the Government to their educational 
needs had thwarted Buddhist activities. 
Blit thanks to the labour of a band of 
unselfish workers, among whom Lead- 
beater was one, a new era dawned upon 
the Buddhist community. It is indeed 
gratifying to see that the Hag they 
hoisted is still flying over the Buddhists 
leading them from victory to victory. 
Bishop Leadbeater as he was latterly 
known visited Ceylon several times after 
he had left the scene of his early labours. 
But thera were only a few who knew him 
intimately He lived in a generation 
which little knew the value of work done 
by the pioneers. We regard it an honour 
to belong to that line of distinguished 
men who edited this journal before us. 
In keeping it alive in its 46th year we 
are honouring the venerable founder in 
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the only way it is possible for us to do so. 
Whether Theosophist or Buddhist^. Lead- 
beater did his duty by his fellowmen un- 
grudgingly and nobly. May our great 
predecessor attain Enlightenment ! 

^if v:.' * 

Passing of Dr. It is with deep regret 
A. L. Nair that we have to record 
the death which took 
place at Bombay on the 19th inst, of Dr. 
A. L. Nair the well-known Buddhist 
leader and philanthropist of Bombay. As 
founder of the Buddhist Society of 
Bombay, the Ananda Vihara, the Yamu- 
nabai Nair Charitable Hospital and 
Medical College in the same city, Dr, 
Nair has rendered lasting services to the 
citizens of Bombay in particular and ot 
India in general. His contribution to 
the spiritual and social well-being of his 
countrymen will long remain as a monu- 
ment to his unostentatious generosity. 
The late Dr. Nair took the keenest inter- 
est in every movement concerned with 
Buddhist propaganda work in foreign 
lands. In J932 he founded a monthly 
journal called Buddha Prabha with a 
view “to popularise the teachings of the 
Buddha in educating the public in a 
popular way”. To him Buddha Bhaga- 
van was the giver of all bounties. To 
the people of India Dr. Nair was the ideal 
Buddhist who knew how and when to 
give. By his death Bombay is deprived 
of a great and valuable citizen whom any 
city might well be proud of. While we 
convey our very sincere condolence to the 
members of bis family we hope and trust 
that his friends and colleagues will con- 
tinue to carry on the various humanitarian 
^ictivities our dear co-wor}j:er loved and 
fostered so well. 
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Vihara for Mantiv At the last Annual the revised estimate the amount required is 
Leper^ Asylum General Meeting of the Rs. 3000/-out of which Rs. 1370/- has been 
Y. M. B, A., procee- collected. As arrangements are being 
dings of which are published elsewhere, made to lay the foundation soon we 
Sir. D. B. Jayatilaka announced that a again appeal to our generous friends to 
friend had expressed his willingness to send in their contributions however 
guarantee Rs. 1000/- towards the construe- small. Buddhist inmates of the Asylum 
tion of the proposed Vihara. According to areawaiting your gift. 

THE r5th CLAUSE OF THE KANDYAN 1 REATY 

By Dr. E. W, Adikaram, M. A , Fn. D» 


There is perhaps no nation in the 
world whose destinies have been so inti- 
mately connected with a religion as the 
Sinhalese is with Buddhism. There is 
none who can deny that the grandeur 
‘that was Ceylon’s was not due to Bud- 
dhism. And it is a matter for our delight 
to read in history that the Sinhalese 
nation did all in its power to protect and 
safeguard that religion. 

The opening years of the last century 
were a very gloomy — perhaps the gloomi- 
est — period to the Sinhalese nation. The 
country was disunited and one chief sus- 
pected the other. The king had not the 
strength to bring the chiefs together and 
among the latter there was no leader who 
had sufficient influence to persuade the 
people to work for a common cause. But 
there remained still one potent factor 
concerning which the chieftain and the 
• peasant, the rich and the poor, all felt as 
one. That was the Buddhist religion. 
Referring to the conditions that prevailed 
then in Kandy we find Governor Mait- 
land once making the remark: ‘Tn truth, 

I do not suppose there was any settle- 
ment in the world similar to this in point 
of religious establishment.” 

When on the 2ad of March, 1815 
arrangements were made for signing a 
treaty, the Katidyans were very particular 
in making the English undertake the 


protection and maintenance of Buddhism. 
Accordingly we find the 5th clause of the 
Treaty as:- - 

*‘The Religion of Boudho professed by 
the Chiefs and Inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces is declared inviolable, and its Rites, 
Ministers and Places of worship aVe to be 
maintained and protected.” 

The meaning of this clause is quite 
evident. Tn the practical working out 
of the Convention the British Sovereign 
succeeded to all the rights and obligations 
of the Kandyan King in respect of the 
Buddhist Church. The custody of the 
Sacred Tooth of Buddha, the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of priests and the 
control of other domestic matters of the 
Buddhist Church were vested in the 
Governor.’ 

The intention, however, of the British 
Government in coming to this agreement 
seems to have been a different one. In a 
letter written thirteen days later (on 15th 
March, 1815) to Earl Bathurst, one of the 
Secretaries of State in England, by Robert 
Brownrigg, the then Governor of Ceylon 
and the signatory to the treaty on the 
British side, we find the remark: — 

“The 5th confirms the superstition of 
Boodhoo in a manner more emphatical 
than would have been my choice. But 
as the reverence felt towards it at present 
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by all classes of the inhabitants is un- 
bounded and mixed with a strong shade 
of jealousy, and doubt about its future 
protection — and that in truth our secure 
possession of the country hinged upon 
this point, I found it necessary to quiet 
all uneasiness respecting it, by an article 
of guarantee couched in the most un- 
qualified terms.” 

The English knew that their possession 
of the Kandyan kingdom was insecure 
till they got the Buddhist Clergy to their 
confidence. In another letter, dated 1st 
April 1815, Brownrigg observes: “The 
attendance of the Priests of the two great 
Temples of Kandy at the Hall of Audi- 
ence in the Palace on the 10th of March 
as stated in the Bulletin of the Procee- 
dings of that day was an event of much 
interest and closely connected with the 
satisfactory issue of the negotiations. A 
very slight attention to the particulars of 
this part of the conference will discover 
how much depended on our being able to 
satisfy the Priesthood, and that every 
concession to their prejudices was a 
material step towards the confidence of 
the Chiefs and People.” 

Hardly a couple of months elapsed 
when the Kandyans began to feel that 
Buddhism might not be safe under the 
‘protection’ of the British. In the words 
of Brownrigg: “ Several other points 
still remained to be adjusted, it was found 
that the Priests had great fears and 
scruples lest their Religion should be 
disparaged and the Sacred Relick carried 
away and they even ventured to suggest 
that a Singalese King would be necessary 
for the Protection of the Temple and of 
the Budha Faith — an Idea which tho’ 
natural enough to occur to them was 
supposed also to receive encouragement 
from Eheylepola and his Adherents.” 


“The Adigars elect %nd most of the 
other Chiefs of recent appointment had 
no apparent interest in such a Proposition, 
and probably gave it no support but 
certainly joined in the apprehensions 
stated by the Priests that the Religion of 
Budha would be endangered.” 

“Mr. D’Oyly’s solemn assurances that 
it would be protected with good Faith 
and in the Spirit of the Convention at 
length quieted their fears and obviated 
every objection.” 

As soon as the British felt that they 
were secure in the newly acquired terri- 
tory they began to put into practice their 
real intentions which were kept hidden 
from the public. The construction they 
gave to the word “inviolable” in the 
5th clause of the Treaty betrays hideous 
insincerity. 

In another letter written by Robert 
Brownrigg to Earl Bathurst (on 1st June 
1816), he says: “ Amongst the various 
points of great interest which occupy Your 
Lordship’s remark on the Act of Conven- 
tion, my earliest and most anxious atten- 
tion is due to the doubt which arose on 
the first impression of the term mviolahle 
used in the 5th Article, as applicable to 
the Superstition of Boodhoo. I greatly 
lament that anything under my sanction 
should have generated even a momentary 
Idea, that I could possibly have over- 
looked or neglected the strong and 
reiterated injunction, by which the 
dissemination of Christian knowledge is 
recommended to my support, in the 
Instructions and Dispatches under which 
I have the honor to represent His 
Majesty’s Government here. I venture 
to hope that the justice Your Lordship 
has done to the term in question, by 
construing it from the context, will 
relieve the Convention from that Odium 
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which would rightly attach to it, if tiie 
etnaacipation of the Kandyan kingdom 
and people, however otherwise laudable, 
were connected with any compromise of 
the Interests of the Christian Faith,” 

In the course of the same letter vve 
find: “The aOirmative part of the clause 
namely *that the Rites, ministers and 
places of Boodhoo worship are to be 
maintained and protected’ embraces as 
Your Lordship has justly construed it 
the sum total of support engaged for on 
the part of the British Government and 
the negative term inviolable — I can 
affirm to Your Lordship never to have 
had greater latitude of acceptation m my 
mind, than that the Budha Religion 
should not be abolished or obstructed,” 


What the English actually intended 
by the term inviolable is also clear from 
a letter which Brownrigg wrote to Mr. 
W. Wilberforce, Member of Parliament. 
“The term”, says Brownrigg, “was cer- 
tainly strong, and although nothing more 
was meant by it, than a compleat security 
from any kind of Violence to the Budha 
w^orship, and a full protection to their 
religious property, yet if it has been 
misunderstood anywhere, I sincerely 
regret that it was ever adopted.” 

Though more documentary evidence 
of a similar nature may easily be adduced, 
the examples quoted above ought to be 
sufficient to make clear to us the worth 
of the pledge that the British gave the 
Kandyans to protect the Buddhist 
religion. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST UNIVERSITY 

iVIEiVIORANDUIVI 


The following memorandum has been 
issued by the sub-committee appointed 
by the Dhammapala Memorial Oommitfceo 
in Calcutta. This memorandum will be 
registered in due course: — 

The Dhammapala Memorial Committee 
has decided that an international Bud- 
dhist University at Sarnath will be the 
best means of realizing the object for 
which the Committee was appointed. 
For various reasons, mainly, financial, 
such a University cannot be founded 
immediately. It is not also possible for 
the Committee to draw up a detailed 
scheme regarding the character and fun- 
ctions of that educational institution. 
The Committee believes that if a working 
constitution is framed for the purpose, it 
may be entrusted with taking such steps 
as may be deemed necessary for bringing 
the University into existence at an early 
date. The respective duties of the diffe- 
rent parts of the constitution will have 
to be defined as clearly as possible, so 


that they can work smoothly and harmo- 
niously towards a common goal. The 
Dhammapala Memorial Committee fully 
realizes the difficulty which such a consti- 
tution will have to confront in dealing 
with a full-fledged University if and 
when it actually comes into being, for 
the Committee is unable at this stage to 
anticipate all the varied requirements of 
an international educational centre and 
to devise a comprehensive constitution 
suited to it. But one thing can be done 
to remedy the inherent defect of a scheme 
which in its details is not based on facts 
of experience. The constitution drawn 
up by the Committee is intended to work 
provisionally for a period of five years, 
after which it shall have to revise the 
whole situation, alter or modify itself in 
such a manner as to prove a more ’effi- 
cient instrument in carrying out the fun- 
ctions of the University with its foun- 
dations well laid in the meanwhile. The 
constitution shall, of course, be free to 
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take such measures within the limits of 
the power bestowed on it as are dictated 
by the exigencies of administration during 
this tentative period, but no wholesale 
change shall be allowed. 

The Committee is of opinion that the 
proposed University should promote not 
only Buddhistic studies but also studies 
in scientific subjects which may be con- 
sidered to have the greatest bearing on 
the positive good of humanity, instead of 
taking up all such subjects to which equal 
attention cannot be given. Whether or 
not other subjects besides those mentioned 
above should be included is a matter that 
is proposed to be left entirely in the 
hands of the Constitution. 

The ultimMe ideal of this University 
is to adva^ice the cause of human progress 
and to benefit 7nankind through the 
sympathetic and broad-minded exposition 
of Buddhism by bringing out in parti- 
cular such of its elements as are best 
calculated to further the attainment of 
this goal. 

Constitution. 

A. The International University is to 
have a President at its head and one or 
more Vice-Presidents to help him. The 
President is to preside over all meetings 
of the Governing Body, and, in his 
absence, either a Vice-President or any 
of the members present. The Governing 
Body shall be constituted as follows: — 
It shall have 108 Members excluding the 
President and .the Vice-Presidents. The 
Governing Body which is to function 
immediately shall be formed by the 
Dhammapala Memorial Committee and 
is to consist as far as possible of represen- 
tative Buddhists or non-Buddhists, inte- 
rested in Buddhism not only from India 
but also from other countries, such as 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Japan, 


Cambodia, Tibet, Hawii and Eastern 
Archipelago, also Europe and America, 
This Governing Body shall have a General 
Secretary, two Secretaries and a Trea- 
surer, at present to be appointed by the 
Dhammapala Memorial Committee, but 
in case of resignation etc. to be elected 
by the Governing Body. 

As it will not be possible for a Body 
constituted on such a wide basis by Mem- 
bers belonging to remote countries to 
meet in full strength for the conduct of 
business, it will be necessary to form a 
smaller committee consisting of 25 
Members who will be able to carry on the 
functions of the Governing Body in 
Calcutta or at Sarnath This Committee 
may be called the Working Committee 
of the Governing Body. The Office 
bearers of the Governing Body are also 
to act in their respective capacities on 
this Committee. 

The Governing Body shall determine 
the broad principles of administration 
regarding the International Buddhist 
University. At the initial stage this 
shall have to be done largely by means of 
correspondence It is expected that the 
Members of the Governing Body will 
keep themselves in touch with the in- 
tellectual, and spiritual movements in 
their own countries and will communicate 
their views to the General Secretary 
regarding the policy that should shape 
the activities of the University. For the 
convenience of business a questionnaire 
may be drawn up by the Working Com- 
mittee and sent to the different members 
of the Governing Body inviting their 
opinions and suggestions. The results of 
such correspondence are in due cour.se to 
be placed before the Working Committee 
and suitable action to be taken thereon. 
Details of management shall have to be 
settled by the Working Committee. It 
is to be understood however, that in this 
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matter there must not be any deviation 
fro^a the general policy and principles 
already accepted by the Committee in the 
name of the Governing Body after proper 
deliberations on the reports submitted 
by the Members of the latter Body in 
response to the questionnaire 

Membership of the Governing Body 
shall be restricted to those who are 
prepared to accept the fundamental 
creed of the University as set forth in 
the Memorandum, and who, besides, 
possess educational as well as administra- 
tive experience. Any vacancy is to be 
filled up by election from amongst the 
general constituency of the University 
to be described hereafter. 

B. One of the main functions of 
the University shall be to advance the 
cause of Research in various departments 
of Buddhist Culture. This function 
can be entrusted most satisfactorily to 
a learned body to be styled The 
Academy of the International Buddhist 
University of which it shall form an 
integral part. The Academy shall con- 
sist of seventy-five scholars to be chosen 
by the Dhammapala Memorial Com- 
mittee. These scholars are to be 
designated as Fellows of The Academy 
of The International Buddhist Univer- 
sity. In matters relating to the purely 
educational side of the University this 
Academy is to work in co-operation 
with the Governing Body. When the 
Academy and the Governing Body meet 
together to discuss such matters the 
President of the Governing Body or 
any of the Vice-Presidents or in their 
absence any member from amongst 
those present elected to the Chair, 
shall guide the deliberations on such 
occasion. The Academy shall otherwise 
be indepepdent of the Governing Body. 
By educational matters referred to above 


are meant selection of text-books, 
determination of curricula, publication 
of lectures, etc. The Fellows may be 
requested to carry on researches in 
subjects to selected by themselves and 
to deliver courses of lectures embodying 
the results of their investigations at 
least thrice a year, at present, at any 
educational centre (preferably at the 
Buddhist Viharas, Calcutta and Sarnath). 
The Fellows will intimate subjects of 
their lectures etc. for communication 
to the Press. The Committee shall 
undertake to publish notices in the 
newspapers The Fellows shall receive 
no remuneration for their work. In 
case of resignation etc. the Academy 
shall have the power to co-opt. The 
Dhammapala Memorial Committee in 
electing Fellows of the Academy shall 
consider the question of fitness for the 
honour as a determining factor. Persons 
connected with educational institutions, 
who have already been recipients of 
Research Degrees or those who have 
qualified themselves by their work shall 
alone be considered deserving of the 
honour. The Academy shall have a 
Secretary who besides carrying on the 
duties of a Fellow, shall perform the 
office-work connected with the Academy 
with the help of assistants, and shall 
also maintain the contact of the Acade- 
my with the help of assistants, and shall 
also maintain the contact of the 
Academy with the Governing Body in 
matters already described. 

Lectures delivered by ,the Fellows 
shall be published either as bulletins 
or in a journal of the University as 
the cost of the University. 

C. The General Constituency of the 
University shall consist of a body of 
members, who must be either graduates 
nf recognized Universities, or Buddhist 
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Monks or other sympathisers with the 
cause of Buddhism who shall be considered 
as being suitable to be such members by 
the Governing Body. Annual Fee for an 
ordinary member may be fixed at Rs. 1C. 
Any member paying Rs. 100/- or 


upwards at the time of admission is to 
be treated as a life-member. Advantages: 
Use of the Libraries at the Buddhist 
Viharas (Culcutta and Sarqath}. To 
receive the bulletins or the Journal of 
the University. To fill any vacancy 
on the Governing Body by election. 


ANANDA COLLEGE PRIZE DAY 


The following is an extract from the 
interesting report of the Principal read 
on 'the Prize Day: — 

It will not be out of place on the 
present occasion to make a few remarks 
about the outlook of the students turned 
out by our schools. The spectacle of 
1700 English-educated lads competing 
for about 1^ posts in the Government 
Clerical Service, each post carrying a 
monthly salary of not more than what a 
boutique keeper can earn in a fortnight, is, 
surely, a sad commentary on our edu- 
cational system. These helpless candidates 
attempted to get situations in the Clerical 
Service precisely because the education 
they received in school fitted them 
mainly for such careers. The employ- 
ment of English not only as a subject 
but also as a medium of instruction has 
naturally resulted in too exclusive lan- 
guage teaching, so that the supreme 
struggle of our pupils has been to learn 
words and their meanings rather than 
things and their inter-relations. Our 
pupils are intellectually massacred with 
endless descriptions of things which they 
have never perceived nor are they likely 
to perceive. Though they have never 
seen pound notes, shillings and pence, 
they are required to work examples in- 
volvfng business transactions in s. d. 
Their knowledge of their own language 
is tested by their ability to translate it 
into English. Their language is not 


compulsory for public examinations, Latin 
.rather than their language is compulsory 
for entrance to the Law College and their 
classical language, Pali or Sanskrit has 
not the same status at the London 
Matriculation as Latin. These are 
anomalies in our educational system. To 
the student who acquires knowledge in 
a language whose ‘‘context” ?s not in 
Ceylon but in England, is denied the 
benefit derived from the rich implications 
of his own language in which is stored up 
the cumulative effect of the experience of 
his people in relation to their surroundings, 
The language of the pupils which impli- 
citly reveals the nature of the surroundings 
into which they are born provides an ade- 
quate “emotional stimulus” which spont- 
aneously presents to the developing mind 
problems relating to the concrete things 
life. The natural urge to find a solu- 
tion awakens the thinking faculty of the 
individual, draws him away from “ soft 
jobs” and impels him to venture out into 
new fields of activity in industry, com- 
merce or agriculture. For this reason, 
we should reduce the too exclusive lan- 
guage teaching involved in the employ- 
ment of English as a medium of 
instruction, we should endeavour as far 
as possible to impart knowledge in the 
language of the pupils which is as natural 
to them as their hands and feet., Should 
we do so, we would find more time at 
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oui: disposal for the teaching of practical 
suljjects like handicrafts and practical 
agriculture which the Director of Edu- 
cation would do well to introduce to the 
syllabuses of public examinations. If 
these principles are embodied in our 


i6i 

courses of instruction, our pupils will 
have the opportunity of obtaining a 
concrete conception of the world, that 
will enable them not only to do well at 
examinations but also to select a career 
suited to their ability. 


THE VICEROY AT MULAGANDHAKUTI VIHARA, 


On Tuesday, the 16th January, Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon 
paid a visit to the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara accompanied by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares and their stattk. 
The distinguished guests were shown 
round the Sarnath Museum by Eai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, Director 
General of Archaeology. At 4-45 P. M. 
they reached the temple and were 
received and garlanded by Anagarika 
Devapriya Valisinha, General Secretary, 
Maha Bodhi Society and Brahmachati 
Govinda. A deputation of Sinhalese, 
Burmese, and Indian Bhikkhus headed 
by Revs; Siriniwasa, Sasanasiri and 
U. Suriya met them at the steps where 
a group photograph was taken. After 
removing, the shoes. Their Excellencies 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Benares 
along with the rest of the party entered 
the temple hall. The altar was beautifully 
lit up with candles and decorated with 
flowers. While the distinguished guests 
approached the image the assembled 
Bhikkhus chanted blessings in Pali 
the sacred language of the Buddha, An 
artistically engraved silver casket 
containing the text and translation of 
the blessings was presented to His 
Excellency. On the termination of the 
recital, three bouquets were handed 
over to the distinguished guests who 
on their part placed them on the altar 
as an offering. The General Secretary 
then opened the Relic caskets and 
showed the holy relics which His 


Excellency .Lord Willingdon had graci- 
ously presented to the Vihara when it 
was opened in 1931, These relics 
which are the most authentic remains 
of the Master were found in a Stupa 
built by Kanishka at Taxila in 79 A. D. 
Their Excellencies perambulated the 
Image and while returning they greatly 
admired the mural paintings depicting 
the life of Lord Buddha. Tj;ie Japanese 
artists Messrs. K. Nosu and S Kawaii 
who are engaged in the painting work 
were introduced to Their Excellencies. 
After the pictures had been explained 
to the party, Their Excellencies were 
presented with a number of Buddhist 
books. After signing the Visitor’s book 
the party left for the inspection of the 
ancient Buddhist ruins. 

V. M B. A. UOSTLL, 

COLOBMO. 


Ideal Home for Students 
and professionals. 


FEW VACANCIES NOW 


Apply: Resideut Manager. 
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A CENTURY IN 

Born in 182(^ and admitted to Sangha 
in 1833 by K dnanananda thera, Ven. 
Bri Sanghatissa is a very popular figure 



among the Buddhist population of 
Negombo. His influence has always been 


YELLOW ROBES 

used to better the conditions of the 
inhabitants of the district. , He has 
numerous pupils both as Bhikkhus an^i 
able physicians. This century old vener- 
able Bhikkhu is well versed in Oriental 
languages and English. He wrote the 
life of his teacher Ven. Wimalasaratissa 
Thera in P^li about seven years ago. 
He is also an ardent advocate of Ayur- 
vedic system of medicine. We are happy 
to hear that he is enjoying good health. 
We have heard of centenarians among 
the laity. But it is a very rare thing 
indeed to know of a Bhikkhu who lived 
100 years in robes. Buddhists through- 
out the world will rejoice at this record 
which we presume has not been beaten 
by anybody. May he live long. 


YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AND DINNER 


The thirty-fifth annual general meet- 
ing of the Central Y. M, B. A. was held 
on February 24 at the Association 
head-quarters, Borella, with Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka in the chair. 

After the preliminaries, the report of 
the Committee of Management and 
accounts for 193r3 were adopted. 

The election of office-bearers resulted 
as follows: — 

President: Sir D. B. Jayatilaka (re- 
elected). 

Vice-Presidents: Messrs. W. A, de 
Siiv^, A. E. de Silva, D. S. Senanayake, 
E. L. Pereira, K. C. and E. A. L. 
Wijewardene. 

Hony. Secretary: Mr* Kajah Hewa- 
vitarne (re-elected). 


Hony. Treasurer: Mi\ V. S* Nanayak- 
kara (re-elected). 

Committee of Management: Messrs. 
J. O. A. Abeywickreme, A. Kuruppu, 
W. F. Abeykoon, D. T. Jayasekere, 
A. Jayasinghe, N. J. V. Cooray, C. Victor 
Perera, H. S. (3-unasekere, G. J. Silva, 
J. N. Jinendradasa, J. A. P. Samara- 
sekera, D. N. Hapugala, Mudaliyars 
Herod Guneratne and G. F, Perera, 
Messrs. G. L. H. Perera, J. Nanayakkara, 
D. N. W. de Silva. 

Auditors: Messrs. Terence Perera and 
Company. 

Committees for the following depart- 
ments were then elected: — Beligious 
Examinations, Eeligious Publications, 
Eeligious Activities, English Literary, 
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Sinhalese Literary, Sports, and Library 
an^ Beading Boom. 

The Chairman next unveiled a portrait 
of the late^ Mr. C. S. Disanayaka, the 
Pounder and first Secretary of the Y. M. 
B. A , Colombo. He paid a tribute to 
the great work done by him and the 
indomitable perseverance with which he 
performed his duties. 

All assembled rose and stood in silence 
while the portrait was unveiled. 

It was resolved, on 
the suggestion of a 
member, that a mem- 
bership campaign 
should be started. 

Twenty-five volunteers 
agreed to* enrol twenty 
members each before 
June 30 and a com- 
mittee was appointed 
to carry out the scheme. 

Before closing the 
proceedings, which he 
considered not only 
interesting but very 
successful, in spite of 
the fact that there had 
been a falling off cf the 
membership, the Chair- 
man considered the 
work that had been done and the work 
that was being done was such that they 
could congratulate themselves. 

With regard to the deficit, he said they 
were not bothered with deficits as theirs 
was not a commercial concern to pay 
dividends to shareholders. The Y. M. 
B. A. was an organisation which had 
undertaken to do some positive work and 
in doing that work it might happen some- 
times that from the financial point of 
viev^ it might be unproductive work but 
from the^r own point of view it might be 
the most useful and productive work. 


The publication of The Buddhist 
cost money, and whatever they spent on 
that they considered was most usefully 
spent, for their magazine reached mem- 
bers in outstations. 

The next point of importance was the 
religious examinations the number taking 
it up this year being 13,000 at 225 cen- 
tres all over the Island. It had been a 
great work for the Association was try- 
ing to educate young boys and girls in 
the knowledge of the 
Dhamma. 

The Chairman next 
made reference to the 
construction of a shrine 
room at the Mantivu 
Leper Asylum for 
which plans and esti- 
mates had been pre- 
pared free by Mr. C. D. 
Amaradasa, Artist, He 
also announced that a 
friend would be respon- 
sible for Rs. 1000/- 

Bef erring to the Pan- 
Pacific Conference of 
Buddhist Associations 
to be held in Kyoto 
in July this year, he 
hoped that the Manag- 
ing Committee would be 
able to interest other Buddhist Asso- 
ciations in the Island to send at least one 
representative from Ceylon. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair by 
Mr. H. Sri Nissanka the proceedings 
terminated. 

AxNNUAL DINNEK 

The annual dinner of the Central 
Y M. B. A. came off on Saturday night 
at the Headquarters, Borella. Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka presided. Among the giiests 
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were: Mrs. W A de Silva, Messrs. B. F. 
de Silva, E. R. de Silva, C. P. T. de Jong, 
Dr. W. Balendra and Mr. G. Venkata- 
chalam. 

Mr. F. A. Obeyesekere proposed the 
toast of the Association. In the course 
of his speech he said: — “Today we meet 
under very happy auspices. Thirty-six 
years ago you elected a President over 
the activities of your Association. Thirty- 
six years later you re-elected that same 
distinguished person as your President, 
(Cheers). In this democratic age when 
we hear so much about change and about 
giving the chance to others, one wonders 
whether that maxim held true For 
myself I rather believe that if the acti- 
vities of the Y. M. B A. are to endure 
and are likel*/ to endure much of it is due 
to the wide and unequalled experience 
and wise and sagacious counsel, which is 
always placed at the disposal of the 
Y. M. B. A, by your President.” 

He said that he was reminded of a 
prophecy made in 1861 by one of his 
forebearers Mr. James de Alwis that 
Buddhism would not exist in Ceylon 
for very long. He as a Christian was 
grieved to hear that. Today he was 
indeed happy to find the nonfulfilment 
of that prophecy. Now it was seen 
that Buddhism was established through- 
out the length and breadth of Lanka. 
Signs were not wanting that Buddhists 
had not come back to its own thanks 
to zealous and selfless workers of the 
Y, M. B. A.’ s. 

Continuing he paid a tribute to the 
many-sided activities of the Association, 
chief among them being the efforts 
made for furthering and fostering a 
knowledge of the Dhamraa among the 
boys and girls of the country, whose 
number today totalled 13,000. He paid 
a tribute to the late Mr. Abayaratna 
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through whose generosity a number of 
scholarships had been awarded ^ to 
students of Ananda and Nalanda, to 
Mrs. Wijewardane whose munificence 
enabled prizes to be awarded to teachers 
who passed examinations inaugurated 
by the Y. M. B. A., and to the late 
Mr. F. R. Senanayaka who was remem- 
bered with gratitude. He asked the 
gathering to drink to the health of the 
Y. M. B. A. and its President. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm . 

* Sir D. B. Jayatilaka in responding 
to the toast said that he really thought 
the right of reply belonged not so much 
to him as to the Office-bearers of the 
Association who were really responsible 
for the work of the Association. The 
most important and useful activity was 
the holding of religions examinations 
and this year the number of children 
taking up the examination totalled 
13,000. That work had been carried 
on for several years by the enthusiastic 
young members of the Managing 
Committee. Continuing he gave an 
account of the small beginning of the 
Association and its steady progress ever 
after. He referred to the help given 
by the late Mr. F. R. Senanayaka and 
paid a tribute to his action. 

The Association had performed a very 
important duty in helping the people, 
especially the people in the villages to 
give their children a good training in the 
elements of the principles of Buddhism. 
What the result of this education they 
had yet to see. He would make an 
earnest appeal to them, to young men, 
to join and contribute their share to 
do in those premises. 

Dr. G. P. Malalasekere proposed the 
toast of the guests. Referring to the 
ladies present he hoped that they would 
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soon create a Yoiin^ WoiuerTs Buddhist 
Association. 

Mr. B. F. de Silva responding to the 
toast of the guests said that he was a 
Christian — he hoped a good Christian — 
a Catholic — he hoped a bigoted Catholic. 
None the less he felt the greatest respect 
for the life and work of the Buddha and 
the philosophy of Buddhisin. He would 
ask in all earnestness whether the time 
had not come when they ended sectarian 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Committee of Management ha.s 
pleasure in submitting its report for the 
past year. 

Meetings : — ^^Phe Annual General Meeting 
was held on February 18, 1933, when the 
present Committee of Management was 
elected to office. Since then up to February 
12, 1931, 43 meetings of the Committee 
have been held. The Committee is 
composed of 25 members, and the average 
attendance at its meetings during the period 
under review has been nine against eight in 
the previous year. The largest attendance 
at a single meeting has been fifteen. 

A Half-yearly General Meeting was 
convened on August 9 in pursuance of a 
resolution adopted at the Annual Genera! 
Meeting in 1932 to review the w^ork done 
during the half year, but this meeting was 
attended by only 25 members. 

Memhersliip : — The number of incmliers 
on the roll at the beginning of the year 
was 710. There were 39 new admissions 
during the year, six resignations and two 
deaths. We regret to mention that 388 
names had to betaken off the roll for non- 
payment of subscription. These meiiibers 
w^ere in arrear for several years and 
although every effort was made to induce 


and sectional associ;itions and all amalga- 
mated for a common purpose. Why 
should not the Y, M. C. A. amalgamate 
with the Y, M. B. A , or the Sinhalese 
Sports Club with the Burgher Eecreation 
Club? In conclusion he thanked the 
Y. M. B. A. for their kind invitation and 
their hospitality. 

Gate Mudaliyar Walter Samarasinge 
thanked the Dinner Secretary and the 
Committee responsible for the success 
of tlie function. 


OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1933-34. 

them to discharge their obligations towards 
the Association, by allowing them the 
option of paying their arrears even by 
small instalments, many d,id not even 
acknowledge the several requests ad- 
dressed to them from time to time. It 
was therefore found necessary to remove 
these names from the register to reduce the 
unnecessary burden put on the shoulders of 
the Hony. Treasurer and the staff*, and 
also, to save the expenditure on postage and 
printing incurred in this connection. This 
leaves a mem))ership of 353 today. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. E. 
H. de Zoysa, Proctor, Negombo, and 
Mudaliyar K. W. Y. Atukorala of Colombo. 

Finanees : — The report of the Hony. 
Treasurer, Mr. V. S. Nanayakkara, dealing 
with the finances of the Association and 
the auditcid statement of accounts are 
appended to this report. 

Hostel : — The Hostel Committee consists 
of Messrs. E, Aluwihare, li. B. Wettewe, 
W. F. Abeyakoon, J Nanayakkara, the 
Hony. Resident Manager and the General 
Secretary. We are thankful to Mr. J, 
Nanayakkara for the smooth working of 
the hostel. 
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A Commitfcee was appointed to go into 
JJhe question of room rent and according to 
their report a further reduction was made 
as from June, 1933. 

Aheijaratne Scholajship- — This scholar- 
ship which is open to students of the North- 
western Province studying at a Buddhist or 
Government Institution, is being awarded, 
as usual, from the income derived from the 
property at Kurunegala vested in the 
Association for this purpose by the late Mr. 
B. Abeyaratne. Two triennial scholarships 
of the value of Rs. 240/- each, are at present 
held by Master D. P. Ranasinghe of Nalanda 
Vidyalaya and Master D. E. R Gmawar- 
dena of Ananda College, 

Our Activities: — Our activities have, as 
usual, been in charge of the following 
Departments members of which wore elected 
at the last Annual General Meeting. 

Beligioiis Examination Department : — 

Committee^ — Messrs. Chas, Dias, J. D. 
de Lanerolle, L. H. Mettananda, 
and A. Jayasinghe. Hony. Secre- 
tary. Mr. A. Kuruppu. 

Of all our activities this department 
should be counted the most important and 
the most progressive. The ever increasing 
work has been ably handled by Mr, A, 
Kuruppu with the help of Mr. A. Jaya- 
singhe. This year 206 schools sent pupils 
to this examination as compared with 
175 last year. 10,469 candidates entered 
i. e. 1,111 iirore than last year. The 
supervisors, of whom a few were ladies, 
give their services free, and bear their own 
travelling and other expenses, as well as the 
cost of forwarding the packets of answer 
papers to Colombo from outstations. To 
these volunteer helpers are due the best 
thanks of the Association. It is well to 


consider the work entailed in despatch- 
ing and again collecting paperi^ from 
nearly 10,000 students. The thanks of the 
Association are due to Mr.^ A. Jayasinghe 
for the ready and valuable assistance he 
has rendered at all times as well as to 
several other young Buddhist workers who 
were helpful in sorting and arranging the 
thousands of answer papers before being 
despatched to the different members of the 
Board of Examiners. 

The respectful thanks of the Association 
• are also due to the Maba Nayaka and 
Nayaka Theros, and other distinguished 

members of the Sangha who set the ques- 
tions, and afterwards scrutinized the answer 
papers. 

The Annual Report containing the full 
results of the Examination, with thenecces- 
sary observations thereon — consisting of 
113 pages — has been published. The gold 
medal awarded by the Association to the 
candidate who stands highest in the 
Examination, gaining more than 75% marks, 
was won this year by a student of the 
Mahanama School, Panadura. 

Our thanks are due to those ladies and 
gentlemen who donated special cash prizes 
in connection with the Pupils' Examination 
and last not but least to the Hony. Secre- 
tary, Mr A. Kuruppu, and Mrs. Kuruppu to 
whose whole hearted efforts the present 
success of the examination is mainly due. 

Teachers' Examination: —This Exami- 
nation was held at the Association Hall on 
the 29th July presided over by Pannalan- 
kara Thero of Asokaramaya, and under 
the supervision of the Hony. Secretary 
assisted by Mr. A. Jayasinghe. 

Thirty five candidates applied for admis- 
sion this year as compared with 19 last 
year. Of these 25 sat for the 'examination, 
i. e. 19 men and 8 women teachers. 
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Twenty three candidates passed the 
examination, one man and four women 
teachers winning the cash prizes, the value 
of which was “ raised from Rs. 175/- to 
Rs. 200/- First, Second and Third Class 
certificates were also granted to fifteen, five 
and three of the candidates respectively. 

The amounts of these prizes, as well as 
a major portion of other expenses incurred 
in connection with this examination were 
met from the annual donation of Rs. 250/- 
given by D. P. Wijewardena Lamateni 
of “Sri Ramya “ Kollupitiya, to whom the 
grateful thanks of the Association are due. 

The annual distribution of prizes in 
connection with both the examinations 
took place on November 18, the President 
presiding at the function and Mrs. A. M. de 
Bilva distributing the prizes* 

Eeligious Piihlications. 

Committee: — Messrs: — D. E. Hetti- 
aratchi, B. R. Dias, M. D. I. S. Guna- 
sekera, J. D. de Lanerolle. Hony. 
Secretary, Mr. A Kuruppu. 

The following books were printed during 
the year: — 

Buddha Charita Parts I, II and III, 
Saddharma Manjari Part II, Dhammika 
Sutta and Satipatthana Sutta. 

As an addition to the thirteen text books 
already published by the Association, the 
. Loweda Sangarawa, kindly edited by 
Pandit Wimala Dhamma Theio of Vidyo- 
daya College, will be issued this month. 

These Religious Publications have been 
prepared gratis by learned and distinguished 
members of the Sangha. The thanks 
of the Association are due to them. 

It is gratifying to note that the profits 
accruing from the sale of these text books, 
supplemented by special donations received 
from the Buddhist Public are at present 
sufScient to meet the expenses in connection 
with the Religious Examinations. 


Religious Activities, 

Committee:— Messrs. C, L. Perera, 
N. M. Sadhuwardena H. Don Henrj^ 
and J. Nanayakkara. Hony. Sec- 
retary, Mr, J. D A. Abeyawickrema. 

The activities of this department have 
chiefly been confined to making arrange- 
ments for the Sunday sermons. 

Mr J. D. A Abeyawickrema has been 
carry '.ng on this work of this department 
for the last several years* The success of 
his painstaking efforts has resulted in our 

having crowded audiences almost every 
Sunday, 

The collections made during the year 

have enabled us to meet all expenses in this 
connection. . 

The usual “Wesak” programme was 
carried out and it was encouraging to see the 

large number of members who turned out 
to join the '‘Sii“ party. 

English Literanj Branch- 

Committee: — Messrs R. Hewavitarne, 
H. R. Gunawardena, V. S. Nanayak- 
kara and S. W. Jayasuriya. Hony. 
Secretary. Mr D. N. W. de Silva. 

Mr. C. C. Senaratne who was elected 
Hony. Secretary of this Branch at the 
Annual General Meeting resigned his office 
*n April and his place was filled by Mr. 
D. N. W. de Silva. The following inte- 
resting lectures were arranged during the 
year: — 

“Kashmir” by Mr. T. Hockly. 

“Last hours of the late Venerable 
Devamitta Dhammapala“ by Mi% 
Rajah Hewavitarne. 

“Origin of the Religious Idea” by Mr. 
S. W* R. Dias Bandaranaike. 

“Some Impressions of Australia” by 
Mr. S. P. Poenander. 
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"‘England and the English’’ by Mr. 
A. N. L. Clark 

“The Harijan Movement” by Mr. M. 
Kelappan. 

“Literary Animals” by Mrs. G S. 
Wodeman 

“The Buddhist University of Nalanda” 
by Dr. Hirananda Sastri 

“The Mission of the World Fellowship 
of Faith” by II. H. Eaja Jai Bahadur 
Pritvi Singh 

Apart from these lectures Hony. Secretary, 
has been successful in arranging two 
picnics, one to Attanagalla in September and 
the other to Horana in October 1933 Beth 
were well attended and thoroughly enjoyed 
by all who took part in them. 

Sinhalese Literary Branch. 

Commitbse: — Messrs. W. Richard de 
Silva, K. M. Gunatilaka, and J. R. 
Dharmasena. Hony. Secretary, Mr. 
E. 8, Jayasinhe. 

Though every effort was made by this 
Branch to induce prominent speakers to 
appear on this platform they have not been 
very successful, Three lectures were, how- 
ever, arranged and they were delivered by 
Messrs. M. Cumaranatunga on “The Sinha- 
lese Language” P* Jayatilake on “The 

world around us” and W. Richard de Silva 
on “Food Reformation.” 

Sports Branch. 

Committee: — Messrs. I) H. P Guna- 
wardena,T. B. Dissanayake, L, Raja- 
karuna and V. S. Nanayakkara. 

Hony. Secretary, Mr. J. Nana- 

yakkara. 

This Brandh began its work with a 
Cricket match played against the Notts 

C. & A, C. and followed up with two Billi- 
ards Matches against the Kotahena C. Y. 
M* A. 

Three Tennis Matches were arranged and 
played during the year, two against the 
Wireless Station Tennis Clul) and 
against the Nalanda Vidyalaya Tennis Club. 
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A successful Tennis Tournament was 
held towards the end of the year, Mr. E* P» 
A. Fernando winning the championship 
Cups. In this connection a very enjoyable 
Tennis Social was also held on January 13, 
1931, w'hen tlie Priz^es were distributed by 
Mrs. A. E. de Silva (Jr.) 

Library and Iteading Boom. 

Committee: — Messrs. D. T. Jayasekera, 
W. F. Abeyakoon, D. N. W.De Silva 
and J> L. Jinendradasa. Hony. 
Secretary, Mr. G. L. H. Perera. 

Much useful work has been done by the 
■ liibrary Committee during the year. A 
catalogue of books has been printed and is 
available at the nominal price of 25 cents 
each. Certain books in the Simon Hewa- 
vitarne Reference Library which need not 
be classified as reference books have been' 
transferred to the Lending Library, 
A sum of Rs. 50/- was spent in the purchase 
of books. In years to come we hope to spend 
much more to make the Library more 
attractive. 

We are thankful to Sir D. B. Jayatilaka, 
Messrs. E. W. Perera, C. D. Mahawela, 
Rajah Hevvavitarne and T. W. Hockly for 
the kind donations of valuable books during 
the year. “The Physical Culture” maga- 
zine has been addei to the Reading Room 
and now there are about 25 magazines and 
peri od ical s «a vai I abl e . 

Japanese Representatives:— We have had 
the pleasure of welcoming Reverends 
Sohaku Ogaiha and Sokan Kawano who 
were sent hero by the Federation of all 
Young Buddliist Associations in Japan, 
per.sonally to invite our Association and 
other similar institutions to send delegates 
to the forthcoming Pan Pacific Conference 
of Buddhist Associations to be held in 
Kyoto in July, 1934. They were the guests 
of the Y. M. B. A for four days. It 
Is hoped that all the Buddhist Associa- 
tions will consider the matter soon and 
decide to send at least one representative 
from Ceylon. It is essential that Ceylon 
should be repr('.sented as many matters 
affecting the future of Ihiddhism will he 
placed before the Conference. 
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New Projects : — We have been able to 
collect ^a sum of Es. 1,309-89 on account 
of* the Mantivu Leper Asylum Vihara 
Building Fund. Plans for the building are 
now being prepared and it is hoped to lay 
the foundation in April. We still need 
Ks. 631/- and we hope those members who 
have not yet contributed to this worthy 
cause will kindly send in their subscriptions 
early. 

The above record briefly indicates the 
nature of the work that has been done 
during the year, and we sincerely hope that 


in the manner of our discharging the great 
responsibilities entrusted to us we have 
been able to maintain the best traditions 
of the institution. In conclusion we beg to 
thank all our workers for their help ungrud- 
gingly rendered, our members for their 
w^hole-hearted support, the Buddhist Public 

for their generous sympathy and the Press 
for their ready courtesy in publishing news 
connected with the Association. 

R. HEWAVITARNK, 

I Tony, f General Sccrelury, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE HONY. TREASURER- 

Income anfi Expenditure Account lor the year ending 31st December, )933. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. 

Cts 

Te, Sabirios and Woigos 

1859 

25 

Collector’s Gommissimi 

183 

50 

Lights it Tans 

350 

10 

, Printing A: St!itioucr\' 

160 

62 

, , Postage 

89 

20 

,, Advertiscmoiits 

3 

00 

,, Tolo])hono 

280 

00 

,, Audit Fees 

60 

00 

Religious Examination 

L338 

13 

Religious Prise Distribution ... 

824 

01 

,, Ban a Preaching 

26.5 

47 

Tennis 

157 

.57 

Billiards 

112 

31 

Library A Rea, cling Room 

282 

99 

Hostel (ixpeiiditnro 

2734 

63 

Rate's Taxes 

500 

00 

Repairs to building 

282 

13 

i .. Liisuraiiee 

98 

7 

Interest on Buddbi St 



Press Fund 

620 

80 

, , “V esak ’ ’ Cele bratioiis* 

99 

OS 

,, Discount on Religious 

Publicsations 

1078 

22 

,, Depreciation on 



Furniture etc. 

297 

00 

,, The “Buddhist” magazine ... 

1099 

91 

^ , Bad debts w ri ttcu 0 If 

222 

20 

Performing Right Society 


License 

82 

00 

Sundries 

269 , 

50 

Rs . 

1.3795 

47__ 


iXCOME. 

Rs 

Cts. 

By Subscriptions 

1901 

00 

,, Donations 

535 

00 

Sunday ColIcKitious 


92 

‘ , , Tennis 4’ecs 

155 

65 

,, Billiards Fees 

424 

10 

,, Rent of Rooms A Carages 

2499 

50 

Rent of Hall 

272 

50 

Hostel Fc'es 

2869 

15 

,, Ctiirdeu Product' 

70 

08 

. , Rcligio us Pii Id lea t i on 

3690 

51 

,, Bank Interest 

291 

20 

j Sundries 

j i 

58 

81 

1 

! 

j Excess ot t'xpt'uditLii'c 



tn-cr Income 

1 

677 

05 

Rs.,, 

13795 

47 


We certify that we have examined the accounts of the Young Men's Buddhist Association, Colombo, 
(Incorporated) for the year ended 3Tst December, 1033, and that the foregoing Income and Expenditure 
Account is based thereon and exhibits in our opinion a true and correct view of the Association’s affairs, 
according to the information and explanations given to us and as shown by the books n( tlie Association, 
Arrears of subscriptions have not ben taken into the accounts. 


V. S. NAVAYAKKARA 
Hony> Treasurer^ 


TERENCE PERERA 8f Co., 
Corprate Accountants 


1 


Auditors 


Colombo, 2nd February, 1934. 
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Balance Sheet as at 31st Deceniber, lf)33. 


CAPITAL & LIABILITIES 

Rs. 

Cts 


PROPERTY & ASSETS 

Rs. 

Cts. 

Abeyaratne Fund 

11,312 

98 


F R K It it 0 LD Property 



Buddhist Press Fund 

>3.^99 

38 


Association Premises 

71, 069 

f '2 

Building Fund 

334 

50 


Kurunegala Property 

8, 000 

00 

Kurunegala Property Deposit A/c : 

140 

00 


Maho Piopcrty 

500 

00 

Security Deposit of employees ... 

200 

00 


PHtrniture Lkrc. 

3»326 

89 

Lending Library Borrowers’ 




Sundry DEin’ORS:- 



Deposit ... 

8 

00 


Resident Members on a/c 



Tennis Tournament A/c 

22 

86 


of Hostel fees 

443 

48 

S U N L) It C3Tt It T)T tors;- 




Servants Advances 

80 

00 

Hostel a/c J. Samarasinghe ... 

548 

19 


Rent of .Kurunegala FYoperty... 

70 

uo 

.Abeyaratne Fund 

80 

00 


Maha Bodhi Press-Advance 



Bana T’reaching a/c 

5 

00 


on account printing 

500 

00 

The “Buddhist” a/c 

53 

25 


Value of books purchased 



Printing a/c 

H 

00 


by Kel: Secy; 

8 

00 

Interest a c 

4 

83 


Ceylon Savings Bank inle- 



Capital A/c:- 




rest due 

156 

82 

Balance at credit on 




Secretary Religious Exam 

27 

22- 

1 . 1 . 33 68,993 2; 




1)E1>0SJTR:- , 



Less Excess of Expen- 




Director of Elec. Under- 
takings 

115 1 

00 

diture ovei Income ^>77,05 

68.316 

22 


Stock:- Religious Publications ... 

1, 183 

98 





OASii:- 







Ccylon Savings Bank, 







Abeyaratne Fund 3,000.00 







Buddhist Press Fund 1,203.36 





1 


Collector’s 







Security Deposit lOO.OO 







Post Office Savings Bank, 







un a/c of Tennis Club lo.oo 






1 N at iona 1 B a n k 0 1 I n d ia , 






i Fixed Deposit 8,000.00 


t 

1 




1 Current Account L798.94 






j In hand 45.00 



1 

i 



1 

i 

1 

9.247 

30 

I 

~<M,728' I 

Ti 


"^.728“ 

2l 


We certify that wc bjive examined the accouius of Youn|^ Men’s Buddhist Association, Colombo 
(Incorporated) for the year ended Hist December, 1933, and that the foregoing Balance Sheet is ha.'.ed thereon 
and exhibits in (^pr opinion a true and correct view of the Association’s affairs according to the information and 
explanations given to ns and as shown by the hooks of the Association. Arrears of subscription have not been 
taken into the accounts. 


V, s. navayakkara, 

HddV Treasurer. 


TERRNCE PERBRA & Co, 

Coiporaie Accountants 


I 


Audi tors. 


Colombo, 2nd Fef>ruary, 1934 
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MANTIVU LEPER ASYLUM VIHARA BUILDING FUND- 

Statement ot Receipts and Payments lor the year ended 3Ist December, 1933. 



RECEIPIS. 

Rs. 

c. 


PAYMENTS. 

Rs. 

Cts. 


To B;dancE 

847 

20 


By Balance in Bank 

1322 

H 


,, Pnhli': Contributions 

498 

5b 






' ,, Bank interest 

6 

I 

38 



i 

i 




1322 

14 

1 


! 1322 

14 


V. S, NANaYAKK/»KA 
hlony. Treasurer. 


Audited and found correct. 

A sum of Rs 46 . 7.S has since been received, 

TERENCE PERERA & Co. 7 

^ ^ 'y Auditors 

K^orpotaie Accuntants \ 


(.bloinbo, 12tli February, 1034. 


FLOOD RELIEF ACCOUNT. 

Income and expenditure Account lor the year ended ’5 1st December, 1933. 


RECl-dP'rS. 


Ks 


Cts. 


do Balance 


•i04 


101 


V. S, NANAYAKKARA 
Hony Treasurer 


PAYMENTS. 

Rs. 

Cts, 

By Cost of rc-buildin;^ house 
at Golhatuwa 

.. 

50 

00 

,, Repairs to house at Kotuwila 

5 

00 

,, Payments to 1030 flood 

victims at Buthi;arnuwa 

109 

00 

,, Relief rendered to 1033 
' flood victims at Kaduwela 

24 

15 

,, Sundr) ejjienscs 

-s 

• >5 

,, Balance in Bank 

203 

29 


4.01 

> 70 

i 


TERENCE PERERA & CO. 
Corporate Accountants 


Auditors 


(‘(•Itanbo, 12 Hi Fohriiary, 1931. 
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THE PAN-PACIFIC CONFERENCE IN JAPAN 

LOCAL BUDDHIST DELEGATES 


Bir Baron Jayatilaka presided at a 
conference of representative Buddhists 
assembled at the Central Y M. B. A., 
Borella on the 15th March on the 
invitation of that Association to consider 
the question of selecting delegates to 
represent Ceylon at the Pan-Pacific Bud- 
dhist Conference to be held in July this 
year in Japan. 

x\fter summarising the communications 
received from the Federation of Y'oung 
Buddhist Associations of Japan and the 
invitation received by the Y. M. B. A., to 
send representatives, the Chairman called 
upon those present to express their views 
on the subject, 

THE DISCUSSION 

r 

Mr. J. N. Jinendradasa said that the 
delegates to be sent should be those who 
could worthily represent Ceylon Bud- 
dhism. He would suggest sending three, 
including the Chairman. According to 
the prospectus issued by the Federation 
the discussions are to include “religious 
education, activities and management of 
young Buddhist Associations, constructive 
criticisms of current thoughts, organi- 
zation and standardization, questions 
concerning the peace of the world, es- 
pecially that of the Pacific, the policy 
contributed to the civilizaition of the 
world by Buddhism, measures to be taken 
by Buddhism with regard to the present 
social unrest, various problems relating 
to the purification of society, the attitude 
of Buddhism towards racial problems, 
etc.“ He urged thal the delegates who 
go to represent Ceylon must be able to 
make valuable contributions to the topics 
under discussion. 

Sir Baron agreed and said that the 
Congress had already resolved to send 
two delegates including himself. He 
could not give a definite promise as 


important Btate business might perhaps 
have to be transacted at the time of the 
Conference, However, he did not say 
that he was unwilling to go. 

Mr. Jinendradasa proposed that the 
three delegates should be Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka, Dr, Cassius Pereira and Mr. 
H. Sri Nissanka. 

Mr. U B. Dolapihilla suggested inclu- 
ding a Bhikkhu in the delegation, one 
well-versed in the Dhamma. 

Mr. G. K. W. Perera said that as 
the Congress of Buddhist Associations 
had considered the question at a recent 
meeting, the other Associations might 
join hands and pass a resolution to 
the following effect: — 

“That the nomination by the Congress 
of Buddhist Association of Sir Baron 
Jayatilaka and Mr. H. Sri Nissanka 
as delegates be accepted, in addition 
to be nominated by a Committee aj. poin- 
ted at this meeting as well as others 
that may be made by the Congress 
of Buddhist Association; and that the 
appointment of a leader be left to the 
delegates themselves to be made some- 
time prior to their departure.” 

Mr J. de Lenerolle seconded; — 
Carried unanimously. 

The following Committee was appoin- 
ted to make enquiries and take necessary 
action and report to a meeting to be 
held on May 5, 1934:— Messrs. G. K. W. 
Perera, P. P. Siriwardhana, D. S. 
Wijeyesinghe, H. D. David, U. B. 
Dolapihilla, V. S. Nanayakkara andi 
Raja Hewavitarne (convener.) 

TRAVELLING EXPENSES 

In reply to a question whether free 
passage will be allowed to the chief 
delegate, Sir Baron said he was not 
sure of that. The papers ‘that came 




him coj:»taiaed no infotmation on that 
point. It was stated in the papers that 
the* *‘8p ujsors of the Conference ehall 
finance all Conference expenses of the 
delegates, *such as housing and meals 
daring the Conference and that travelling 
expenses to the Conference and return 
shall be defrayed by the delegates or 
the groups represented by such dele- 
gates/’ That appeared definite. Perhaps 
facilities for travel and otlier concessions 
to large parties could be arranged 
through the Japanese Consul with 
Japanese Steamer Companies. 

LETTERS TO 
THIRD INTERNATIOMAL ROERICH 
PEACE BANNER CONVENTION 

Roerich Museum, 

310, Riverside Drive, N. Y. 

. * December 29, 1933. 

Sir D- B. Jayatilaka and 

P. P Siri wardhana 
Editors, The Buddhist. 

My dear Editors, 

The dedication of your September 
issue of “The Buddhist” to the noble 
cause of the Third International Con- 
vention for the Roerich Pact and Banner 
of Peace has indeed been profoundly 
appreciated by the members of the 
Organissiog Committee, I am therefore 
highly pleased to trasmit this message 
of thanks for your beautiful gesture 
and to bespeak our admiration for the 
practical and constructive example set 
forth by the Y, M, B A , and its 
official organ, “The Buddhist”. We 
would like you also to know of the 
many comments we have received in 
praise of your publication from our 
friends and members among whom we. 
have distributed copies. 

Because of your manifest deep unders- 
tanding of the significance of the 
Roerich Pact and Banner of Peace 

GLE 

Newspaper ,Stamp Acts in England 

‘‘Institutions, libraries, great newspapers, great 
publishing houses have arisen, which would not 
exist had the repealed acts which clogged knowledge 


STEA.MER FAKE TO fiOEE 

We have ascertained later from 
Messrs Carson & Company the steamer 
fare from Colombo to Kobe, vi^hich is given 
below. We are also in a possition to 
say that the Conference will defray the 
cost of passage of the chief delegate. 
FAKE 

Hteaiuer lare from Colombo to Kobe. 

1st Class (Cabin) Return 600/- 
2nd „ 384/- 

3rd „ 220/- 

TH~E EDITOR 

we know that you rejoice with us the 
great sue iss which marked the Wash- 
ington Convention and the great 
international importance which it 
as.surned in having the participation of 
official Delegates from twenty-seven 
nations and the attendance 5f Observers 
appointed by seven govern ments. These 
facts are truly indicative of the timeliness 
of Prof Roerich’s beautiful conception, 
and of the great strides being made 
toward interiiational adoption of the 
P act . 

The progress of the movement is 
indeed yet farther indicated by the 
recommendation of adoption of the 
R oerich Pact and Banner of Peace by 
the Committee on inteiiectual Coopera- 
tion at the recent Pan American 
Conference held at Montevideo. 

Witnessing these developments in 
conjutjction with the promulgation of 
Nicholas Roeriche’s noble idea.l, we are 
convinced that the New Era approaches 
which will off-r full protection for the 
treasures of human genius. 

Again thanking you for your excellent 
cooperation, 

1 renmin, Sincerely, 

Louis L. Uorch, 

Chairman of ilie Third. fnCrnafivnal 

Jioeiich Peace Jiawier Conveni^ion. 

aTJngs 

remained in force. Yet every newspaper proprietor 
was formerly treated as a blasphemer and a writer 
of sedition, and compelled to give substantial 
securities against the exercise of his infamous ten- 
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dei^t'l^s; pa|?»er*m.^’kt * \'^ 4 ^ ir , j i ^ .> tbs«»l, 

th^ du^ficU c *ftn Y J?tcp of 

his bti4h'e^4» W'ith hampering* taaru and hiniih 
aii;tig every reades foutid v\*>J^h an un- 

stamped pstper in his po&sesrion was il bl< lo .* 
fimi of £ T/ire^ on Unmoledt^e. 

Mrs Rl^ys Davids on Buddhism 
Mrs. Rhys Davids is puhlishmg ibrough Messrs. 
Me^hnvn a work entitled huhni and 

Shi orf^ it will be followed alinoei nnine d ately 
by a volume setting forth in htief the Fundamental 
pnnciples of Buddhism —Libetary C/?/?de 

Cheerful Monks of Burma 

Evoiy where, intei mingled with this light-hearted 
people, delighting in colour, chess, and decoration 


of all kind ^ then is e\iu to be V-;ecn ihe .swm l^ud 
paHsionless’pni ,,/nalhy of tlx^ mduf ; no reviler oi 
alun meed^, no posse of priesstly^ 
p«.‘'fASi than llxe pt orcM, yet jjch in tin h..'rl? 
of ui :> Dharma; no ligure-^ht ad of yaome 
superstition, mured, and hsusiich--:?^ 
streets; noughf-^save a lowly (oliow^^^'f tin; : 



One whose law it is that guides to t 
which. 


^eat » 




“Like a Star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal 
are’^-- - fh/ym (ieiuoal Dawwnne ii/ S/joiuj, C, />*. 


REVIEW 


FIERY STRONGHOLD by Nicholas Roerich. The Stratford Company, 
Boston, pp 459 Price $ 3. 


Professor Roerich takes liis place 
among the galaxy of famous men of 
letters and artists who continue to enter- 
tain the public with books and paintings 
which hove a permanent value for the 
advancement of culture. Fiery Strong- 
hold like its predecessor “Realm of Light’' 
is a collection of essays and addresses on 
various topics. The volume is divided 
into eight main parks: Fiery Stronghold, 
Culture, The Island of Tears, Sonority 
of Nations, Legends, Greetings, The 
Beautiful, and Banner of Peace Under 
each of these divi.sions several matters of 
cultural importance are dealt with. 
Roerich has in this book effectively 
answered some of the ill-informed and 
misguided critics of his art and of his 
attempt to establish peace through cul- 
ture. He puts to shame those courage- 
less pessimists who ridicule culture and 
{iraise might on the sly. Once Roerich’s 
teacher Kuindji said to him,” “A busy 
person succeeds in everything; an open 
eye perceives everything, but in any case 
it is impossible for a blind man to paint”. 
Roerich is undoubtedly an embodiment 
of the qualitjes of a seer. This book also 
affords fascinating reading apart from 
its cultural value. Roench does not 
seem to enjoy the Himalayas as a mere 
traveller does. He weeps silently over 
the difficulties of others. Roerich's 
distress at every little backward step any 
organization is obliged to take is appa 
rent throughout the volume. Under 
‘‘Oanimus Sordis” he says ‘‘A publishing 
bouse in Geruiany has been suspended 


There are financial difficulties in the 
scientific circles of Holland. There is 
some economic distress in Bulgaria. 
Useful publications are being disconti- 
nued in Calcutta Thei'e are some terri- 
fying figures of the urieiB ployed in 
America. During the last month in 
Chicago alone thirty-eight banks filled 
There are difficulties in Sweden. A 
beautiful project of a children’s theatre 
has failed of realisation ..End- 

less depression. Endless distressful news 
in letters and thinks 

that these calamities stand against cul- 
ture. It is only courage and hope that 
can save it. The famous dedication ot 
Count A. Tolstoi “To the Artist” cpioted 
by Roerich truly expresses the spirit ot 
the author of Fiery Stronghold, 

“Be thou blind as Homer and deaf 

as Beethoven 

But strain more zealously thy 

spiritual ear and spiritual eye 
And as if upon the flame of a secret 
writing taint lines emerge suddenly 
Thus will the pictures suddenly 

emerge before them 
And more vivid will become the colouis 
and more perceptible the paints 
The harmonious correlation of 

words will interweave in 

clear meaning, 

And thou, at this moment, behold 

hearkening /^^by breath 
And afterwards, creating, creating, — 
recall the fleeting vifoion”„ 






